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All Franklin Process custom yarn dyeing plants are Franklin Process Service offers many other advan- 


equipped with a great variety of package machine tages including the fact that there is a Franklin Process 
sizes, varying in capacity from 1 to 3000 lbs. Plant in YOUR vicinity prepared to meet emergency 
This means that there is a machine available to requirements when necessary. 

accommodate your particular poundage in ONE batch All Franklin Process plants use Franklin Process 
without too much excess space or without waiting for Package Dyeing machines exclusively for coloring 
another order for the same color in order to fill a spun yarns. 

machine. Thus the proper relation between liquor This method of dyeing is distinguished from other 
volume and yarn volume package dyeing methods 
is maintained which facili- - by certain mechanical fea- 
tates accurate and ready tures that assure superior 
matching of shades and fn Recess quality. Our representa- 
thus unnecessary delays tive will be glad to explain 
in delivery are eliminated. on request. 


SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Dyeing and Processing Machines 
N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 





PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA - GREENVILLE - CHATTANOOGA -: CHICAGO 


OLE 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Beautiful Printed Rayons 


Now Cost Less = tor My Lady’s Gowns 

















Woven on the 


Draper High Speed Rayon Loom 
The XK Model 


Most Efficient and Most Economical Rayon Loom 
for All Fabrics Woven with One Shuttle 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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TO POWER SAVING 
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Texaco Starfak bas been proved in hundreds of mills. For 
example, tests lasting for more than 1800 hours failed to 
show deterioration or ma-erial change in its characteristics. 


OU’LL get all of the power saving that 
Y. high-speed, anti-friction bearings were 
designed to give . . . reduce replacement 
expense, the oil-spotting of goods, the fre- 
quency of lubrication . . . by using Texaco 
Starfak No. 2. 


Especially developed for small, high- 
speed bearings, Starfak provides lower 
Starting and running torque. It forms a 
stable, durable film that seals out 
abrasive dirt and lint. Many greases 
bought for anti-friction bearing lubri- 





cation separate, the oil leaking out causes 
damage to textiles, the residue stays behind 
and causes power drag. 

Trained lubrication engineers are avail- 
able for consultation on the selection and 
application of Texaco Petroleum Prod- 
ucts. Prompt deliveries assured through 
2070 warehouse plants throughout the 
United States. Use Texaco Starfak and get 
the many economies this modern 
power-saver can bring you. The Texas 
Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


ip LH, AAC () INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Protected with 


=TRUSCON 


REGISTERED 





_ for Every Paint Requirement 


x = ‘ it will pay you to get in touch with TRUSCON immediately. 
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: A Laboratory Product 


All TRUSCON paints, enamels, varnishes and 
waterproofings are the result of profound 
chemical research and are manufactured in 





strict accordance with laboratory standards 
and procedure. That is why for nearly 30 years TRUSCON 
has been regarded as the leading technical authority on 
protective coatings for all varieties of surfaces, and why 
TRUSCON products are considered the ultimate in quality 
and efficiency. Among TRUSCON’S many outstanding 
achievements are coatings to resist fume and acid condi- 
tions. And TRUSCON'S performance forindustrial buildings 
throughout America on wall paints, non-yellowing day- 
lighting paints, etc., isa matter of open record. If your build- 
ing or maintenance problem involves any of these listed 


|TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
Southern Branches: 
Charlotte, N. C., 910 Johnston Bldg. © Atlanta, Ga., 128 Marietta St. 
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THE 
WHITIN 
BLENDING 
FEEDER 














Well blended cotton 


is vital to a better product 


Thorough blending is accomplished with the Whitin Blending 
Feeder. The cotton from the different bales is well mixed and 


nicely opened. 


A surprising amount of small leaf and dirt is taken out in the 
Feeder, instead of in later processes. The picker laps are cleaner 
and more even, because a higher percentage of dust and fly is 


removed in the Opening and Picker Rooms. 


We would be glad to make a survey of your Opening Room and 


to submit layouts. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKs 


Charlotte, N. C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS. Atlanta, Ga. 
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INDIVIDUAL SEWING OPERATION 


UNIT COST (Gfd Machine)... 11.34 
UNIT COST (New Machine).... 9.84 


SAVINGS PER DAY _— 84.08 
SAVINGS PER YEAR £202.56 


] 


‘ * 





ANALYZE 


your costs scientifically. Ask your near- 
est Union Special representative to show 
you Survey Form No. 496 for 
making comparisons between 
old and new sewing machines. 
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HERE is a familiar scene in American 
industrial plants today—the Gulf lu- 
brication engineer working in cooperation with a 
plant man who is responsible for production. 

Both have a definite objective: To get the most eff- 
cient lubrication possible for every bearing, gear and 
moving part in the plant. So they “team up,” pool 
their knowledge and experience in a united effort to 
defeat friction. 

The Gulf engineer is well fitted 
to carry on this cooperative work. 
His entire time is spent in gaining 
and applying knowledge of oils 
and greases—to the end that ma- 
chines may operate more efficiently 











COTTON 7 


and economically. He works with the plant operator, 
recommending the use of lubricants exactly suited to 
each moving part and suggesting the best methods of 
application. 

Such careful attention to lubrication pays a generous 
reward in lowered costs for maintenance, and for 
power. And, better still, the results are further reflect- 
ed in improved production from all plant machinery. 

The Gulf line includes more than 
400 quality oils and greases. The 
combination of this quality line of 
lubricants and Gulf’s engineering 
counsel can help you attain maxi- 
mum efficiency for every machine in 
your plant. 
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to prompt, on the grounds’ 


Air Conditioning Engineering Service in the South! 


Greensboro—in the Guilford Build- 
ing. Mr. A. B.Wason in charge. Tel: 
Greensboro 5325. 
Atlanta—in the 101 Marietta Street 
Building. Mr. J.C. Marlow in charge. 
Tel: Walnut 5108. 


At your service... our engineers in 
these offices. They are especially 
equipped by training and long ex- 
perience to cooperate with southern 
textile mills in the solution of air 
conditioning problems. They are 
men who“talk your language”... 





who have a thorough knowledge of 
textile mill requirements. 


It would pay you to let one of these 
engineers tell you about our Central 
Textile Evaporative and Cooling 
Systems which have been installed 
by southern mills with gratifying 
results. 


——a 


Recent installations have been made at:— 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N.C., 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., Ameri- 
can Enka Corp., Enka, N.C., and Carter 
Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N.C. 





All these above installations incorporate 
the latest design of high efficiency textile 
evaporative cooler and humidifier... spray 
type, designed to effectively remove ob- 
jectionable grit, soot and fly. 


Sturtevant! 


> : “A 

Evwcwoudive C. OOMING 
i a 
FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 
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COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


| DIVISION OF B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 
ATLANTA * CAMDEN + CHICAGO + GREENSBORO + NEW YORK 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD — WHERE 


IS PARAMOUNT 


SACO-LOWELL 


Colombia, South America, is an eight-day journey 
| from New England where Saco-Lowell machin- 


ery is built. And yet, even there, you will find a 
preference for Saco-Lowell equipment. That’s 
evidence—the most convincing evidence — 
of the profound confidence which mills have 
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in machinery bearing the Saco-Lowell name. 
To these mills, absolute dependability 
is important, long-lived performance 
vital, and continuous machine produc- 


tion without interruption imperative. 


In Colombia... 


Saco-Lowell x TR Frames — Tejidos El 
Condor, Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


In Colombia... 


Saco-Lowell Spinning Frames in the Fabrica de 
Tejidos Obregon, Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A. U 
oe 


In Georgia —- 


View of the spinning rooms in the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Plant No. 1, Lindale, Georgia. 


— 


These mills know it would be suicidal to 
install anything but the most efficient equip- 
ment. Wisely they have turned to Saco-Lowell 

for the solution to their modernization 
TH, SR problems. 
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” Saco-Lowell Shops 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE BY MODERNIZING 
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As a salesman Jim Corey was an early avd active exponent of Sales 
Engineering service. Now, ia promoting this idea as sales manager, he 
keeps out of his office chair 150 days of the year. His aim is close contact with 
Reliance men in the field and first-hand knowledge of the customer’s needs. 
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Running through the Reliance sales plan is the basic idea of giving “more for your money.” 
This may or may not mean more steel or copper, but it does mean skilled assistance in applying 
motor-drive so that you can do some job quicker or improve your product in quality. We want 
the dollars you invest in Reliance Motors to bring maximum dollar returns in produc- 
tion « « « This Sales Engineering service comes to you through capable men who know the 
business-building value of prompt and helpful attention to your wants. Their basic engineering 
training is constantly supplemented by the study of production processes and the application of 
motor-drive in the industries they serve. They can understand your language, interpret your 
needs and get the right men to “‘step on it” if you are in a jam. « « « Primarily we do have 


a good product to exchange for your dollars, but in 
promoting the exchange we seek cordial buyer-seller 
relationships which will rate on the plus side for both. : . 


Sales Manager 





Many of our customers are profiting from the sugges- 
tions of Reliance Sales Engineers that they replace 
ordinary open motors with “enclosed fan-cooled motors 
for drives exposed to dirt, iron dust, oil, moisture, etc.” 
With better records for steady operation these protected 
motors prove to be low-cost insurance against lost pro- 
duction, delayed shipments, excessive maintenance and 
rewinding costs. They require less attention and last 
longer because windings stay clean and air gaps clear. You 
will find them effective aids to preventive maintenance. 
SS Fi 


| -- Enclosed Fan-cooled Reliance 
A good example of the kind of application for which | Squirrel-cage Induction Motor 


it pays to use fan-cooled motors is shown at the right. 
Here a 3 hp. a-c. motor is driving two dye jigs in a 
finishing plant. Although the motor is exposed to spat- ° | 
tering dye and humid conditions, the windings are | 
fully protected and are kept clean and dry. 


a. fs 


We shall be glad to supply more detailed evidence that 
Type “AA” fan-cooled motors can be depended upon 


for reliable performance under unfavorable conditions. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1088 IVANHOE ROAD . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branches: BIRMINGHAM © BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO «© CINCINNATI 
DETROIT © GREENVILLE, S.C. © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 

Representatives in Other Principal Cities 


‘ Dye jigs driven by Fan-cooled Motor 
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Thanks a Miuillion! 


for making us inspect 56 Million 
Card Clothing Points Every Day 


A mill man in the South says, “’ When we put Tuffer Clothing on a 


card our troubles are over for a long time. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


PAL AWN ORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plant: 944 forsyt S Branch Offices: Philadelphia. Dallas 





Products 
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e GDC offers a complete range 
of Weather-fast dyestulfs.... 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, 





HUDSON STREET, 
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NOW 22° MORE 








LIGHT FRO: 
THESE 
NEW. 


A 


Ne 


Your lighting dollar buys more than ever before. The new 350- 
watt Cooper Hewitt gives the same amount of light as the former 
450-watt unit. You can run more lamps per circuit. They have 
high power factor, instant starting and hang horizontal to give 
the best light distribution. 

These new “24-hour skylights’ assure an ease of seeing, even 
in the most difficult places, that benefits both worker and manu- 
facturer. The soft, detail-revealing light does not fatigue the eyes. 
It promotes better work and minimizes errors. 

Have our nearest representative survey your needs. It places 
you under no obligation. He will give you the facts about the 
light which is enjoyed by more than a million workers and their 
employers. A letter will receive our immediate attention. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 Adams Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 














“I didn’t see it” is never an excuse 
under this modern light. Workers see 
better . .. without fatigue ... even at 
the low levels of illumination in the 
shadows—with the horizontal Cooper 
Hewitt lamps. Broken threads can be 
spotted at greater distances and more 
quickly. 

By adding incandescent lamps to the 
mercury within the fixture, lighting is 
obtained that closely resembles day- 
light values for operations that require 
perception of color. 
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MULTIPLIES THE VALUE. 
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Draper Mode! X Loom with 1-hp. Westinghouse Loom Motor and WK-18 
Motor-mounted starter. 


Westinghouse loom motors are built with extra strength to withstand high speed 
loom service. High humidity will not damage the windings—they are triple- 
impregnated. 


Motor-mounted WK-18 Starter guards the motor against damage from overloads. 
Safely and quickly reset by any operator. 


New high speed looms such as the Draper Model X will give you the greatest 
economies when matched with Westinghouse loom motors and WK-18 
starters. Westinghouse drive is built to keep these modern looms at peak 
output. Here are the reasons: 


Ample Power for breaking in new looms. 
High Efficiency and power factor give low power consumption. 


Low Maintenance is assured by long life bearings, accessible oil fillers, and 
an overflow drain that gives immediate indication that sufficient oil has been 
supplied, and avoids waste of lubricant. Oil cannot reach the motor windings. 
Effective overload protection by the famous “‘Motor Watchman” that 
protects against dangerous overloads, but permits the motor to carry safe 
overloads without interruption. 


When you install new high-speed looms be sure to specify Westing- 
house drives. They are built especially for the Draper Models C, X, 
XK, XL and the C & K Models C3, C4, S3, S4, W2 and W3. J o3016 


STIMGNOUSEY Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Lima, Ohi 
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The real test, and the only real test of the 


uniformity of a picker lap is the uniform- 
ity of the card sliver produced from it. 


Many careful tests have shown that of two laps of equally good yard by yard 


uniformity, one will produce card sliver with twice as much variation as 
the other. 


Yard by yard lap weights are interesting symptoms, but if fairly uni- 
form, these weights prove nothing until the card sliver is tested. Of 
course, if the yard by yard weights are very bad the lap is not a good 
lap, but the yard by yard weights can be very good and the lap still not 
be a good lap. 


A yard of lap makes about 100 yards of card sliver. Did anyone ever 
test card sliver with a 100-yard weighing? 


A 14'-0z. yard of lap will make about 3,000 yards of 4.00 hank roving. 
W hat would happen to a Boss Carder who tested a 3,000-yard weighing of 


roving? 


An even lap must be even internally throughout and in every direction. 
It is not enough that the average of lumps and holes be fairly good yard 


by yard 


Our experience has convinced us that it is impossible to make a well- 
distributed lap directly from loose cotton. The fact that so many mills 
have had us Synchronize their loose cotton single process lappers, with 
greatly improved results, makes us believe that we are right. 


AldricH MachinFk 
Greenwood, VIO SS South Caroline 











A SCRAP OF PAPER 
WortTH MILLIONS 





TO EVERY MAN WHO OWNS A PLANT OR RUNS A MACHINE: 
Busy Executives...for 71 years...have found the 
man who sells Gargoyle Oils offers a Proved, Practical 
way to increase Manufacturing Profits 





Saves Millions for Industry 


1 Curbs power losses... saves 
consumption and costs. 


2 Decreases maintenance costs 
—eliminates unnecessary re- 
pair bills. 


3 Improves production by great- 
er machine efficiency. 








Iq 4 Lowers lubrication costs. 


7 a7 
How ‘Correct Lubrication”’ 











fr 


opAY—more than ever—lubri- 
ae is ascience. Machines are 
more complex. Production schedules 
faster... more exacting! 

That’s why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate “Correct Lubrication”... 
to see the Socony-Vacuum represen- 
tative when he calls. 

For Socony-Vacuum...the first to 
treat lubrication as a scientific prob- 


lem...is backed by greater experi- 
ence than any other oil company in 
the world. 

When you buy Socony-Vacuum’s 
Gargoyle Lubricants, you get oils 
and greases which are exactly, scien- 
tically right for your machines. 
You get CORRECT LUBRICATION 
—that cuts costs...increases plant 
efiiciency...increases profts! 








SOCON Y-VACUUM 


CORRECT LUBRICATION 


SAVES 
MONEY 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 










































































Careful selection of the right 

kind of lubricants for all types of 
power and production equipment... ° 
curbing losses and waste of power 
generated or purchased. 





Proper methods of application... 
the right oil in the right amount 
..aiding higher machine speeds... 


minimizing spoilage or rejects...pro- 
tecting capitalinvestedin machinery. 














THE SUM OF 


2. MORE CONTINUOUS P 


4. LOWER LUBRICATION 


= CORRECT 
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Experience in dealing with in- 

dividual operating conditions... 
correction of out-dated practices 
often resulting in excessive repair 
and replacement costs. 
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THESE FOUR SAVINGS 


1. REDUCED POWER CONSUMPTION 


RODUCTION 


3. DECREASED MAINTENANCE 


COSTS 


LUBRICATION . 








A planned lubrication program 

... quality lubricants where nec- 
essary...other lubricants where 
their use will provide economy and 
not handicap machine efficiency. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co. 


[ow RF oe KR A T'S D 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION 


* WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 


WADHAMS Oll COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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What do USERS say? 
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Just one of the many reasons given 
by mill operating executives for using 
the less costly starch liquefied with 

















—— NORFOLK, 
CORPORATION pies VIRGINIA 
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FOR 


MORE POWER 
MORE 3\iPfsis10 
MORE ECONOMY 




















TILE REPAIR PARTS 


M ORE power, speed and economy are watchwords 











in the textile mill's fight for more efficient pro- 

duction. But no matter how modern or up-to- 
date the equipment, it cannot continue to operate effi- 
ciently if parts are worn or fit improperly. 


Let HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts help your 
equipment operate with more power, speed and econ- 
omy. These carefully built parts contain added strength 
at the weak places ascertained by a study of present- 
day textile machine parts. They are made from precis- 
ion patterns so that they always fit perfectly and conse- 
quently operate with smoother speed and greater 
power. They last longer, save many shutdowns and cut 
maintenance costs. 








Oo 





Quotations gladly given on any part or any number of 
parts for any make of textile equipment. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON GEORGIA 
































Conroe of Per Cent Recain HERE 























T has been definitely proved that—to obtain maximum per cent regain 
—moisture content of sized cotton yarn must be directly measured and 
controlled at the draw-off end of the slasher. 
A quality fabric is produced with lower weave room humidity, because 
the fibers have not been over-dried and, consequently, they are capable 
of absorbing the same amount of moisture as in their natural state. 
With the Brown Moist-o-Graph not only can you accurately measure the 
moisture content of sized yarn, but any operator can control per cent 
regain within the desired 7%—8%. Thus, a free-running uniformly 
flexible yarn is insured at all times—regardless of the size of the yarn or 
the number of ends. 

Moreover, mildew, deterioration of size, yarn breakage, “dandruff’’ on 
the loom and other weave room complaints, traceable to faulty slash- 
ing, are eliminated. 

No longer is it necessary to wait hours for a dry-and-weigh analysis or 
guess the per cent regain by the inaccurate hand method. Moist-o-Graph’s 
method is exact and instantaneous. 

The Brown Moist-o-Graph operates on the principle that for every per 
cent regain yarn has a corresponding electrical resistance. As the cot- 
A continuous record of the moisture content of every ton yarn passes over the back press roll—the Moist-o-Graph detecting 
beam sized is made by the Moist-o-Graph on a 12-in. roller, in direct contact with the yarn, measures the moisture content 
is 6 tte ol eBid ae ¢ continuously and records it in terms of per cent regain. 

P » Eso canora in terms of per The desired per cent regain is constantly maintained by automatic control 


cent regain and mounted above the chart, enables the of either the steam supply or speed of the slasher. Guesswork and spoil- 
age are eliminated . . . you select and control quality and results so that 


operator to set the controller at the desired point to 
insure the required moisture regain. the yarn comes to the draw-off ready for maximum weave room efficiency. 
There are many other advantages described in Bulletin 93-1. Write THE 


BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honey- 


well Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all 
To Measure and Control is to £keonomize 
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principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street. Amsterdam-C, 
Holland: Wijdesteeg 4. London, England: 70 St. Thomas’ St., S.E. 1. 
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A Literal Phase 











te a Figurative tact 


“He who is false to the present duty 
breaks a thread in the loom, and you will 
see the effect when the weaving of a life- 
time is unraveled.”—L. Channing. 








J 


West Point Loom Beams 


With the use of the WEST POINT 
LOOM BEAMS, one is prevented from be- 


ing ‘false to the present duty’’. For with these 
beams a weave room may have continuous and 
quality production, as well as the elimination 
of bad selvage. Thus, greater efficiency per 
loom PLUS more production! 


West Point Beams run true! The heads 
are equidistant at all po:nts! Therefo-e, an 
even amount of yarn winds on the beams at all 
points! Jhus, no high and low places at the 
edge of the warp, and consequent bad selvage! 


The heads have the proper thickness of ma- 
terial at what would otherwise be weak points. 
The pockets are machined inside so the barrels 
fit snugly. The heads and inside of pockets 
are finished with a special metal paint to pre- 


vent rust and consequent staining of the yarn. 


WEST POINT BEAM BARRELS are 
made of suitable wood, which is thoroughly 
seasoned, air dried, then kiln dried to a proper 
moisture content. [hey will not warp. 


The journals are made of special tough plow 
steel. This increases their life at least 50%. 
They are machined absolutely true and 
straight, and the heads are bored so the jour- 
nals fit into them tightly and stay put! Before 
shipment all beams are assembled in ou: plant 
and heads checked for trueness! 


These are important factors in West Point 
Loom Beams which make them so efficient. A 
trial of these loom beams will demonstrate how 
they can actually improve and increase your 
production without added cost. 


Also manufacturers of special machinery, cloth room machinery, textile machinery repair paris and gears. 


West POINT FOUNDRY » MACHINE CO. 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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@® Working smoothly and quietly in their 
oil-retaining casings, many Link-Belt silent 
chain drives have been on the job continu- 
ously for one, two, even three decades. 

Think what this means in terms of 
cost. Starting with a low first cost (fre- 
quently lower than belts), each addi- 
tional year that a Link-Belt silent chain 
drive is in service brings down the over- 
all cost until it is negligible. Usually, 
after it is written off the books— it 
still goes on delivering every R. P. M. 
of the motor (no-slip) in a smooth, steady 
“flow.” 

That’s efficiency — qualities which as- 
sure steady top production with little 
time out for maintenance and repairs. 









INK-BELT th. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


COTTON 


MS pe 


The nearest Link-Belt Positive Drive 
Specialist can show you how this drive 
can be profitably applied in your plant. 
Send for engineering data book No. 125. 

Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, Toronto, or any of our offices 
located in principal cities. yosse 
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l1—The average textile mill can save thousands of 
dollars annually in operating expense through 
Superior Diesel engines. 

2—The textile mill has a steady, high load factor fa- 
vorable to the highest operating efficiency with 
Superior Diesel engines. 

3—The textile mill needs large quantities of clean, hot 
water. A large installation of Superior Diesels can 
supply or help to supply this without any cost, 
through efficient waste heat recovery trom cooling 
water and exhaust. 

4—Superior Diesels can be installed in several units 
to provide highest efficiency and flexibility with 
assurance of dependable power supply not 
equalled by hydro-plants, subject to seasonal 
water supply, or power transmission lines, subject 
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Wh Jontile Malls Should Buy Superior Diesels 


to vagaries of weather or the whims of unstable 
labor in central stations. 


5—Superior Diesels in the power plant of a textile mill 
are sate, clean, quiet, and simple to operate. 


6—Superior Diesels have no maintenance cost when 
not generating power. High demand charges and 
costly factors of steam plant operation are thus 
eliminated. 


7—Superior Diesels may be purchased, to give all 
the above and many more advantages, on small 
cash outlay and several “Pay Out of Savings” 
plans. 


Let us show you how Superior Diesels may serve you. 
There will be no obligation for a most compre- 
hensive report. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


SUPERIOR ENGINE DIVISION, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


up? FSELS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HEAVY DUTY MODELS: 50 to 810 H.P., 250 to 720 R.P.M. © HIGH SPEED MODELS: 15 to 150 H.P., 900 to 1800 R.P.M. 
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co azove tHe LAZY WATER tne 


FOR YOUR LOW COST HEAT! 





EVERY TUBE AN 
EXPANSION BEND .. 


The strain of expansion and 
contraction is removed from 
Thermolier — every U-tube 
is an expansion bend, solidly 
joined to the header. 


GRIN NE 


The “lazy water” line marks the top of the collected condensation 
in a unit heater. Thermolier, kept above the line by continuous 


bP] 


removal of “lazy water,” operates at top efficiency with all of its 


heating surface, all of the time. 


That’s one of the big reasons why Thermolier returns substantial 
savings over other type heating systems. The Internal Cooling Leg 
that makes this continuous drainage possible is an exclusive feature 
of Thermolier — one of its 14 points of superiority. 


A Grinnell Thermolier will provide a “roomful” of heat wherever 
you put it... eliminate cold corners and hot ceilings. Plan to install 
Thermoliers now for a productive economical winter! The Thermolier 
Data Book, free on request, will give you details of advantages and 
savings. Grinnell Co., Inc., Executive offices, Providence, R. L, cal 


Branch offices in principal cities. 


LL, HERMOLIER 
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RHOADS 
TANNATE 
LEATHER 
BELTING 





"A major contribution to the tex- 
tile industry is the development by 
Power Transmission Council's engi- 
neers of an improvement to group- 
driven loom operation, known as 
P. T. C. Energy Drive’. In little over 
a year it has been instaled by more 
than 80 textile mills." 


It seems likely that it will make sub- 
stantial savings for those who use it. 


This new "Energy Drive" adds 
much to the economical advantages 
of the Modern Group Drive method; 
but an important additiona! saving 
may be made by using Rhoads Tan- 
nate Leather Belting on your loom, 
spinning frame and other textile 
drives. 


The long life of Tannate Belting 
and its slight stretch reduce take-up 
and replacement costs; but of still 
more importance is its unusual capac- 
ity which assures a steady, maximum 
speed that gives better quality of 
fabrics and yarns, larger output and 
lower unit cost. Such is the frequent 
experience of users of Tannate Be't- 
ing. 

If you have drives that are requir- 
ing too much attention or are not 
giving the possible output, how about 
asking a Rhoads man to inspect and 
make suggesticns? It may mean 
added profits for you. 

J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Philadelphia, 35 N. 6th St.- 
New York, {02 Beekman St. 
Chicago, 

Atlanta, 88 Fers St. N.W. 
Cleveland, 1200 W. Ninth St. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 
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BOARD INSULATION 








Unper THE Microscope a particle of 

cork shows thousands of tiny, still-air cells, 

that form an effective barrier to heat. Arm- 

strong’s Corkboard is composed only of 

pure cork granules, compressed and baked 
into a strong, solid board. 






OOF condensation is dangerous. It rots a frame 
roof structure, and the drip damages ma- 
terials and equipment below. This threat is ever 
present in textile mills that operate under condi- 
tions of high humidity. 

But costly ceiling drip can be checked by insu- 
lating with Armstrong’s Corkboard. This insulation 
eliminates the danger by removing the condition 
that brings it about. Condensation results from 
warm air coming in contact with a cold ceiling sur- 
face. When outside temperatures are low, heat 
escaping through the uninsulated roof allows the 
ceiling to become chilled below the dew point. Mois- 
ture then condenses on the ceiling. The result is a 
drip which damages goods and injures equipment. 

Since heat does not readily pass through cork, a 
layer of Armstrong’s Corkboard on the mill roof 
presents an effective safeguard against condensa- 
tion by keeping heat in—keeping the ceiling warm. 

Plan now to end ceiling drip in your mill. Let 
Armstrong engineers work with you, either in new 
construction or for remodeling. For infor- 
mation write to Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Building Materials Division, 
1000 Concord Street, Lancaster, Penna: 





Armstrong’s CORKBOARD 


ROOF INSULATION 
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GETTING THE MOsT FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


MULTIPLE-END WINDING 
The No. 50 Leesona Winder can be equipped with attach- 





ments for winding up to 30 ends in perfect tape form. 





‘. :. e , y of yarn — itis preferable to use the can supply pictured above. 


When winding up to four ends — especially coarser counts 





The cans keep the packages separated and prevent the ends | 
from touching as the heavy yarn balloons between supply and ; | 
tension. The Universal package so produced is usually used | 
me asa supply for braiding machines. | 

With this supply attachment, the differential tension mechan- | 
ism is used. When winding full-size packages, this compensates 
for the variation in yarn speed as the diameter of the winding 





package builds up. | 


When winding finer counts, especially small packages of 





insulating yarns and covering for rubber thread, it is not 
necessary to have the differential tension. A creel underneath | | 
the winding spindles is used to hold the supply packages, and 
there is a special creel tension for each end. (See illustration | | 
below.) This creel can be arranged to hold up to 30 ends for each | 
winding spindle. 

Recently there has been an increase in the amount of interest 
in multiple-end winding of all textile fibers. Our bulletin on 





the No. 50 Leesona Winder for Sales Yarn illustrates a number 





of the various multiple-end attachments. 


REVERSE-WIND ATTACHMENT 











The spindle on the No. 90 Leesona 
Winder revolves normally in a clock- 
wise direction. When it becomes neces- 


sary to wind bobbins in the opposite 
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NEW YORK 


direction, the reverse-wind attachment 
is used to reverse the direction of the 
spindle, causing it to revolve counter- 
clock-wise. 

It is most important for S or Z twist 
yarns of any textile fiber, to wind them 


on a spindle revolving in the proper 


direction — so that when the yarn is 
drawn off the bobbin in the shuttle, 
it will be easier to get uniform tension 
and there will be less chance for the 
yarn to kink. 

Further facts on the No. 90 Winder 


are contained in Bulletin 101. 


PARAFFIN ATTACHMENT FOR ROTO-CONER 


At the present time there is an increasing demand from knitters for waxed yarn. 


A new combination tension and paraffin disc has been designed for the Roto- 


Coner which makes it possible to wax the yarn while winding. The illustration shows 


one application, using the double slub catcher. (The MacColl, or needle-type slub 


catcher, comes first; then the blade slub catcher.) There is another standard bracket 


having the single blade-type slub catcher. 


For further information about the new Roto-Coner, refer to Bulletin 144. 








UTICA - CHARLOTTE - 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


ATLANTA - 


PROVIDENCE 
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Get REAL Water- Repellency ... 


aquaro 


FOR: DRESS GO HOSIERY . LINGERIE - SKI CLOTH - UPHOLSTERY FABRICS - DRAPES, ETC. 
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Spinners are like petals on the daisy. 
Sometimes they spin. Sometimes 
they cannot. When they spin they 
are making money for you—keep- 
ing production going. But, some- 
times, they have to stop—and clean. 
Then, they are not spinning. 


Take their brushes away. Put them 
on full-time production, with lint- 
less, mechanical cleaning—the Parks 
Automatic Traveling Cleaner. 


Textile manufacturers have found 
that with a Parks Automatic Trav- 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., FITCH 


eling Cleaner, frames are kept clean- 
er— and at a lower cost. Slugs, 
gouts, bunches —not to mention 
breakage, loom stoppage and sec- 
onds—are materially reduced. 


There are two types of Parks Auto- 
matic Cleaners. Installation difficul- 
ties are avoided. One type, the 
Parks Turbo Traveling Cleaner is 
mounted on creel board. The other, 
the Automatic Bunchless Cleaner is 
suspended from a single overhead 


rail. But both are automatic. Both 
travel as they clean. Both pay for 
themselves. Send coupon for com- 
plete information. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletins 

on Parks Automatic Cleaners 0 

1 You may have an engineer call 
(Please check) 


GO Nis cadecnsesccececovvece 
PSs bch ec cciccunebétaececevese 





| 
| 
| 
| 





RG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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CERTIFIED BUYING GUIDE 
FOR WEAVERS 


The Tag On Each Shipment Of Emmons “Certified” Steel Heddles Is Your Proof That These 
Heddles Are Periodically Tested For All Advantages Contributing To Better Weaving 


the thread passed through before breaking) . . . corrosion 


By buying Emmons Steel Heddles each month #n the open 
resistance and durability of the plating . . . tensile strength 


market and testing them for smoothness, strength, and wear 


— Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory keeps us...and you... 
informed of Emmons manufacturing quality. So far as we 
know, no other steel heddle manufacturer is doing this to 
help weavers select the heddles which will improve quality 
and reduce costs. 


... micro-photographs of the heddle eyes. 

This extraordinary care taken in checking Emmons 
Heddles is the reason why so many mills are ordering them 
now. With Emmons you can expect uniform, trouble-free 
weaving — economically. Be sure to get heddles with the 


This month’s test, like all others, 
includes thread-wear of the eye 
(actual count of the number of times 


Certified Tag! Your order may be 
S Lawrence, Mass. 


telephoned or telegraphed collect to 
Emmons Loom Harness Company, 

“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES 
Whe Mh ED ee ht Md ck eee CF YY 


G SEPARATE POLISHING 

OPERATIONS MAKE EMMONS 
DENTS SMOOTH. S.uBs, NITS, 
‘cfolo} om 4 slong We) Sh°) ac) ae t- tt 


FREE WARP MOVEMENT... BECAUSE 
THE DENTS ARE ACCURATELY 

SPACED WITHIN 1-100th INCH. 
NO STREAKING... GETTER CLOTH 


SO THERE'S LESS 
DANGER OF ROUGHING 
OR CUTTING THE YARN 


‘‘Chafeless Cord’’ Cotton Harness 


**Certified’’ Steel Heddles ‘‘Multiplied Yarn Space’’ Reeds ° 


Described in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 6641 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Allis-Chalmers engineers have 
definitely solved the problem of lint 
and dust in textile mills—no longer 
need motors foul and over-heat, and 


pile up heavy maintenance costs. 


The Allis-Chalmers “Quick- 
Clean’’ Motor eliminates all such 
expense. Designed and built spe- 
cifically for the Textile Industry, 
this new motor gives lint and dust 
so little foothold that they move out 
as fast as they move in. Big, roomy 
air passages and glass-smooth sur- 
faces accomplish this—eliminating 
over-heating. 

Down go maintenance costs 
every time a ‘‘Quick-Clean” motor 
is installed. There are four sizes— 

| 5, 7%, 10 and 15 hp. Standard 
| N.E. M.A. mounting dimensions. 


Write for new bulletin No. 1172. 
The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
builds standard motors of every 


type from 1 Ap. up—also motors 
for special application. 


a 
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NEW HIGH-SPEED SLASHER 


under precision control 





General view of condensate side of New Saco-Lowell 
High-Speed and the panel (in circle) on which are two 
flush-mounted Taylor “‘Dubl-Duty”’ Fulscope Controllers 
that regulate the individual cylinder temperatures. The 
slasher and automatic temperature control have been 
developed together to give a completely co-ordinated, 
unified system for the first time. 


Panel board showing Time Schedule Fulscope Con- 
trollers that regulate the time and temperature cycles 
for the size cooking kettles. 
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of unified laylor system 


TIME-PROVED TAYLOR TEMPERATURE CONTROL IS A BUILT-IN AND 
ESSENTIAL PART OF THE HISTORY-MAKING NEW SACO-LOWELL SLASHER 


Never before has automatic control been engineered 
to produce such results as here —in increased pro- 
duction... more uniform sizing... higher machine 
efficiency... and greater savings in size, 
cotton, and “‘seconds”’ 





OW you can install a complete, 
N unified, high-speed slashing sys- 
tem into which complete, unified 
temperature control has been built 
as an integral part. 

Taylor engineers, working closely 
with Saco-Lowell during the devel- 
opment of the newSaco-Lowell High- 
Speed Slasher, have co-ordinated 
temperature control into the process 
to a degree never attained before. In 
fact, automatic precision control as 
exercised by the Taylor System, from 
cooking of the size to the properly 
conditioned yarn, is a necessity on 
this new slasher. The results assure 
a remarkable uniformity in yarn 
quality, large savings in size, yarn 
and cotton, and more than doubled 
production from fewer slashing units. 
You get more uniform size penetra- 
tion and better retention of solids. 
You gain resulting greater uniform- 
ity in cloth weights and increased 
weave-room efficiency. Correct con- 
trol of moisture content follows as a 
natural result of perfect co-ordination 
of the entire Taylor Control System. 

WHERE TAYLOR CONTROL 
DOES ITS WORK. The system 
starts at the size kettles. A fully 


automatic Taylor Fulscope Control- 
ler maintains the predetermined 
cooking schedule and keeps a record 
of each cook so that it can be du- 
plicated exactly at any time. 

The storage kettle is also under 
Taylor automatic temperature con- 
trol. On the slasher, Taylor Instru- 
ments guard temperature and liquid 
level in the size box. 

Taylor Control of cylinder tem- 
peratures operates on the tempera- 
ture of the condensate. An exclusive 
feature of this control as installed 
makes possible a temperature gradi- 
ent as the yarn passes to the succes- 
sive cylinders, assures retention of 
required moisture in the yarn, and 
keeps it elastic and pliable. The 
Taylor Fulscope Controller is the 
heart of temperature regulation at 





the cylinders. 

But the full record of automatic 
control on the Saco-Lowell High- 
Speed Slasher is one of perfect bal- 
aneing and co-ordination by Taylor 
Engineers of the various steps in the 
process—a completely engineered job 
which has resulted in the successful 
operation of Taylor Slasher Control 
wherever it has been installed over 
a period of more than ten years. 
Whether you have this remarkable 
new slasher development in your 
mill or whether you operate the 
slower type of machine, you can 
rely on engineered Taylor Control 
to maintain the uniform high qual- 
ity of yarn, eliminate seconds, and 
make possible many savings. 

For full information regarding this 
greatest development in slashing in 
fifty years, write Saco-Lowell, 147 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. For 
complete data on Taylor Automatic 
Slasher Control for any slasher sys- 
tem, ask a Taylor Representative, or 
write to Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies, Rochester, N. Y: Plant also in 
Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers in 
Great Britain—Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London, England. 
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Recording + Controlling 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 






































| eerie for the smiling sunny face that 
identifies every can of Pittsburgh 
Paint. This trademark means greater pro- 
tection for you. Pittsburgh Sun-Proof 
Titantic Outside White will safe-guard 
your buildings from the destructive forces 
of nature...and impart sparkling beauty. 


Painting is a sound investment. You not 
only increase the attractiveness of your 
plant, but add immeasurably to its value 
as well. Pittsburgh Sun-Proof Titantic 
Outside White comes in both liquid and 
semi-paste form. Both contain Titanium, 
blended skillfully with other pigments to 
provide superior weather resistance. But 


COTTON 


no matter which you choose, you are sure 
of a whiter, longer-lasting finish. This 
durable, economical paint has two-thirds 
more hiding power, than ordinary brands. 


Make this test. Compare Pittsburgh Sun- 
Proof Titanic Outside White with other 
paints. You will be amazed at its bril- 
liant, glistening finish. Beside it, ordinary 
whites look dull, lifeless. Specify Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Proof Titantic Outside White 
on your next job. Painting Contractors 
will enthusiastically endorse your choice. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Paint 
Division, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Copr. 1937 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 








Pittsburgh carefully guards each step in the 
manufacture of its paints, thus insuring uni- 
formity of quality. Each Pitisburgh paint 
basses strict laboratory tests for quality. 


USE VITOLOIL FOR THINNING 
EXTERIOR PAINTS! 


Pittsburgh’s great development — Vitoloil 
—is a specially processed vegetable oil for 
thinning exterior semi-paste and liquid 
paints. Vitoloil controls penetration into 
new or old surfaces, providing a bond 
equal to raw linseed oil, but seals much 
more securely. It produces a smoother, 
more uniform film, levels off better, elimi- 
nates brush-marks, prevents breakdown of 
paint and improves color retention. 
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If Modern Colton Mills Wore 
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... there would have been no need to develop 


NOPCO B.C.K. for Quicker, Better Yarn Conditioning! 


NTIL the development of high speed cotton manufacture, 
there was no need for rapid, economical conditioning 
of yarn. Mills were once content to let yarn pick up its own 
normal moisture content—and let it take its own time. 


Today, however, it's a different story. Quantities of idle 
spun yarn represent a big investment. ..and the possibility 
of spoilage through mildew remains a dangerous risk. 


To meet modern conditions, Nopco laboratories have 
developed NOPCO B.C.K.—a rapid, safe conditioner. 
Here's what this new, economical product will do for you: 


1. Insure rapid penetra- 4. 
tion, wetting out. 

2. Prevent mildew. 5. 

3. Give better delivery. é. 



























We have prepared a special 4-page bulletin discussing 
the subject of cotton yarn conditioning—and giving full 
details on this new product. Use the coupon below today 
to get your copy. There is no obligation, of course. 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Please send me without obligation full details on Nopco B. C. K. 











Name 
| Company 
Impart better knitting wes 
qualities. 
Eliminate use of steam, City State 








Reduce static electricity, 


—_ EO 








NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CEDARTOWN, GA. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Standardize on U 8 Products 
for Inereased Production?! 


U is the only concern which can offer a com- 

plete line of accessories and equipment for 
every type of fibre. All products are made to your 
own specifications and guaranteed to perform accur- 
ately and efficiently. 


The complete line includes: For Wool and Worsted 
—plain and positive tension shuttles, spinning, twist- 
ing and automatic loom bobbins, spools for all pro- 


U S Jackson 
Tension Shuttle 


US Unit 
Tension Shuttle 


U S Flat 
Bobbin 


U S Worsted 
Tension Shuttle 


cesses. For Cotton: cardroom bobbins, skewers, warp 
bobbins, special bobbins for long draft spinning, fill- 
ing bobbins, cones, rolls, spools (wood, metal and 
fibre head) plain and automatic shuttles, automatic 
loom bobbins. For Silk and Rayon: automatic loom 
bobbins, flat bobbins, quills, positive tension shuttles 
for both bobbin and shuttle-changing looms, flat shut- 
tles, fibre head spools. All types of material available. 
Finishes for all conditioning purposes. 


U S Cardroom 
Bobbin 


U S Warp 
Bobbin 


U S Automatic 
Loom Bobbin 


Ask the nearest office for full particulars. 


U S BosBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


MONTICELLO, GA. 
Charlotte, N.C.. Greenville, §.C.. Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Tubize took its time before starting to make its new acetate rayon. 
Experimenting. Improving. Perfecting. Putting the yarn through tough 
performance tests in leading mills, under severe working conditions. 


Tubize Acetate “took it”. . . Here’s what happened: 

One key mill, operating 1500 looms, reported: ‘'You know how par- 
ticular we are in all our operations. The new Tubize Acetate Rayon 
has proved highly satisfactory in all processes of fabrication.” 

A large-volume mill, specializing in popular-priced rayon goods, told 
us: “Tubize Acetate Rayon is exceptionally uniform. Since using it, 
we find our loom efficiency runs in the high 90’s.” 






Tubize Acetate in limited quantities is available now in 120 and 150 
Bg: 


deniers, on cones in dull only. 
A Ts | 
Y VY 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ~(M 


COR PORATION 
Rayon Yarns - Knitted Fabrics 
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i, / PLANTS: HOPEWELL, VA. AND ROME, GA. 
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To Meet the Trend 
Toward Wider Seat Faces 


And to provide the proper 
valves for various pressures, 
Lunkenheimer offers a com- 
plete line of plug type seat and 
disc valves as illustrated, for 
steam pressures from 150 Ib. 
to 300 Ib. 





The seats and discs have wide, 
uniform bearing contacts, accurate- 
ly machined and carefully lapped 
to insure a perfect fit. The wide 
seating surface reduces the effect 
of wire-drawing and promotes 
longer service. 


The “NS5” Alloy from which 
the seats and discs are made has ex- 
ceptionally fine wearing properties, 

een high corrosion resistance, will not 


Bronze “Renewo gall, seize or lose its original 
hardness. 


Install Lunkenheimer plug type 
valves and profit by the trouble- 
free, low-cost service you will 
experience. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER &: 


——=w "QUALITY = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT, 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 


Busy QUALITY- Busy LUNKENHEIMER 
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Ww... there are “resist spots” on your dyed goods, it 
isn’t liver trouble. Ten to one it is hard water in your 
boiling off, scouring or degumming units. 

Perhaps you don’t think the water you use is bad. 
You may have had it analyzed. But don’t forget that 
the hardness of water varies from day to day in many 
localities. It may be okay today, worse tomorrow and 
seriously damaging to your process the day after. 

That is one of the advantages of Permutit Water 
Conditioning. A Permutit installation keeps the water 
at zero hardness continuously, no matter how the hard- 
ness of the incoming water varies. At the same time, 
dirt and other suspended impurities can be completely 
removed. Water hardness and turbidity are eliminated 
from your operating equation. 


SPOTS before your eves? 


COTTON 4] 


Other phases of Permutit Water Conditioning pro- 
vide for removal of iron, oil or bad color. Also, if de- 
sired, bad odor or taste can be eliminated. Don’t forget, 
too, that Permutit equipment substantially reduces 
steam production costs by promoting combustion eff- 
ciency, heat absorption, economical blowoff, heat re- 
covery, lower boiler outage and lessened maintenance 
expense. 

Let us refer you to other cotton, wool, silk or rayon 
mills now saving large sums annually through the use 
of Permutit equipment. Write for the names. And ask 
for Permutit technical bulletins especially prepared for 
textile mill executives and technicians. Please address 
your inquiry to The Permutit Company, Dept. B-1, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


— Permutit__. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SPECIALIST IN 
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NO OILING 
PACKING OR 
ADJUSTMENT 
A self . oiling 
self - adjusting, 
self - aligning 
joint that saves 
steam, power, 
time and money. 


COTTON 


Only the BEST Stuffing Box 


is GOOD ENOUGH! 


HEN a slasher handles a hundred 

yards of warps a minute it's about as 
big news as if a man sprinted a hundred 
yards in 9 seconds flat—so this new Model 
36 Saco-Lowell Slasher deserves to be front 
page news in the textile industry. 

To maintain this swift pace while produc- 
ing warp of good weaving qualities, calls 
for a fine control of stretch, winding, and 
(not the least important) drying. 

That is why Johnson Rotary Steam Joints 
have been chosen for this critical service. 
The mounting of the joint on this particular 
Rayon Slasher is shown in the close-up 
illustration above, and the details of joint 
construction are briefly described and illus- 
trated opposite. The joint totally eliminates 
all packing, oiling, adjustments and compli- 
cations; and it cuts maintenance costs to an 
almost incredibly low level. 


In the six years since they were intro- 
duced, Johnson Joints have replaced literally 
thousands of old style packing boxes on 
slashers, dry cans, calenders and Sanfor- 
izers, and they are now furnished as stand- 


ard and original equipment by all large 
textile machinery manufacturers. 


The Johnson “Speed Heet’ method of 
draining the cylinders of certain types of 
slashers, sanforizers, etc., is illustrated oppo- 
site. With this method of drainage, the air, 
gas and condensate are forced out through 
the syphon pipe to a non-air binding trap 
as soon as the steam is admitted. This 
quick and constant elimination of not only 
condensate, but air and gas as well, assures 
quick heating of the cylinders when starting 
up, and permits the high, even temperature 
required for a fast rate of operation. 


Still another type of Johnson “Speed 
Heet” system with rotary syphon pipes is 
available for five and seven foot slashers 
to which the single, stationary syphon pipe 
drainage method diagrammed opposite is 
not adaptable because of the tie rods used 
in the large cylinders. Ask for bulletins 
describing the Johnson Joint in detail. With 
it we will send a special bulletin describing 
its application to textile service. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Rotary PRESSURE JOINT 
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The Joint The basic 


construction of the Johnson Joint is 
shown above. The rotating member 
consists Of two parts; the nipple (1) 
which is attached to the drying roll, 
and the thrust collar (2) which slides 
over the nipple end-ways, but is 
keyed to it so they rotate together. 
Both of these parts seat against the 
carbon graphite rings (3). The ring 
at the right forms the seal, and as 
pressure increases within the joint, 
the seal naturally increases; so the 
joint is self-adjusting. The ring at 
left acts as a bearing surface. By 
using rings of a special carbon 
graphite, which is a natural lubri- 
cant, oiling is eliminated. The ball- 
and-socket form provides for angular 
misalignment, and annular space be- 
tween the nipple and housing pro- 
vide for lateral misalignment. 
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Vf he Method ) The “Speed 


Heet"’ method consists of supplying 
steam to the cylinder, and removing 
air, and condensate, through the 
same Johnson Joint as shown in the 
drawing above. Ask for bulletin 
suggesting various simple, practical 
ways of applying this method to 
existing drying equipment. 
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When Progress Puts 
a Double Burden on 

















When your sales increase, your payroll and 





payables must expand for the new production, | 
while your receivables tie up a greater propor- | 
tion of your liquid funds. The result is a double | 








burden on working capital—and another problem 


that is ‘‘made-to-order’’ for commercial factoring. Bi 


The procedure is simplicity itself. While continu- | 
ing to grant regular terms to customers, you merely 
discount your receivables and thus keep all your 
capital hard at work. Substantial economies are 
effected too— your bookkeeping costs are reduced, 


credit-checking and collection expense is elimi- 


et OE Le eRe 


nated and you are protected against credit losses. 


Let us consider your specific problem 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Thinking 140 Years 
to Produce This; 





COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Produced Thisin Only 27 Years 


By the individual and isolated 
effort of scores of inventors over 
a period of about 140 years the 
automobile by slow stages of de- 
velopment finally reached the 
point when it was a practical 
method of transportation. Then 
the automobile industry discov- 
ered COLLECTIVE THINKING 
and its progress in the 27 years 
that have followed has been one 
of the marvels of the age. 

Textile finishing can also util- 


ize collective thinking with 
equally important results. In 
fact collective thinking is highly 
essential in textile finishing to- 
day because the multiplicity of 
problems created by new fibres 
and style changes require a 
breadth of knowledge and expe- 
rience that is seldom given to 
one man or even to one organi- 
zation. Furthermore, delivery 
requirements demand prompt 
solution of these problems. 


Collective thinking in connec- 
tion with sizing, printing and 
finishing problems is available 
even to the smallest textile unit 
through A-H Consultation Ser- 
vice. This service is rendered 
free of charge by a staff of spe- 
cially trained chemists assisted 
by a completely equipped mod- 
ern laboratory and a company 
experience of 122 years. 

Write and tell us your prob- 
lem or ask our nearest repre- 
sentative to call. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mags. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York . Boston . Philadelphia . Charlotte 


A-H CHEMICALS 


Tallow € Waxes * 
Pigment Colors and Lakes 


Bichromate of Soda @ 


Bichromate of Potash 


Sizing and Finishing Gums and Compounds 
Soluble Gums @ Softeners @ Soluble Oils 
Soaps 2 Flour Dextrines * Starches 
Ammonia Acids @ Blue Vitriol @ Borax 
@ Liquid Chlorine © 


Chloride of Lime @ Caustic Soda (solid or flaked) 
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UNIVERSAL IDEAL CONTINUOUS SLIDE 











No matter whether your looms are old or the most 
modern obtainable, their ultimate capacity will never 
be achieved if you equip them with inferior harness 

equipment. 

It is at this vital stage of production that the quality 
and quantity of the weave is determined — and with it 
the amount of profit it will net you. 

Do not try to save a few pennies per frame on . the 
first cost, but look at the ultimate result in the amount 
of money you can make over a period of time with 
real honest equipment built for durability and only 
embodied in STEHEDCO Loom Harness. | 

When in need of harness frames, it will pay you 
to remember that — SSS 



































THERE 1S NONE SO DURABLE + SO 
EFFICIENT » SO ECONOMICAL AS 
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EXPERIENCE-BUILT - TOP-NOTCH PRODUCTION 
ALSO UNLVERSAL IDEAL DOUBLE BAR. 


DOUBLE STAGG penned BAR. ARTEX- 


7 SOC EE a >i rm 4.48 




















DOUBLE BAR PLUSH AND VELVET 
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UNIVERSAL DOUBLE IRON END 
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No. 75 
Lock Hook 
Screw Type 


No. 90 
Lock Hook 
Bolted Type 


Creel Tension Weights 
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Flat Steel Heddles 


For Every Woven Material 
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WJ of Every Type 














Tempered and Polished Steel Pile Gauges 


QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


GheStehedco 


Super Excellence 


The durability of finish and construction of 
every item is unsurpassed. 


The superlative smoothness and polish is the 
best that can be obtained. 


The workmanship is of the very highest order. 


The scientific design is such as only many years 
of original thought, effort, and experience can 
produce. 


This super excellence is back of every single 
STEHEDCO product purchased anywhere at 
anytime—and is made possible only by the 
unequaled rigid and strict tests and require- 
ments that constantly check every vital stage of 
production. 


The preeminent position of STEHEDCO 
Equipment in the Textile field is a tradition and 
source of great pride with us, and we are ex- 


ceedingly careful that it be maintained. 
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Custom Made to Suit Requirements 


Comb Reed 
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Selvave 


Harness 








Drop 


All-Metal Reed:» 
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Untreated fabric at 


left. Note clean appearance of fabric treated with 


“*Shirlan’ 
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WILMINGTON, 


—illustrated at right. 


, 


The active ingredient in “Shirlan’”’ is water in- 
soluble and is therefore not easily removed from 


fabrics by weathering. 
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“SHIRLAN”’ EXTRA— Concentrated type. Suitable 
The illustration is an unretouched photograph of ten- 
ounce duck exposed for four months to the weather 


for application in alkaline solution. 
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and tested for mildew resistance. 





COTTON 
FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, 


h 


lable in three grades: 


. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


may be either applied directly to 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, 


1S aval 


Write for samples and full information 


ldew water resistant finis 


lan’’ 


dew proofing of textile fibers and fabrics. It is 
nation mi 


HIRLAN” was developed especially for the mil- 


the soaking and conditioning of silk. 


“Shir 
“SHIRLAN”’ A—For use with ‘“‘Aridex’’ for combi- 


““Shirlan 
yarns or fabrics or added to the solution when 


non-toxic and non-volatile . . . may be used with 
safety on fabrics that are subsequently to be handled. 
they are sized. Shirlan also prevents fungous growths 


in 
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L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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FOR OUR ALEMITE 
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Nickel-clad Steel peroxide bleaching kier at the plant 
of a well-known southern textile mill. At this mill all 
cotton yarn.is bleached exclusively in their Nickel-clad 
Steel kier. Built by R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga. 


..» HERE’S WHAT THE USER MEANS C—_) Requirements for 
the Peroxide 


Bleaching Kier 


HECK over the list at your right. You'll agree that no metal which 
doesn't excel in every one of these points, would you call “satisfactory : 
in every respect”. Which is the exact phrase used by the manager of the eel Seda e I 


southern textile mill which uses this Nickel-clad Steel kier. composition of peroxide 


His needs are the same as yours. You want no metal touching your fabrics bleach solutions. It MUST be 
which is corroded by peroxide bleach or which will harmfully catalyze de- rust proof and highly corro- 
rae sion resistant. 
composition of the bleach. You cut costs in operation and maintenance only 
if the rust proof metal you use is also strong and tough to stand hard 2. For the long life that means 


knocks. And, of course, you can’t use any metal except one you can readily economy, it MUST have high 
strength and wear resistance. 


Pure Nickel would meet all these ““musts”. But so does Nickel-clad Steel, 3. The metal MUST be read- 
ily fabricated by the ordinary 


and for heavy equipment such as large tanks and kiers, at lower cost. This idiot Serming, welding 
bi-metal is permanently bonded. All that ever touches your bleaches and and riveting. 

your fabrics is the Nickel surface, 10% to 20% deep. Yet the steel cladding 

gives the solid support you need, in the part where you don’t need corro- 


fabricate. 


sion resistance. 


W rite for full information: a year from now | 
you ll be saying, “satisfactory in every 1espect.” we 


PRODUCED BY LUKENS STEEL CO., COATESVILLE, PA. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CONDOR WHIPCORD V-BELTS 
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UNIFORM 
POWER 











Condor Whipcord V-Bel? installation in a limited space. 





With the starting hum of the motor, Condor Whipcord V-Belts begin to 
pick up power smoothly . . . transmit it evenly to the driven unit. Day ~* ‘“ 
in, day out, their performance does not vary. 





Ideal for textile drives—where smooth, uniform power is essential—Condor 
Whipcord V-Belts embody a strength member that maintains firmness, uniformity, 
and flexibility even in the most punishing service. 


By placing the endless whipcord strength member in the neutral! axjs area with 





| 
an extensible section above, a compression section below—an exclusive PRODUCTS | 
Manhattan design—Condor Whipcord V-Belts reduce stretch, slip, and internal | 
breakdown. ... add longer service life and highest operating economy. V-Belt titan Alien 
For better production, fewer “seconds” and more profit, follow the example of [onsmission Belt Suction Hose 
— _— er Coste Whi rd V-Belts Cone Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
many leading mills——specify Condor ipco elts. ais: thine Oilless Bearings 
i c as =< : Acid Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
9-POINT BALANCED CONSTRUCTION an eT en eee 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


Minimum Inelastic Stretch. Smooth Running. 
Wide Margin of Strength. 


Uniform Flexibility. 


Maximum Traction. 
High Resistance to Side Wear. 


te 


Correct Lateral Reenforcement. 
Matched Length. 


Maximum Resistance to Structural 


PPS? F 


Breakdown. 
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THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


TT Ss OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC, 
VA 
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This new section of the McCrary Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Miil receives better than 35 footcanules 
of light. Each combination lighting unit contains 
one 400-watt mercury lamp and three 1.0-waitt 
MAZDA lamps. 
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*LIGHT CONDITIONING provides the right 
amount of light and the right kind of lighting 
for seeing and comfort wherever eyes are us 
in factories, offices, or shops. 





fies Conditioning with the new type of combination mercury and 
incandescent lighting gives the McCrary Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- . 
boro, N. C., makers of Full Fashioned Hosiery, several worth while TEST these key points 
advantages. Especially increased efficiency and improved employee for profit leaks 


morale because of the brighter, more cheerful working and seeing con- 


os Light Conditioning can help great- 
ditions. ly to reduce profit leaks in the fol- 


. oe : . : . coos lowing departments in a textile 
Light Conditioned textile mills report many advantages including, 1 sail; Aiba ame dene thaw tiahetiats et 


Decreased production costs; 2—Fewer “seconds”; 3—Improved quality these places in your mills by meas- 
of goods as a whole; 4—Better supervision; 5—Reduced accidents. uring it with a Light Meter ? 


Like many leading plants,the McCrary mills use MAZDA lamps and mercury 1—Spinning room 
lamps made by General Electric. When blended in equal parts, the color 2—Warp preparation and drawing- 
of light produced simulates daylight. For further information on how to in departments 


light condition your plant, write to either address given below. 3—Weave shed 
4—Knitting departments 
5—Looping and seaming 
departments 
With a General Electric Light Meter that measures light as 6—Color matching room 
simply as a thermometer measures temperature, you can 
measure the light in your plant and see whether it is up to 
light-conditioning standards. Every textile mill executive 
should have one. Priced at only $11.50. 


MEASURE MILL LIGHTING WITH THE G-E LIGHT METER 


7—Inspection room 


8—Office and administration 
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REEVES 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 














How REEVES engineering skill plus the com- 
plete line of REEVES Speed Control equipment get results 
for any manufacturer is illustrated by this example reported 
by E. S. Redmerski, one of the eight sales engineers on our 
New York staff: 


““A textile machinery manufacturer in developing a new 
tape finisher, asked us to recommend the best method of 
providing adjustable speeds. He wanted his new machine 
to have all the speeds required by different materials and 
finishes, changes in weather, production schedules and 
other variable factors. 


“For accomplishing the desired results, we chose from 
the complete line of REEVES Speed Control equipment 
two vertical enclosed design Transmissions and engineered 
the hook-up pictured here. Vertical design Transmissions 
saved space. The larger motor-driven Transmission drives 
the entire machine at any required speed over a 4:1 ratio. 


mm eeREVES 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, DEPT. T-97, COLUMBUS, IND. 
Send FREE copy of latest edition of your Speed Control Handbook which 
illustrates and describes the complete REEVES line and its use through- 
out industry. 


A gt - 


COTTON 
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Example 


Reported by 


E. S. Redmerski, 


Reeves engineer- 


ing staff). New York. 


The smaller Transmission, driven direct through flexible 
coupling from constant speed shaft of larger REEVES, in 
turn drives horizontal drying section through coupling 
and speed reducer, synchronizing this section perfectly 
with main section. The result is maximum production, 
uniform quality under every operating condition.” 


Men whp sell REEVES Transmissions, Vari-Speed Motor 
Pulleys and Motodrives are primarily engineers. All are 
factory-trained. Many are graduates of leading technical 
schools. A large majority devote their entire attention to 
engineering successful applications of variable speed con- 
trol. And with a complete line of speed control equipment 
from which to choose—a line built around three distinct, 
basic units—they are in a position to recommend the ONE 
best unit for your individual needs. Is it any wonder that 
their customers rely on their judgment and advice? This 
unequaled service is available to you—without obligation. 
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Buy Americans :: - 


. . . you'll see the wisdom of your choice not only in lower 
maintenance costs but in reduced payrolls. Expense is negli- 
gible wherever American Pressed Steel Trucks are used 
because light, strong, tough steel replaces the obsolete 
wooden frame types. Every American model is assembled 
from formed parts securely bolted together. This means that 
should a member become damaged through accident or 
abuse, it can be replaced easily by any unskilled workman. 
Payrolls are definitely lower, too, because operators can 
handle more loads every workday with less fatigue. This 
has been demonstrated repeatedly by concerns employing 
many hands. It is due to the correct balance of ‘‘American” 
trucks and the fact that they roll on accurately turned, 
true-running wheels. 


There’s an ‘‘American”’ Truck especially designed for every 
type of work. Those illustrated here are especially favored 
in the cotton industry. Write today for illustrated catalog 
and list prices. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
4200 Wissahickon Avenue—Dept. 9 sk 
Philadelphia, Pa. Seat of tate 
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A Pioneer Moves and Modernizes— 





West Pp oint Mes. 


Co. Opens New 


TESTING IRRESEARCH LABORATORY 


N 1921 the West Point Manufac- By John . Fonville to The Dixie Cotton Mills at La- 


turing Company established, at 
its Shawmut, Alabama, Division, 
a testing and research laboratory which was at the 
time one of the pioneer establishments of its kind in 
the industry. It was started, primarily, to function 
in relation to tests on hose and belting duck and other 
“specification goods” then made largely in the organ- 
ization’s duck mills. A much wider field of usefulness 
for this laboratory was soon evident, however, and its 
service was gradually expanded to embrace other ac- 
tivities in connection with maintenance and improve- 
ment of product quality, bettering manufacturing 
methods, and correlating the manufacturing standards 
of the company’s mills to the requirements of the cus- 
tomers. 
The services of the laboratory were made available 
to the West Poiat Company’s five plants, at Shawmut, 
Lanett, Langdale, Fairfax, and Riverview, Ala., and 


The attractive exterior of the new laboratory at Shawmut. Office of Shawmut Mill Division at right, 


with the mill in the background 





Grange, and the Anchor Duck Mills, 

at Rome, Ga., which are closely as- 
sociated with West Point through the joint selling 
agency of Wellington, Sears Company, and to other 
Wellington, Sears mills. 

The marketing of industria] fabrics from these 
several mills by Wellington Sears Company naturally 
produced a tremendous variety of questions regarding 
constructions and applications of fabrics in industrial 
products and processes. This work led to the publica- 
tion in 1934 by Wellington Sears Company of a pub- 
lication entitled “Handbook of Industrial Fabrics” ed- 
ited by Professor Geo. B. Haven of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

The distribution of this handbook brought an ever- 
increasing demand for technical assistance from engi- 
neers and purchasing agents. Some of these requests 
for service require considerable laboratory research 






































































The tastefully furnished and decorated reception room of the new laboratory. The wall pane's are photo- 
graphs of mill processes, made especially for this room by Margaret Bourke-White 


while many of the problems require comparative test- 
ing in connection with experimental fabrics. This 
work increased to such a volume in the old laboratory 
that a sub-division of the laboratory activities was 
required. 

In the period since the establishment of the origi- 
nal laboratory in 1921, customer requirements for 
specifications on various kinds of textiles have multi- 
plied and extended, and now a greater proportion of 
the entire category of the company’s products call for 
laboratory testing. This increase in the physical re- 
quirements made upon the laboratory taxed its facili- 
ties. Furthermore, outstanding developments and ad- 
vances that have been made in testing and research 
equipment and methods and in atmospheric condition- 
ing, etc., called for improvement, increase in facilities, 
and modernization in the laboratory. Realizing the 
necessity of control and research testing for the main- 
tenance of the necessary standards in product and 
customer service, the West Point management has 
met the need by the erection, this year, of a new lab- 
oratory building, designed and equipped specifically to 
meet current and future requirements. The labora- 
tory activities have just been transferred into the new 
building, which, with its facilities, and some illustra- 
tions of its services, will be described in this story. 


The Functions of the Laboratory 


As they have been developed from experience and 
the needs of their customers, the chief functions of 
the laboratory may be described in three main divi- 
sions: Control testing of manufacturing processes in 
the mills; specification compliance testing in connec- 
tion with products and their uses; and the broader 
field of research testing. The new laboratory build- 


ing, with its equipment, has been designed specifical- 
ly as a plant for these activities. 


The New Building 


The new building itself, located adjacent to the of- 
fice of the Shawmut Division, is a commodious, single- 
story building with full basement, 60 by 40 feet. It is 
built of tapestry brick, with special insulation fea- 
tures. The front portion of the building is given over 
to the director’s office and reception room. The en- 
trance vestibule is equipped with an attractive dis- 
play case for the exhibition of the company’s products. 
Tasteful and attractive decoration prevails through- 
out the reception quarters. The reception room is 
beautifully decorated, and features a series of wall 
panels containing enlargements of striking photo- 
graphs of various mill processes, made specially for 
the purpose by Margaret Bourke-White, the famous 
photographer of New York City. Inlaid floor cover- 
ing in this room features in its design the trademark 
of “Oceanic” duck, one of the company’s outstanding 
products. The director’s office, on the opposite side 
of the building, is tastefully decorated and furnished 
in the modernistic manner. 

The main testing room occupies the entire rear 
portion of the main floor. It is 60 x 22 feet, with the 
equipment arranged for efficiency and effectiveness. 
It has hardwood floors, with a 12-foot ceiling height, 
and is adequately insulated, with brick and hollow- 
tile walls, and a Celotex and rock-wool ceiling insula- 
tion and a 3-foot air space between the ceiling and 
roof. It is equipped with the latest design of Parks- 
Cramer air conditioning, a direct expansion central 
station unit, which provides a complete air change in 
the room every two minutes, and uses a.714-ton West- 
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inghouse compressor for refrigeration. This equip- 
ment supplies air to the room through a duct located 
near the ceiling on one of the long sides of the room, 
with return outlets located near the floor on the same 
side, providing an even and constant circulation, with- 
out drafN, throughout the entire room. Taylor auto- 
matic air-operated controls regulate the system, with 
which, regardless of outside conditions, the atmos- 
pheric conditions in the test room may be held accu- 
rately and constantly within a variation of 1 or 2 de- 
grees of temperature and 1 per cent variation in rel- 
ative humidity. 


Entire Building Is Air-Conditioned 


The reception quarters of the laboratory are also 
air-conditioned with similar, but smaller equipment. 
The basement is utilized for the air conditioning 


Interior of main testing room. Views made from opposite ends of the room. 
ducts along the wall, and excellent artificial lighting. 


foreground of the upper photograph 
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equipment, files, photo-micrography and chemical test- 
ing. 

The lighting system in the main testing room is, 
like the remainder of the laboratory, modern and es- 
pecially designed for the purpose. It is of the indirect 
type, with the light being reflected against a white 
ceiling. The lights are of the new combination mer- 
cury-and-incandescent type; the two systems may be 
operated independently or simultaneously. When the 
two are burned at the same time, an effect closely ap- 
proaching natural daylight is secured—a distinct ad- 
vantage in providing adequate light at a constant in- 
tensity. 

As stated, the work of the laboratory is divided 
into three major functions. Under Control testing of 
manufacturing processes, it covers, among other ac- 
tivities, the analysis of cotton staple, twist determina- 


Note the air conditicnina 
The revolving conditioning rack is seen in the 
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A basement view, showing the “works” of the two air-conditioning systems. 


tion, yarn and fabric weights, fabric analysis and de- 
termination of tensile strength. Under Specification 
compliance testing, it deals with the elements of a 
specification, tests to determine compliance with a cer- 
tain specification, and offers suggestions for correction 
of specification. Under the broader field of Research 
testing, the program involves physical and chemical 
and photographic investigations, fiber research, fabric 
development for new and unusual uses, study of ma- 
terials and products used in manufacturing, and the 
development of processes. 

A brief tour through the laboratory, with a de- 
scription of some of its equipment and methods, will 
illustrate how this essential department in West 
Point’s manufacturing and sales-service program per- 
forms. 


The Present Laboratory Equipment 


The equipment in the new laboratory is of the 
latest types. Tables and cabinets are arranged con- 
venient to the machines, so that little time is lost in 
going to them when the tests have been made and cal- 
culations are to be made or when storing and filing of 
the tested products and records is done. 

A Suter-Webb stapling machine is used for deter- 
mining the length of staple and the relative lengths of 
fiber in a sample. A Brown & Sharpe hand-operated 
reving reel is used. A device resembling a roving 
frame creel was designed, equipped with skewers so 
that roving may be unwound from a bobbin without 
undue strain. A Belger automatic roving tester is a 
part of the equipment. 

For testing the strength and stretch of single 
varn, an Alfred Suter single strand breaker is used. 
There are two Scott ply yarn testers used, one of 25— 
50-pound capacity and one of 50-pound capacity. Both 
are equipped with autographic charts which record the 
strength and stretch of ply and cable yarns. Each 


machine has been equipped with small tables or plat- 
forms bolted to it so that the operator is not required 
to reach down to a table to select the samples and 
then replace them, but may lay them on the platforms 
until all tests are completed. Adjacent to these ma- 
chines is a stand made from a twister spindle, which 





carries the spool of ply yarn, from which the yarn may 
be pulled without change in the twist, which occurs 
when yarn is pulled over-end from a stationary spool. 
A Scott vertical convertible skein and fabric tester, of 
200—600-pound capacity, tests yarn and fabric for 
elongation and strength; it is equipped with a con- 
venient platform as described, and is located near a 
table equipped with balance type grain scales. 

A Suter direct numbering machine reads the num- 
ber of a yarn when 120 yards are placed on it; it also 
handles ply yarn, reading direct, in single number or 
count, by the addition of weights. Next to this ma- 
chine is a Brown & Sharpe skein yarn winder. A 
Suter ply yarn twist counter has an attachment so 
that the twist in the single strand may be determined. 
A certain amount of tension is placed on the yarn until 
a metal contact pin, which is drawn up as tension is 
applied to the yarn, completes an electrical circuit and 
a light flashes. Then the twist is removed by turning 
the handle until the same amount of twist is inserted 
in the opposite direction, which again pulls the con- 
tact pin against the metal, causing the light to flash. 
The total reading on the meter is divided by 2, giving 
the original twist in the yarn. 

Both a Suter 3-inch pick counter with magnifying 
glass and gear traverse and a l-inch glass are used. 
When the 3-inch glass is used, the cloth count is taken 
3 times, giving an average over 9 inches of cloth, and 
when the l-inch glass is used the count is taken 9 
times, giving a similar average. The 3-inch glass is 
used on fabrics of 25 picks per inch or less. A Randall 
& Stickney gauge for testing the thickness of fabric 
has interchangeable feet and measures thickness to 
1/1000-inch. Different weights are used on this ma- 
chine to meet the requirements of different specifica- 
tions, some of which call for tests with a 6-ounce, 10- 
ounce weight, etc. For close inspection of fabric for 
defects, such as reed marks, thin places, etc., there is 
a table which has strong lamps placed underneath a 
ground glass surface over which the fabric is passed. 

Two Scott horizontal tensile strength machines for 
fabric testing are used; both are equipped with re- 
cording charts. One machine, a standard length ma- 
chine for testing fabrics in the 600-1,500-pound break 
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range, operates at a varied jaw separation speed. The 
other is a 400-pound minimum/800-pound maximum 
machine. 

For weighing yard samples of full width, there is 4 
68-ounce Toledo scale. A Julian P. Friez & Sons tem- 
perature and humidity recorder may be moved to any 
part of the room. Two 8-basket Emerson conditioning 
ovens, with scales, are used; and a novel feature of 
this equipment is that each oven is located on a port- 
able stand so that it may be moved about in the lab- 
oratory. This is especially helpful when bone-dry 
tests in connection with breaking strength are being 
made; the oven is simply moved to the proper machine 
and the tests performed without the usual hurry- 
scurry to get from the oven, usually located on a fixed 
base in another part of the room, to the tensile 
strength machine before the moisture content of the 
sample changes. 

Samples to be conditioned and tested are placed on 
an automatic rotating rack, located in the center of 
the room, which moves slowly, at 2 revolutions per 
minute. While the atmospheric conditions of the room 
are as nearly ideal as possible, the rotation of the rack 
is an extra precaution to provide the most thorough 
conditioning possible. The samples remain on this 
conditioning rack for the time specified in connection 
with a given test. 

This is by no means a complete listing of the equip- 
ment used in the laboratory. In fact, it is the policy 
of the management to continually seek out any addi- 
tional equipment and methods that will more closely 
co-ordinate the laboratory’s work with the testing re- 
quirements of the mills’ customers. An instance of 
this is found in a recent addition to the equipment—a 
Wyzenbeck & Staff, Inc., precision wear testmeter. 
This is equipped with a wire slide which oscillates 
against fabric samples and wears them by friction. 
In testing heavier goods, a piece of emery cloth is sub- 
stituted for the wire slide, in order to make the fabric 
wear faster; since the tests are comparative, this ar- 
rangement has been found satisfactory. The pres- 
sure of the fabric against the emery cloth may be ad- 
justed by means of a lever and weight. A counter 
gives the exact number of oscillations of the slide. As 
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the lint and dust are rubbed from the fabric, they are 
removed by a suction pump into a bag. 

The basement testing room is equipped for photo- 
graphic and micro-photographic work, and also has 
equipment for chemical testing, oil testing for vis- 
cosity and flash point, and de-sizing tests for yarn 
and cloth. The laboratory has a stationary 8x10 cam- 
era, a 5x7 portable camera, and a Bausch & Lomb 
micro-photographic camera. A stroboscope is also a 
part of the equipment of this department. 


Regular Testing for the Mils 


One phase of the laboratory’s regular work in con- 
nection with Control testing of manufacturing is the 
routine testing of yarn and cloth samples from each of 
the mills, for strength, elongation, moisture content, 
etc. A sample of the product, with the necessary iden- 
tification, is brought to the laboratory in an air-tight 
can, on which the atmospheric conditions of the room 
in which it was made are recorded. It is conditioned 
for at least 4 hours and sometimes for as long as 12 
hours in the laboratory. 

Then, in the case of a sample of mechanical fabric, 
for example, the width is measured, the weight deter- 
mined, the ends and picks counted, and the count of 
the warp and filling are ascertained. The contraction 
of the warp and contraction of the filling is deter- 
mined by using the Brighton Mills crimp tester and 
the off-square contraction, the difference in contrac- 
tion between the warp and filling, is recorded. Crimp 
is found on the same machine. The bow and gauge 
are found. The twist in the warp and filling is checked 
on the twist counter and, if required, the sample is 
further conditioned, weighed, broken and bone-dried 
to determine the actual regain and moisture content. 
In testing for tensile strength, lines are drawn on the 
sample to follow the warp and filling threads so that 
there will be no cross-pull when it is placed in the 
machine. Some samples are tested for tensile strength 
after conditioning in the room, others after bone-dry- 
ing, and some in both ways. 

When samples do not meet the pre-determined 
standards of the mill, the proper department is noti- 
fied immediately. 





In the chemical and photographic room in the basement. 


to the “dark room" for developing films 


The door at the right leads 
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In addition to this regular testing of finished 
products, regular tests are made of stock in process, 
including roving and raw stock. For instance, a bob- 
bin of roving, brought to the laboratory, is run 
through the Belger roving tester, and any discrepancy 
or defect is immediately reported back to the card 
room. Or, a sample of raw stock is tested for staple 
and percentage of short fiber. 


The second main function of the laboratory, Speci- 
fication compliance testing, represents an important 
advance and a progressive step which is especially sig- 
nificant in connection with this company’s products, 
most of which are purchased under rigid specifications. 
Mill testing is done according to the standard Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials _ specifications. 
Specification compliance testing is carried out accord- 
ing to specific requirements, or under ASTM stand- 
ards, as desired. 

The third phase, Research testing, is broader in its 
scope than the other two, but is closely related to the 
routine work carried out under process control and 
specification compliance testing. As indicated in an 
earlier paragraph, this phase embraces a study of ma- 
terials and products used in manufacturing. An ex- 
ample is the testing done of lubricating oils to check 
on flash point, viscosity, etc. Plans are now under 
way for augmenting the chemical research phase of 
the laboratory’s activities, and work along this line 
may be gradually expanded. 

Furthermore, while the pure research phase has 
probably not been emphasized in the past as much as 
the other two functions, the laboratory is keenly aware 
of the strides being made in the relation of pure re- 
search to manufacturing, and is prepared to expand 
this part of its work. 

Two cases may be cited as illustrations of the 
practical value of the laboratory’s services in connec- 
tion with actual mill operation. In checking up in or- 
der to place the responsibility for a defective piece of 
product upon the right department, the work of the 
laboratory is invaluable in checking samples of the 
stock as it comes from each of the processes in the 
progressive steps toward the completed yarn and cloth. 
In this manner a defect is located close to its source 


~~ 


Robert Rearden, director of the laboratory, 
Point laboratory . : : , 


ii de er 


‘« seen at the micro-photographic camera 
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and can therefore be remedied more readily and with 
less consequent damage to the product and quality. 

The analysis of cotton fiber through the use of the 
staple sorter proves useful in many ways. One of the 
mills had difficulty with the cards loading up. The 
staple apparatus was used on the stock, and it was 
promptly and conclusively determined that it was long 
cotton that was causing this, rather than short staple 
falling down and packing up the card as was first sup- 
posed. 

One time one of the mill managements had a sus- 
picion that the depredations of the boll weevil were 
resulting in a decreased breaking strength of yarns 
made from cotton coming from the weevil-infested 
areas. To experiment, a bale of cotton was taken from 
an infested territory, and another bale secured from 
a territory not yet invaded by the weevil, and tests 
run through under identical conditions. Making a 7s 
yarn it was found that the cotton from the weevil- 
infested area showed a breaking factor of 1,614 while 
the cotton from the non-infested section produced a 
yarn with a breaking factor of 1,948. 

The complete and comprehensive laboratory files 
provide a cumulative fund of information and experi- 
ence. A half-yard sample of every style made is stored 
and indexed. Another sample, 8x10 inches, is filed 
with cloth organizations and test results, giving two 
permanent records of each style. 

After the regular tests for manufacturing are 
made, the report forms are passed to a clerk, who re- 
cords the data on a 8x5-inch card in a Kardex system; 
50 such records may be tabulated on a single card, 
giving a convenient record of each style over a period 
of years. These cards give the complete information 
as to specifications, compliance, strength, crimp, 
count, gauge, bow, etc.; it is a fabric’s diary, and, sub- 
sequently, history. | 

The laboratory is in charge of Robert Rearden, who 
has supervised its activities for a number of years. 
The staff consists of 3 men and 2 women assistants. 

R. Kennon Perry, of Atlanta, Ga., was the architect 
in charge of the design and erection of the new labora- 
tory building. Batson-Cook Company, of West Point, 
Ga., were the general contractors. 
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Modern Practices, for Textile Plants, in 


POWER FACTOR CORRECTION 


By A. G. Stanford * 


RECOGNIZED authority on_ textile 
mill electrical problems tells here how 
in some southeastern states, mills may real- 
ize handsome returns by raising their power 
factor. One mill which installed capacitors 
for power factor correction effected a 


yearly saving of $25,000 a year on its power 
bill. 


That's real money—and this article may 
start you on the way to a similar benefit . 


tor clause in many wholesale power contracts 

with the introduction, by several power utili- 
ties serving industries in the Southeast, of new or 
modified rate schedules which offer positive reduc- 
tions in the cost of power through the medium of 
higher maintained values of power factor. 

With the complex problems of interconnected high 
tension transmission systems and the ever-increasing 
demand for wholesale, commercial and residential 
power, the utilities have reached the stage in their 
expansion programs where the overall power factor 
of their systems is a matter of vital importance if 
voltage and regulation is to be maintained in a man- 
ner satisfactory for all classes of customers. 

Years ago, while wholesale power contracts were 
in an experimental stage and definite rate schedules 
were being formulated, many types of motors and oth- 
er electrical equipment were being rapidly developed 
commercially and offered to the industries as a means 
of improved motive power. The resultant effect of the 
various designs of electrical equipment on the power 
factor at generating station was not fully known nor 
ef primary interest to the utilities during their early 
days of development. 

With the very definite knowledge that it cost more 
to generate power to supply a load of low power fac- 
tor as compared with one of higher value, it was but 
natural that the utilities should incorporate in their 
contracts certain limitations, insofar as the power fac- 
tor of the customer’s load was concerned. This was 
to obtain a degree of protection to the supplier and to 
make more equitable the adopted rate schedules, to 


Ne MEANING has been placed on the power fac- 





*Manager, electrical engineering department, Robert and Com- 


pany, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


the end that the customers whose average power fac- 
tor was reasonably high would not be penalized in 
bearing a portion of the added expense of producing 
power to supply those customers with extremely low 
power factors. 

A majority of wholesale power contracts have car- 
ried the provision wherein the customer agreed, in 
some cases, to maintain not less than a stipulated 
value of power factor or, in other cases, to pay at a 
higher rate for the energy consumed at power fac- 
tors lower than that stated in the contract. The 
power factor value usually stated was 80 or 85 per 
cent, these values having no doubt been arrived at 
as a fairly close average of the resultant power fac- 
tors to be expected from the type of drives then in 
most general use. 

Only in rare cases have the utilities enforced the 
power factor provisions of their contracts even 
though, in the light of the present day practice which 
approaches individual] motor drives for all machines, 
the various requirements of these small motors, 
transformers and controls has resulted in the average 
operating power factor of many of the wholesale 
customers being in the range of 65 to 75 per cent. 

For their part many utilities in the Southeast are 
making large investments in power factor corrective 
equipment in the form of large synchronous condens- 
ers and capacitors and locating them at important 








Fig. |. Two 10-kva box type dust-tight capacitors on 
40-hp. motor driving cards and drawing with con- 
nections made in motor starter = , 
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Fig. 2. A 60-kva small rack dust-tight capacitor 
for mounting at center of load distribution on feed- 
er circuit. This is shown mounted on channel iron 
supports in a spinning room 


points on their transmission and distribution systems. 

To make mutual the benefits from higher main- 
tained power factors some utilities have already of- 
fered, and others will offer in the future, rate sched- 
ules embodying definite reductions in the average 
per kilowatt hour cost. Other utilities may find it 
necessary to enforce the penalty clauses pertaining 
to power factors below the stipulated value. 

From the standpoint of any wholesale customer, it 
is worth while to have a comprehensive study or sur- 
vey made of the existing power factor conditions to 
determine both the amount of corrective capacity and 
the type of equipment that should be installed to ef- 
fect the greatest return on the investment and the 
greatest operating benefits for the entire plant. 

Only after a survey of existing conditions has been 
made and the load, voltage and power factor values 
obtained for all feeders is it possible to determine the 
type of corrective equipment best suited for the par- 
ticular needs. 


Types of Equipment Available for Power Factor 
Correction 

The principal types of power factor corrective 
equipment are the synchronous motor, the synchron- 
ous condenser and the static condenser or capacitor. 
Following is a brief outline of the more general ap- 
plications for each type. 

SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS find their principal applica- 
tion in new plants or where new equipment is to be 
installed which require motors of large horsepower 
rating and only where the total installed capacity of 
such motors is a large percentage of the total op- 
erating load. These motors may be designed to op- 
erate at a definite mechanical load at 100 per cent or 
unity power factor with additional capacity to supply 
reactive power at any percentage of leading power 
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factor which latter in turn offsets the lagging power 
factor or squirrel cage type motors and other induc- 
tive equipment in operation in the plant. 

It should be noted that synchronous motors should 
be used only on drives which operate almost contin- 
uously if the desired overall value of the power fac- 
tor for the plant load is to be maintained. 

Due primarily to the absence of many large mo- 
tors in textile plants the synchronous motor finds 
its least application in this industry. 

SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS, while providing a more 
positive means than synchronous motors for main- 
taining the desired percentage of corrective capacity, 
have the disadvantage, for many plants, of being an- 
other piece of rotating machinery which should be 
housed in a manner which permits of constant super- 
vision by a competent attendant. Remote and auto- 
matic control devices for these machines remove only 
a portion of their disadvantages. Primarily for this 
reason this type of corrective equipment has not been 
used extensively in textile plants. 

Up to a few years ago synchronous condensers 
could usually be installed—where fairly large 
amounts of corrective capacity was required—at a 
considerably lower cost than capacitors. Even af- 
ter taking into consideration the higher operating 
losses, maintenance, etc., these machines would show 
a greater return on the investment. At the present 
day price of capacitors this condition no longer holds 
true for synchronous condensers except perhaps for 
certain industries where unusually large blocks of 
power are involved, and the installation of large rotat- 
ing units offers no serious handicap. 


Equipment Best Suited to Textile Plants 


With the improvements in the manufacture—and 
consequent reduction in cost—of capacitors, this type 
of equipment for power factor correction is rapidly 
gaining in popularity. The flexibility of installation 
makes these units ideal for practically any type of 
plant and with the proper distribution and capacity of 
units a maximum of benefits can be obtained. 

In general, three arrangements of the units are 
available, each of which involves the use of the re- 
quired number of standard 5, 10 or 15 kva single- or 
three-phase units to obtain the necessary amount of 
corrective capacity. These are as follows: 

First, the individual motor capacitor which may 
consist of one or more standard units which may be 
mounted directly on the motor frame or adjacent 
thereto and connected either directly across the mo- 
tor terminals or across the terminals on the load side 
of the motor starter but ahead of the overload pro- 
tective device. If it is desired to leave capacitor in 
operation when the motor is stopped, the capacitor 
may be connected across the load side of the discon- 
necting switch ahead of the motor control. 

While requiring, in some cases, more wiring than 
the succeeding types, the necessity for a separate 
circuit breaker or switch for the capacitor is elimin- 
ated with the result that this method may frequently 
be found to be the cheapest in first cost. Figure 1 
illustrates an installation of this type. It should be 
noted that the dust-tight unit is approved for installa- 
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tion at any point where motors and controls may be 
installed in textile plants. 

Second, the rack type, dust-tight units assembled 
in small groups usually totalling from 30 kva to 120 
kva mounted in racks on the wall or suspended from 
the ceiling or beams. These units should be located 
near the ends of feeders or as far from the substa- 
tion as is practical so that the greatest benefit in 
voltage regulation and reduction in line losses can 
be obtained. In existing mills a tap or pull-box can 
usually be found from which the supply circuit to 
the capacitors may be run. 

An air circuit breaker or fused disconnecting 
switch should be installed on a column or wall con- 
venient to the unit. With this arrangement someone 
in each department can be made responsible for dis- 
connecting the capacitors when the motors are shut 
down since it is undesirable to leave the corrective 
equipment in operation when not required. 

It is optional whether the capacitors are connect- 
ed on the line before or after the motors are started 
since the chance of damage to motors and controls due 
to high line voltage is slight. A safe rule to follow 
would be to start some of the motors, then the capaci- 
tors and then the balance of the motors. 

Figure 2 shows a 60 kva, three-phase, dust-tight, 
rack-type unit with air circuit breaker control mount- 
ed on column. 

Third, the large rack type unit each with control 
circuit breaker mounted on capacitor frame and ar- 
ranged for indoor or outdoor mounting. These units 
are usually installed at the substation or adjacent to 
the main switchboard and connected across the low 
tension busses. 

While having the advantage of being compact and 
requiring only a small amount of installation ex- 
pense, the full benefit from corrective equipment can- 
not usually be obtained with these units, and in some 
cases the total investment cost will be higher than for 
the small dust-tight units. 

Figures 3 and 4 show different arrangements of 
indoor rack type units. 

As a special application of this type—and one 
which has certain advantages—by the use of an auto- 





Eight 120-kva, three-phase rack type units 
installed in room over ‘switchboard rer 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. A 540- 
kva, three-phase 
rack type unit 
connected across 
an extension of 
main switchboard 
bus. Two other 
units of 240 kva 
capacity each are 
installed on the 
left of the unit 
shown here . 
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matic control panel, a motor-operated breaker with 
suitable relays is used and the capacitor is connected 
so as to be switched on when the plant load reaches a 
predetermined value and to be switched off when the 
load falls below a certain point, thus avoiding low 
line voltage during times of heavy load and high line 
voltage during times of light load. 


Savings in Power Cost;—in One Mill, $25,000 per Year 


No arbitrary figures can be given on the actual 
saving to be realized through power factor correction 
since this varies in each plant and is dependent on 
present operating values, the corrective capacity to be 
installed, and the rate schedule to be applied. 

As an illustration of the possible savings in pow- 
er cost an installation now being made in a cotton 
mill in the Southeast where approximately 2,200 kva 
of capacitors are being installed of the small rack 
type dust-tight units at an installed cost of approxi- 
mately $10.50 per kva, the total annual saving in pur- 
chased power will be very close to $25,000. 

Undoubtedly there are many other plants where- 
in the possible savings, based on rates that are now 
in effect, will show an annual return of from 20 to 
80 per cent or more on the necessary investment in 
power factor corrective equipment. 

It should be borne in mind that as far as the ef- 
fect of corrective equipment on the monthly bill for 
power is concerned a kva of corrective capacity, of 
any type of equipment, will bring about practically 
as much saving, no matter at what point in the plant 
it is installed. But with the proper study made and 
care used in the selection and location of the equip- 
ment, many supplemental benefits can be obtained 
such as: relieving overloaded circuits, excessive volt- 
age drop on'long feeders, etc. The installation of 
power factor corrective equipment can often be jus- 
tified to secure only these supplemental benefits even 
when no direct savings are offered by the utility. 

For textile plants, the choice of equipment, based 
on present day cost, lies largely between the individ- 
ual motor box type units or the small rack type, dust- 
tight units, each of which may be applied in a large 
number of ways. 
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Fiber arrangement showing various lengths of staple in one ''pull" of cotton. 


A Study of = 


Some F actors That Affect the — 
Spinning Value of Cotton 


By E. H. Helliwell 


ton usually are stated in the following order 


qo HE FACTORS affecting the spinning value of cot- 
of importance: grade, length of staple, strength 


of staple, character, and uniformity of staple. Con- 
sidered from the standpoint of yarn strength and end 
breakage, the most important factors are length of 
staple and uniformity of staple. 

Grade, as an indication of color and amount of 
trash contained may affect the waste loss during 
processing, and may affect the appearance of the 
finished yarn without affecting the yarn strength 
or end breakage, but grade as an indication of prep- 
aration and presence of neps and gin-damaged staple 
is more important because of its possible effect on 
the yarn strength. 

The strength of staple may vary within fairly wide 
limits without affecting the yarn strength. 

Character has a rather broad meaning and may 
be divided for discussion into the following proper- 
ties: fineness or diameter of fiber, spirality or con- 
volutions per unit length, temper of fiber, and de- 
gree of maturity. All of these properties are noted 
by the cotton classer as cling, drag, or body, and 
are sensed as a composite result rather than dis- 
tinguished as separate qualities. 

Creamy-colored cotton is always considered as 
most desirable as the color enhances the appearance 
of the finished yarn. The property that the color in- 
dicates, rather than the color itself, makes the good- 
colored cotton desirable. Creamy cotton is usually 
the first picking, is fully ripe and is free from im- 
mature fiber, whereas the blue or bluish-gray cotton 


ett here is the article that you have 
been looking for a long time. The 
author has written in condensed form the 
factors affecting the spinning value of cot- 
ton, and in such a manner that it is obvious 
to us all. He modestly states that credit is 
due him only for collecting, compiling, and 
condensing the information herein con- 
tained, that the real credit goes to the cot- 
ton classers, mill men, research workers, and 
technical instructors, whose willingness and 
patience made the article possible. This 
article is passed on to the reader, not as a 
complete statement of facts, but as a basis 
for further research and experiment which is 
so needed in the textile industry today. A 
journey of a thousand miles is begun with 
one step.—The Editors. 


indicates some kind of deterioration, and the yellow- 
tinged, stained or spotted stock, though of lower 
grade, often shows a good staple of uniform length. 


Length of Staple 


The length of staple selected to be run should 
suit the numbers to be spun, there being certain rec- 
ognized ranges of counts for specified staple lengths. 
Cotton of l-inch staple is suitable for counts from 
30s warp to 40s filling and should give a yarn of 
high skein break and low end breakage. Good spin- 
ning results could not be expected from a l-inch 
staple when 50s to 60s are spun. This point should 
be given ample consideration when determining the 
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spinning value of particular staple lengths. Given 
here is a range of counts and the staple lengths 
which are considered good practice: 





Staple Carded Yarn Combed ~~, 

ar n 
%” to % Warp Filling Warp 9 
= S | Up to 103 Upto 10s 
%” to %%” 10s to l4s 10s to 20s 
™” t ji” 14s to 20s 203 to 30s 
1” to 1%” 20s to 30s 30s to 36s to 30s to 40s 
1%” to 1%” 30s to 368 368 to 45s 30s to 60s 40s to 70s 
1%” to 1% 36s to 50s 45s to 60s 60s to 70e 7038 to 100s 
1%” to 1%” 50s to 70s 60s to 80s 70s to 80s 100s to 120s 
1%” to 1%” 80s to 100s 120s to 150s 
1%” to 1%” 100s to 180s 150s to 180s 











It may often prove good economy to vary the 
staple length by 1/32-inch or 1/16-inch above or be- 
low these specified lengths for many reasons. For 
certain staples the premiums or discounts on the 
stock may influence the length, or less waste loss, 
higher permissible speeds, and better yarn and fabric 
may cause the mill to vary from the standards of 
staple selection. The staple length in any given lot 
should be kept as uniform as possible. Often when 
a l-inch staple is selected, a number of 15/16-inch 
staple bales may be included and offset by a like 
number of 1 1/16-inch staple bales, however, this is 
not good practice because even though the staple 
may average l-inch in length, the results often will 
not be equal to those that might be obtained from 
the uniform l-inch mix. When the stock is of mixed 
staple, it is difficult to obtain suitable roll settings 
for such variation in staple length, and in many 
cases, uneven drafting in the roving and spinning 
processes are evident, and often cockled yarn is pro- 
duced from the staple that is too long. 

The requisites of a good warp yarn are strength 
and uniformity, the yarn with the fair breaking 
strength and small variation being preferred to that 
having the average high break but with a wide vari- 
4tion in breaking strength. A yarn may be judged 
more fairly on a basis of its deviation and variation 
from its average strength and size rather than from 
its average strength and size alone. The spinning ends 
down tests are not comparable on a basis of average 
yarn strength because of this variation from high to 
low. Government tests on 28s warp yarn have prov- 
en that the factor of staple length accounts for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the strength of the yarn, 
and that within a narrow range, the strength of the 
yarn is proportional to the length of the staple, other 
things being equal. 


Uniformity of Staple. Proportion of Short Fiber 


There is no doubt but that the most important 
factor in the spinning value of cotton is the uniformi- 
ty of staple, that is, the proportion of the stock that 
is shorter than the stated length. The cotton classer 
considers only the body bulk when he measures the 
staple and the average length and proportion of short 
fiber is seldom noted. The two extremes in uni- 
formity of staple are shown in the following labora- 
tory tests: 


Sample l-inch or longer %-inch to l-inch %-inch or shorter 
No. 1 50 per cent 35 per cent 15 per cent 
No. 2 14 per cent 68 per cent 23 per cent 
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Cotton from the No. 2 sample bale could hardly 
be expected to produce yarn of the same strength as 
cotton from the No. 1 bale, but both are 1-inch staple 
of approximately the same character, except from the 
standpoint of uniformity of staple. Laboratory meth- 
ods are necessary to make determinations as shown 
previously for the actual percentage of different 
lengths; the cotton classer or mill man will not have 
the time or skill to make these precision measure- 
ments. 


Varied Staple Length—Varied Yarn Strength 


Variation in staple length has been shown to ac- 
count for 90 per cent of the variation in yarn 
strength, an increase in the proportion of short fi- 
bers not only directly lowering the yarn strength, but 
also increasing the waste in processing and causing 
uneven drafting and uneven yarn size. 

Less drag is often noticeable on the break and 
pull of a sample containing an abnormal proportion 
of short fibers and this may be proven by making 5 
or 6 equal successive pulls from the tuft and noting 
the length of fiber which is removed at each pull and 
which remains after the last pull. If a large propor- 
tion of short fibers is present, the length of fiber 
at each pull drops rapidly from full nominal length 
to one-half or less of full length. 

Although this is only a rough method, it will of- 
ten show large variations in cotton of apparently the 
same staple length and these indications may be 
verified by subsequent variations in yarn strength. 
A certain skill and instinctive keenness seem to come 
with practice but the correctness of the observations 
should be checked occasionally by making fiber ar- 


ray diagrams either by hand or by a stapling ma- 


chine. 

Much grief in roving and spinning processes can 
be anticipated and partly prevented by prompt de- 
tection, rejection or proper mixing of bales which 
show abnormal variation in staple lengths or exces- 
sive amount of short fiber. 


Fineness of Staple 


There is a noticeable difference in the diameter 
of fiber between Sea Island, Egyptian, Pima, and 
American types of cotton. Also it is a proven fact 
that the strength of a yarn is affected by the num- 
ber of fibers in its cross-section, a fine staple Sea 
Island or Pima cotton, other factors being equal, 
making a stronger yarn than the coarser-staple 
American types. Considering only American varie- 
ties, it is safe to say that difference in fiber di- 
ameters of normal cotton of the same type has little 
influence on the yarn strength; the mean diameter 
is approximately .0008-inch with about 20 per cent 
as the normal variation. 


Spirality 


Convolutions per inch in American types of cot- 
ton vary, according to different researchists, from 150 
to 190 with a mean of about 170. This is, of course, 
a laboratory test, but abnormally low numbers of 
convolutions may be detected often when stapling 
by a certain smoothness or slickness to the cotton 
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when it is being pulled for staple. This frequently 


indicates partly matured fibers. 


Polarizing Microscope 


The use of the microscope and the polarized light 
for determination of different degrees of maturity of 
cotton fibers has shown conclusively that the 
strength of yarn is greatly affected by the maturity 
of the individual fibers. From observations made, 
it seems probable that the main result of immaturity 
is a lessened number of convolutions per unit length, 
with secondary effects of decreased length, temper, 
strength, and a greater tendency for the fiber tips 
to break off during the processing. 

The property of cotton fiber designated as tem- 
per is rather elusive and hard to define. Where in- 
dividual fibers have been examined in the laboratory 
and their length, diameter and convolutions have 
been found to be almost identical, yet certain types 
have shown a greater elasticity or spring than other 
types, this spring or elasticity is known as temper. 
This temper is a desirable trait, and with care in 
manufacturing it may be transmitted to the finished 
yarn. Experienced classers can detect this property 
and note the increased drag or body of these types. 
Further research along these lines probably will 
prove that this property is due to increased thick- 
ness of fiber walls. 


Strength of Staple 


F. H. Bowman has shown that only about 20 per 
cent of the fiber strength is utilized in a cotton warp 
yarn where the standard twist multiple is run, indi- 
cating that the fiber slippage and not fiber breakage 
is the main factor affecting yarn strength. Tests 
for fiber strength should be made from each bale to 
detect the damaged staple from mildew and other 
causes. A musty odor often may be noticed in bales 
that have been exposed to moisture or stored in 
damp places and this odor indicates the presence of 
mold or mildew. The odor of kerosene in cotton 
should be regarded with suspicion because gin op- 
erators, at times, use kerosene when ginning wet cot- 
ton, or when offsetting the faulty condition of the 
Saws, or when attempting to push gin production be- 
yond a reasonable point. Special precaution should 
be taken to detect gin-damaged staple in this cotton. 

When testing for strength, a small thin tuft of 
parallel fibers about one-half inch wide should be 
taken, and a steady pull to fracture given which will 
show more obviously the strength than a quick snap. 
The advantages in taking a small tuft are that the 
breaking point is reached sooner, the force of pull 
is easier to gauge, the fibers may be doubled for a 
second pull on weak fibers, there is less danger of the 
fibers slipping through the fingers, and the elastici- 
ty of the fibers may be noted before they break. 


Moisture in Cotton 


Under normal conditions the moisture in cotton 
varies between 5 and 12 per cent. Besides causing a 
pecuniary loss from the invoiced weight, excessive 
moisture makes the cotton harder to clean in the 
opening and picking processes, and is likely to cause 
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mildew. Dry cotton soon adjusts itself to moisture 
regain in picking and carding processes, however, hu- 
midity and temperature control are essential through- 
out the entire manufacturing processes. Before the 
yarn is tested for breaking strength the skeins should 
be conditioned to normal regain. 

Determination of staple length should be made 
under normal regain conditions. The government 
standards for staple length call for a relative hu- 
midity of 65 per cent at a temperature of 70 degrees 
F. This is a regain of about 8.2 per cent. Condi- 
tions which are drier than this will result in classing 
a staple shorter than actual. 


Stapling Machine May Stretch Fibers 


The use of stapling machines often shows a staple 
considerably longer than is the actual case in the 
natural cotton, due partly to the combing and stretch- 
ing action of the combs and forceps used in the sep- 
aration of the fibers. This indicated length closely 
approaches that of combed sliver when the same cot- 
ton is tested. Allowance should be made for this 
stretch and straightening when comparing lengths 
from baled cotton. The sliver from the drawing pro- 
cess will appear to be from 6 to 10 per cent longer 
than the cotton from which it is made, the natural 
crimp having been removed partly from the fibers, 
thus slightly lengthening them. This crimp removal 
can be carried to the point, by drawing and re-draw- 
ing, until it has not sufficient strength to sustain its 
own weight, which would indicate that the crimp is 
essential to a strong sliver or yarn. 


Density of Bales 


Varying density of cotton bales will affect the 
strength indirectly through variations in yarn size. 
High density bales should stand with the ties and 
bagging removed for a sufficient time to allow them 
to fluff and soften by exposure to the air. A varia- 
tion in the picker lap weights will be noticed when 
changing from a low-density to a high-density bale 
or vice-versa, or when running a mixture of the two. 
Yard by yard weighings will show irregular due to 
varying weight and bulk. 

It should be remembered that anything which 
causes irregularity in picker laps causes some varia- 
tion in yarn size and yarn strength. An irregular 
yarn size means an irregular yarn strength and the 
correction for yarn size and break will not compen- 
sate for it. The yarn size may average close to the 
average number but variations may cause a low 
skein break. 

Any change in length, character, or uniformity of 
staple in cotton generally is noticed first in the size 
of the drawing. A lightening of drawing weights, 
not traceable to temperature or humidity conditions, 
should be taken as a warning that the cotton has dif- 
ferent characteristics. Whenever this sudden light- 
ening of the drawing sliver is noticed, special atten- 
tion should be given the drawing frame and roving 
frame tensions, and sufficient twist should be put 
into the roving to allow its being run in the next. 
process. 














Some New Ideas on the 


Value Derived from 


Personnel 
Administration 


By W. M. McLaurine 





VERYONE who reads and understands must fully 

realize that nationally our people have become 

self-conscious. This means that the average 
man has become thoroughly alert to what he terms 
his own self-importance. In this new mental state he 
has become dazzled with scores of conflicting philos- 
ophies endeavoring to tell him how he must conduct 
himself, and if this conduct is denied him, what he 
shall do to force his course of conduct upon the great 
social public of which he is a part. 

This new sensitiveness on the part of a great 
group of people who, heretofore, have not regarded 
their personalities wit hso much importance, has con- 
fused their mind in determining what their rights are 
and how they shall be regarded. The confusion of con- 
flicting philosophies has still further destroyed their 
proper perspective. 


This condition has brought forth a problem to the . 


employer because he is having to adjust himself and 
his conduct to the new social demands and inasmuch 
as there are new features and new phases with which 
he has not had to deal, he needs assistance in enabl- 
ing him to interpret and direct this new policy of his 
managerial demands. 

The employee needs some help in trying to get 
himself adjusted to the new social activity of en- 
riched human personalities in which he finds himself 
wandering. 

For this reason, as well as for others that might 
be mentioned, every industrial organization of any 
importance needs a specialized major function for 
this work. In short, it needs a personnel department 
directed by a man of intelligence and sympathy and 
human understanding who can help the management 
plan its policies in keeping with the new social awak- 
ening and can also help the employees determine 
sanely and sensibly their social and industrial rights 
and how they may express them peacefully and con- 
structively. 

Conditions seem to indicate that this conflict now 
raging in industry can not be ended by indifference 





This timely, general discussion of personnel problems, by Mr. 
McLaurine, brings to mind two excellent articles by Sara Mat- 
thews Britt, published in the July and August 1935 issues of 
CoTToN, These described in detail the operation of the personnel 
and employment department at the Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
Copies of Mrs. Britt’s articles, which gave the procedure of the 
Martha plan in detail, are available upon request.—The Editor. 
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HERE is a trend toward more efficient 

personnel administration in textile plants, 
in single units as well as in multiple plant or- 
ganizations. It is being adopted, of course, 
in different forms— but all are for the pur- 
pose of—and have the prospects of achiev- 
ing—the objectives set forth in this discus- 
sion. Mr. McLaurine has traced the trend 
and cited the possibilities with clarity and 
Be PPE ey sire wide vex 


or force or even by legal mandate. It must be han- 
dled by a socially educative process at the hands of 
some one who is not endeavoring to exploit for ulteri- 
or methods either on the part of management of any 
labor organization. 

This is the first statement that employers and em- 
ployees must recognize: both management and labor 
are confused in a conflict of industrial social ideals 
that must be ended before there can be industrial 
peace. Whenever conflict arises it is more than like- 
ly that there is error on the side of each party to the 
conflict. It is quite possible, in the labor unrest and 
disturbances that have existed in the past few years, 
that management has been prone to look for error 
outside of its own domain, and it is quite possible 
that it has been able to detect error in this field. It 
is also quite probable that it has not looked for the 
causes of error that have existed within its own do- 
main and which must be corrected before there is 
ever a possibility for industrial peace. 

Labor is no longer willing to be a casual commodi- 
ty adapting itself without any question to whatever 
conditions it may find. Labor wants permanent em- 
ployment. It wants not merely the necessities of life, 
it also wants some of the luxuries of life. It is no 
longer willing to be a number in the great crowd of 
citizens of America. It wants to be a personality of 
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importance. It is no longer willing to accept just any 
kind of industrial policies that may be read out to it. 
It wants a part in formulating these policies and 
wants to know finally that they are permanent, abid- 
ing, and dependable. 

If industry can sense these demands of labor and 
with a personnel department can meet them, it seems 
entirely possible and reasonable that management 
and labor will not have a rift to come between them 
bridged by some external organization. If manage- 
ment does not sense these facts and is unwilling to 
educate its people to the fairness and justice of its 
policies, then a rift mill come between management 
and labor, and some militant organization will step 
in and compel management to recognize the demands 
of labor and perhaps enact more drastic measures 
than it would have to do otherwise. 

The personnel department with intelligence can 
easily and reasonably heal and rift or prevent any 
rift that does exist or may exist in any industrial or- 
ganization, provided it acts with intelligence and 
fairness. 

The average man, regardless of any new motives 
or aspirations that may now be giving him serious 
concern, has his whole being underslung with a sense 
of justice, and when he is appealed to and treated 
with policies of justice and when his personality is 
given the recognition that it deserves he will be found 
to be reasonable and amenable in all of his dealings. 

This means that the personnel department will 
have to sense policies of fairness, and in many in- 
stances it will have to educate management as well 
as the employees as to the fairness of these policies. 
It means that the employees will have to become sym- 
pathetic and co-operative and believe in the organiza- 
tion in which they work. It means that the employees 
will feel that they are not simply casual in their con- 
nections but that they are permanent insofar as rea- 
sonable conditions will permit. 

The subject of personnel administration is not en- 
tirely new in industry as it has been incorporated in 
quite a few industries during the last 25 years, but 
it has not been given the importance that it now 
seems to demand. It has been restricted in its ap- 
plication. Today it should rank with the financial 
manager, the production manager, and the sales man- 
ager. In a great many respects it will outrank these 
departments because to a large degree the industrial 
working force influences finances, production, and 
sales. 

No one will deny that there is much uncertainty 
and unrest in industry today. This unrest is not al- 
together an unrighteous indication because progress 
produces problems and stability of too long duration 
leads to stagnation. The elements of conflict are 
largely those of progress and inertia. During the last 
25 years science has moved with terrific speed, and 
science deals with material things in life, upsetting 
and rearranging our concepts and methods of han- 
dling them. 

High-powered machines have mechanized manu- 
facturing processes and have speeded up labor. Mass 
production with its good and its evils has resulted 
therefrom. There is of necessity a wide gap between 
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executive management and production management. 
This ever-widening gap has permitted errors and sus- 
picions and misunderstandings to arise. Highly self- 
sufficient departmentalized operations have caused 
co-ordination and co-operation to weaken. This is 
due to the fact that so intense are the demands of 
each department that oftimes an individual depart- 
ment forgets its relationship with the other depart- 
ments which make up the whole unit. 

As one writer stated some months ago “everyone 
of us has perhaps a sufficient amount of individual 
imagination, but none of us has enough of social 
imagination.” In other words, we are able to see our 
own selves or our own department or perhaps our 
own duties, but we are unable to imagine ourselves 
a part of the whole industry or a part of the com- 
munity in which we operate. 

We need to re-define the purpose of business so 
as to definitely include its social obligation. We need 
some one to carefully study the social and industrial 
causes which motivate and control a sensible, sane, 
and healthy condition of industrial relations. 

James O. McKinsey, chairman of the board of 
Marshall Field & Co., says that we need development 
on the part of executives of an open research, ex- 
perimental, evolutionary, and philosophical attitude 
of mind. 


Analyze Industrial Attitudes 


This means that we should carefully analyze and 
tabulate our present, social, and industrial attitudes. 
This means the attitudes of the executors of indus- 
trial businesses. We should then, as far as possible, 
determine the social and industrial attitudes of the 
employees, also the social and industrial attitudes of 
the public. Out of this analysis there should be de- 
duced certain progressive, dependable, elemental 
principles to be used in determining the course of 
action. 

After this has been done, and this is quite a job, 
the plan of operation or the method of enacting these 
principles will demand serious consideration and a 
lot of work, study, and education. 

Practically everything indicated in this discussion 
is nothing new except in the intensity that must now 
be devoted to it. Heretofore, management has given 
only casual consideration to these things. Now, the 
complexity of the situation is so great that no one in 
the organization, as it is now constituted, has the 
time or the intelligence sufficient to deal with this 
subject; hence, the necessity for a correctly consti- 
tuted personnel department. 

Some one has said that the only excuse or reason 
for labor organization is an earnest desire on the 
part of the employees to compel management to an- 
nounce and abide by certain definite and explicit 
policies dealing with employees, and further, that if 
industrial management would have the mental acu- 
men to announce and abide by reasonable, under- 
standable, and fair industrial policies with reference 
to its employees, there would be no need or fear or 
occasion for any outside or inside, hostile or antagon- 


(Continued on page 77.) 
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Awarding Pins for Service Records 


LMOST every textile mill is justly proud of the 
number of “old-timers” on its payroll. This 
industry is so composed that service records 

of many years’ standing are common, and the old- 
timers themselves share the mill’s pride in long peri- 
ods of service. Perhaps no single factor in the main- 
tenance of employer-employee good will and mutual 
understanding is more influential than a corps of em- 
ployees who remain at a mill year in and year out, 
serving the interests of contentment and satisfaction 
among workers, increased efficiency and lowered labor 
turn-over. 

Means of recognition of continuous service at a 
mill and accounts of what is being done along this 
line should, therefore, be of interest to all mill man- 
agements. This story will tell of the procedure adopt- 
ed this summer by the Callaway Mills, of LaGrange, 
Georgia. 

Every year, this company, which operates 11 
plants in LaGrange, Hogansville, Manchester and 
Milstead, Ga., and 1 in Roanoke, Ala., celebrates, with 
a holiday with pay for all employees, the birthday of 
its founder, the late Fuller E. Callaway, Sr. This 
year, the event was made the occasion for the award- 
ing of service pins to all employees with continuous 
service records of 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 years. A total 
of 974 white employees and 160 negro employees re- 
ceived the awards. Of the total white employees, 
there were 482 who received the five-year pin; 296 re- 
ceived the 10-year award; 92 the 15-year pin; 70 the 
20-year pins; and the 25-year service group included 
34 employees—the real old-timers, with continuous 
service records of 25 years or more—each of whom 
received, in addition to the service emblems, a hand- 
some gold watch, engraved with the service record and 
the name of the recipient. An interesting sidelight is 
that in this group, a father and son—J. H. and R. L. 
Farrar, of the Unity Spinning Plgnt—each received 
the 25-year award. 

The service pin bears the trade-mark of Callaway 
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At left, Cason Callaway receiwing his service award pin from Roy Whaley, oldest Callaway employee in point o} 
Right, a group of the executives and employees with records of 25 years and 


service (Fuller Callaway lookimg on). 


Mills—a reproduction of the Fuller E. Callaway Me- 
morial Tower, erected some years ago at the instance 
and through the contributions of the employees—the 
initials of the person, with a star for each 5 years of 
service. The 25-year pins carry a diamond setting. 
With the pins for the 5-year to 20-year groups, a cash 
award according to the number of years of continuous 
service was made. 

The oldest man in point of service, whose name, 
like that of Abou Ben Adhem, led all the rest—was 
Roy Whaley, of the Elm City plant, who has been in 
the employ of the company continuously for 43 years. 

Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president, acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the awarding of the pins. He re- 
ceived a 5-year pin; his brother, Cason J. Callaway, 
received a 20-year award. President Callaway award- 
ed personally the pins to those employees with 25 
years of continuous service—and Oldest Employee 
Whaley made the presentation of the pins to Fuller 
and Cason Callaway. 

With this start, the procedure in the case of indi- 
viduals who attain the various anniversary dates in 
the future, will be as follows: 

In the case of a 25-year anniversary, in the plants, 
the presentation will be made by the president, in the 
office of the plant, in the presence of the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, the superintendent 
and the overseers. On 20-year anniversaries, the pres- 
entation will be made by the vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing in the office of the plant, in the pres- 
ence of the superintendent and the overseers. In the 
case of a 15-year anniversary, the presentation will be 
made by the superintendent in the plant office, in the 
presence of the overseers. On 10-year anniversaries, 
the presentation will be made by the superintendent 
in the plant office, in the presence of the supervisory 
force of the department involved. On 5-year anniver- 
saries, the presentation will be made by the superin- 
tendent in the plant office, in the presence of the over- 
seer and second hand of the employee. For the other 


divisions of the company, the presentation, except for 
25-year employees, will be made by the officer in 
charge of the particular department. 
will present all 25-year awards. 


The president 
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longer; each of these received a gold watch and a diamond-studded service pin 





























Some pP ertinent Pp oints on the Card 


What do we know about this vital machine, one of the few that 
hasn't had its face lifted but is still carrying its share of the load 


By Miles A. Comer 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


relating to the life and habits of “toad-frogs’, 

there would be plenty of people to say, “You are 
wrong”, and by the same token, everyone will not 
agree with what I say about cards, but I am leaving 
a hole in the wall to jump through, if necessary, by 
admitting that there can be no concrete set of rules 
on drafts, settings, weights, etc., that would be cor- 
rect for even a group of mills, say, on print cloths. 

I once received a letter from a mill man asking, 
without giving any particulars, if I would kindly give 
him what I thought were the correct settings for a 
card; in other words, “How deep is a well?” 

The card is the last remaining machine in a cotton 
mill which has not had its “face lifted’; nothing has 
happened to the card in 30 years, except improvements 
in accessories, such as card strippers, etc. No high 
speed doffers, long draft devices or electrical stop mo- 
tions have been applied. It is about as old-fashioned 
as the woman who has never had an operation. 


if I SHOULD WRITE an article setting forth the facts 


- ' . cod a4 


We have modern blending systems, with dust re- 
movers, in the opening room; one process pickers, one- 
process 5-roll drawing, various forms of long draft 
roving, long draft spinning, high speed spooling and 
winding and warping, high speed slashing, and fast- 
stepping looms—but the old card is still doing its 165 
r.p.m. What can be done about this “antique”? Noth- 
ing that I know of—and I haven’t met anyone who 
seems to be lying awake nights worrying about it. 

The old card seems to be doing its duty fairly well. 
But we must make it adaptable to the particular local 
requirements from mill to mill, and most of us know 
that this is not always done. As an example: Mill 
No. 1 may change from low-grade cotton to a higher 
grade stock with less foreign matter. By all rules 
and standards this would naturally not require as 
coarse a wire on the card as for the low-grade cotton 
(I am speaking of short cotton and waste). My sug- 
gestion in such a case would be to leave the coarse 
wire on the card. In order to be definite, we will call 
it 90s wire on the cylinder and 100s wire on the doff- 
er and flats. Now, besides going to a higher grade, 
cleaner cotton, suppose this mill reduces the sliver 
from, say, 60-grain to 50-grain. I still think the wire 
is okeh—and will give a reason later. ; 

Now, on the other hand, Mill No. 2 may be run- 
ning a clean, l-inch cotton, with a 50-grain card 
sliver, and for good reasons decide to change to a 
lower grade, %-inch cotton with a percentage of card 
strips, etc., and a 65-grain card sliver. These cards, 
we will say, are clothed with 100s cylinder wire and 
110s wire on the doffer and flats. The mill would not 
get good results from these cards after the change in 
cotton. The excess foreign matter to be found in the 
low-grade cotton-and-waste stock would naturally pack 
in between the wires of the fine ceunt clothing, and 
every carder knows how difficult it is to remove, even 
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with a brush stripper. The point I am bringing out 
is, that anything we can do to reduce the necessity of 
stripping cards (the meanest job in the mill) will be 
effort well spent. No card can do proper carding with 
foreign matter wedged between the wires. 

When in doubt, choose the coarser wire. This 
statement is made with reservation: the element of 
production enters in. If the cotton is clean, and the 
card production is around 8 to 10 pounds per hour, 
use 100s and 110s wire with a 50-grain sliver. 

There was a certain mill that decided to run a test 
using a mixture of cotton waste and jute. The stand- 
ard clothing was removed from one card and replaced 
with 60s wire on the cylinder and 70s on the doffer 
and flats. I imagine that few mill men have seen wire 
as coarse as this on a cotton card—“‘it’s just not being 
done”. At any rate, after this card was re-clothed 
as described, the mill decided for some reason to aban- 
don the idea of running any of this mixture of cotton 
waste and jute, so the card was put back into pro- 
duction on the regular stock of low-grade cotton-and- 
waste mixture, with a 65-grain sliver, at a production 
of around 19 pounds per hour. Day in and day out, 
this card with the coarse wire produced the best-look- 
ing sliver in the mill, and this wire was of course 
much easier to keep clean. 

I am not recommending that where a mill finds 
that the wire on the cards is somewhat too fine for 
the particular work being run, that they take it off 
and substitute coarser wire. That is too expensive. 
But where the clothing needs replacing, it is most im- 
portant that we get the wire best suited for the work, 
and not replace 100s wire with 100s wire just because 
this happened to be the size of wire that the mill has 
been using for 20 years. 
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Now, for a few briefly stated but very important 
pointers: 

Don’t grind a card too heavily—with a blaze of 
sparks flying. 

Don’t grind the flats just because “21 days” have 
elapsed since the last grinding. Examine the wire. 
Maybe that isn’t the right length of time between 
grindings. 

It is obvious that flat wire is not subjected to the 
punishment that the cylinder wire receives; emery fil- 
let costs less than card wire, so keep the rolls in good 
condition. 

When “listening” to the grinder as it is pulled 
down to the wire, always use the same ear in setting 
each end of the grinder. Most everyone has a “good 
ear’’—use that one. 

Don’t place too much importance on the draft of a 
card. You have a safe range from 90 to 120. You 
may find a “spot” in this range which will give a little 
better result than another. I would prefer a draft on 
the high side rather than on the low side—in other 
words, a thick slow-moving feed rather than a thin 
fast-moving feed. And don’t forget to make a good 
picker lap, or the best card in the world won’t make 
an even sliver. 

In closing: Had you ever thought of the card as a 
blending device? I hadn’t, until several months ago a 
superintendent told me he considered the card one of 
the best blending machines in the mill. Observing my 
look of doubt, he took me out to the card room and 
sprinkled some handfuls of colored cotton on top of 
the lap going into the card, and, sure enough, when 
that got through into sliver the dyed cotton was al- 
most perfectly blended in with the remainder of the 
stock. That’s something to think about, anyhow. 
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Textile Mission Sends Gift to Japanese Conferees 


HE MEMBERS of the American textile mission 
to Japan have sent to their Japanese con4““Washington sent to 
ferees in Osaka, Japan, a bronze equestrian statue of.. 


George Washington, as a token of appreciation for the 
many courtesies and expressions of friendship re- 
ceived during the conferences in Osaka in January, 
1937, which resulted in the Japanese-American under- 
standing on exports of Japanese cotton-textiles to the 
United States. The statue of Washington, by the 
noted artist H. M. Shrady, and secured from Tiffany 
& Co., was selected in the thought that “this figure of 
the foremost American best epitomizes the spirit of 
the understanding which was so happily arranged be- 
tween the representatives of the two countries.” It 
was sent for placement in the Nihon Mengyo Kaikan 
(Japanese Textile Club) at Osaka where the formal 
conferences in January were held, and which is the 
meeting place of the textile executives of the Japanese 
industry. 

The statue, which is 25 inches high, on a base 18 
by 5 inches, is inscribed: “Commemorating the way of 
friendship and goodwill as exemplified by the Jap- 
anese-American textile understanding of January, 


The statuette of 
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Osaka by the Amer- } Sat 
ican Textie Mission. © 





1937. Presented to 
the conferees of 
the cotton - textile 
industry of Japan 
by the American 
textile mission— 
Claudius T. Murchison, Harry L. Bailey, 
Comer, Cason J. Callaway, Robert W. Philip.” 

As a memorial to the textile arrangement, the 
token is sent with a thought also of the great signifi- 
cance of that occasion in its bearing not only upon 
the welfare of the two industries involved, but also 
upon its relationship to the entire range of interests 
between the two countries. 
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RAYON STAPLE— 






How to Dye It in Raw Stock 


By Heath O. Kennette 


E. |. duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


been in general practice for many years and 

consequently is well known. While rayon staple 
has been used for a number of years, the methods 
used for raw stock dyeing staple are not well known. 
This has resulted because the principal uses and modes 
have not required dyed spun rayon staple yarns. 

The great expansion of rayon staple, because of 
its unusual ability to blend with all known natural 
fibers, has opened up new avenues of fabric develop- 
ment and recently has indicated the desirability of a 
knowledge of dyeing the rayon fiber in the staple 
form before spinning. This rapid expansion of rayon 
staple in men’s and women’s novelty suitings has also 
greatly increased the demand for raw stock dyed 
rayon staple. 

In general, the raw stock dyeing of rayon staple 
follows the same principles as employed in the raw 
stock dyeing of cotton or wool; therefore, the prob- 
lem is relatively simple if one will recognize a few of 
the fundamental me- 
chanics of raw _ stock 
dyeing, and a few of the 
special physical proper- 
ties of rayon. staple. 
Rayon staple wets out 
with water or dye liquor 
many times faster than 
cotton. When rayon 
staple is wet out it 
swells and thus requires 
more space. When this ; 
swelling takes place in a cine ernee = S 
confined space, the staple iS OBES pCO 
greatly resists the flow 
of liquor through it. 
The finer the denier, the 
more dense is the mass, 
and the greater is the problem of penetration. 

The proper selection of the dyestuff is naturally 
of vital importance to the successful raw stock dye- 
ing of rayon staple. This is also true for cotton, wool, 
or any other fiber. Information on the working prop- 
erties, temperatures, and time cycles of the dyestuffs 
selected can be obtained from the dyestuff manufac- 
turers. : 

The most common type of raw stock dyeing ma- 
chine in use today in the cotton industry is that type 
of machine which circulates the dye liquor through 


[oe RAW STOCK DYEING of wool and cotton has 


Courtesy Morton Machine 








orks 


Rayon staple is dyed in regular raw stock equip- 
ment, with special precautions . . . . . 


the raw stock which is in the form of a huge fiber 
cake. These dye machines are manufactured in both 
the open and closed type kettle and may be obtained 
from several reputable manufacturers. 

The cotton and wool dyers have developed the 
proper technique for loading or charging these ma- 
chines for their respective fibers. 


Method for Rayon Staple Dyeing 


Rayon staple 1.5 denier or coarser, cut to 14-inch 
lengths, can be satisfactorily raw stock dyed in 500 to 
800 pound lots in a 1,000-pound machine. 

The rayon staple must be thoroughly opened, 
fluffed up, and uniformly loaded into the dyeing ma- 
chine. The machine should be loaded in such a way 
that the density of the cake is sufficient to prevent 
pressure spots, channeling, and at the same time per- 
mit a free flow of the dye liquor uniformly through 
the cake when the circulating system is started. The 
greatest trouble experienced to date in the raw stock 
dyeing of rayon staple is directly traceable to the im- 
proper loading of the machine. The successful raw 
stock dyeing of any fiber, particularly rayon staple, 
depends on the proper loading of the machine so that 
the dye liquor can uniformly penetrate the whole 
mass. <A cake that is 
too dense over all or in 
3pots, as a result of im- 
proper loading, does not 
permit uniform dye ap- 
plication or a rapid ex- 
change of the dye liquor 
uniformly throughout 
the cake. This results 
in pressure spots, chan- 
neling, and a tendency 
for the dye liquor to be- 
come exhausted before 
reaching all parts of the 
cake. The net result is 
non-uniformly dyed fi- 
bers. In many instances 
it will be noted that 
the top or bottom of the cake has been excessively 
dyed while the remainder of the cake has been insuffi- 
ciently dyed. Whether the top or bottom of the cake 
is dyed first naturally depends on the direction of the 
flow of the dye liquor. 

Some rayon dyers like to apply the dye liquor to 
a wet staple, while others prefer applying it to a dry 
staple. In either case, the wetting out of the mass is 
important. This should be done by gravity from top 
to bottom of the cake by overflowing the dye mixing 
compartment without starting the circulating pump, 
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and allowing the staple to wet out gradually. When 
the staple cake is wet out in this manner, pressure 
spots are reduced to a minimum. When the machine 
is properly loaded and the staple is properly wet out in 
the machine, the remainder of the dyeing procedure is 
quite normal. 


The following method has been used successfully 
in raw stock dyeing of rayon staple with direct, sul- 
phur, and vat colors applied directly to the dry staple. 
When vat colors are applied by this method, they are 
usually in the unreduced form and are reduced on the 
fiber and subsequently oxidized. 


The dyestuff, regardless of type, is mixed and put 
in solution in a large drum, 50 gallons or more, de- 
pending on the load of the machine. The dye liquor 
is then run into the mixing compartment and the 
water turned on without starting the circulating 
pump. This allows the water and dye to overflow and 
wet out the batch by gravity from top to bottom. 
When the entire mass has been wet out and the ma- 
chine is full of dye liquor, the circulating pump is put 
into operation and the normal dyeing procedure car- 
ried out. 


During the dyeing operation, the finish put on by 
the rayon manufacturer is removed and a new finish 
must be applied. Rayon staple without finish is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to handle successfully be- 
cause of the development of static electricity, and the 
necessity for some lubrication during picking, card- 
ing and spinning. The finish must be a good de- 
electrifier, it must supply sufficient lubrication and 
pliability for easy opening and drafting of the fibers, 
and at the same time have sufficient cohesive proper- 
ties to produce good lap formation and web strength. 
Many finishes have been developed using ingredients 
available in the average cotton or wool dyehouse. The 
finish requirements vary according to local conditions 
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such as type of dyestuff used, time of storage of the 
dyed staple and yarn, relative humidity in the mill, 
and denier per filament of the rayon staple used. 

The ingredients for the finish are added to the last 
rinse, or to the last part of the dyeing if no rinse is 
made. The solution containing the finish is then cir- 
culated through the mass for 10 to 20 minutes at 130 
degrees F. or more to insure thorough penetration and 
uniform application. 

The staple is then given a normal] extraction down 
to 100 per cent moisture, calculated on the dry basis. 
The staple is then dried. Rayon staple does not give 
off its moisture in the dryer as rapidly as cotton, so it 
is therefore necessary to reduce the speed of the dryer. 
The staple should come from the dryer free from wet 
spots and containing a uniform moisture content. The 
drying temperatures used should be of the same order 
as used in drying continuous filament rayon. 

Before processing the dyed staple in the opening, 
carding and spinning operations, the staple should be 
opened up and allowed to condition to uniform mois- 
ture content in a humidified area at 55 to 65 per cent 
relative humidity for 12 to 24 hours. 

A summary of some of the more important points 
in the raw stock dyeing of rayon staple is given be- 
low: 


1. The staple should be thoroughly opened and 
fluffed up before dyeing. 

2. The dyeing machine should be uniformly load- 
ed. 

3. The staple should be uniformly wet out, with 
dye liquor, in the machine from top to bottom by 
gravity before starting the circulating system. 

4. A new finish should be applied to the dyed 
staple to replace that washed off during the dyeing 
operation. 

5. The dyed staple should be uniformly dried at 
the proper temperature. 

6. The dyed staple should be thoroughly condi- 
tioned before opening, carding and spinning. 
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Open Knife Cuts 


TO MINIMIZE the occurrence of’ knife cuts devel- 
oped from the unsafe practice of employees carrying 
open knives in their pockets, the general superintend- 
ent of a large mill adopted the following procedure. A 
general letter to all employees was posted on the bul- 
letin board calling attention to the fact that in the 
past 3 years over 50 injuries had been sustained 
through the employees carrying open knives in their 
pockets. He stressed the fact that these injuries 
caused pain and suffering to the employees as well as 
loss of pay to them and loss of their services to the 
employer. He then incorporated in his letter a defi- 
nite order that employees should discontinue to carry 
open knives in their pockets and expressed his confi- 
dence that all loyal employees would obey the order. 
Two weeks later a second letter was posted referring 
to the original order and citing the names of several 
employees who had been observed violating the rule. 
He then made the definite statement that any further 
violation would be penalized by a three-day lay-off 
without pay. He again expressed his confidence that 
loyal employees would obey instructions, with a paren- 


thetical statement that he was not concerned with em- 
ployees who were not loyal. Subsequent to this, one 
employee was observed violating the rule, this man 
was laid off, and a bulletin was posted explaining the 
circumstances. Following this, the plant operated for 
a full year with but one knife accident throughout the 
entire time.—National Safety Councll News Letter. 
a. Ss 
Belt Speed 

Sound transmission engineering practice with belt- 
ing dictates a minimum of 1500 feet per minute and 
a maximum of 6000 feet per minute when used with 
a pivoted motor base. With a fixed center drive the 
belt speed should not exceed 4500 feet per minute. 


Diameter of pulley in inches X r.p.m. 











F.P.M. — 
3.82 
Example: 12-inch drive pulley operating at 1200 
r.p.m. 

12 * 1200 14,400 

F.P.M. — a — 3,769 
3.82 3.82 
—Houghton. 
































By Robert F. Heller 


HEN AN EMPLOYEE sticks his head in the door 
V\) and asks a question that one second of 

thought would have answered for him, does 
it “burn you up’? 

When a man in the machine shop “gums” the works 
on an important job because he “didn’t know’’, do you 
see red? 

When you have to spend all your time thinking out 
shop problems or finding short cuts, are you doing 
your job or someone else’s? 

The day when one or two men can do all the think- 
ing for an organization has definitely passed. Busi- 
ness has grown too complex, too intricate, for the 
heads of a business to be able to do the thinking on 
every individual operation throughout the plant. Im- 
portant phases of management, selling and finance 
may command the bulk of your business hours. The 
thinking you are doing is along broad creative lines. 
You are the architect building a business; your key 
employees are the contractors and sub-contractors. 

Yet, one idea from an employee—one well-thought- 
out suggestion—may profitably improve the whole de- 
sign of your business structure. How can you get 
tnese men to offer ideas and suggestions? How can 
you make them think? 

Have you ever stopped to analyze what makes you 
think and what has influenced the new ideas you have 
developed for your firm during the past 10, 15 or 25 
years? 

Suppose in all that time you had never seen a busi- 
ness paper, had never read an article related to your 
business, never analyzed your production set-up in 
comparison with others described from time to time, 
never picked up a short cut or money-saving idea from 





This article, including the heading, is taken bodily from the 
July 5 issue of Steel, whose editors have graciously permitted its 
reprinting. We are presenting it here because it conveys a mes- 
sage which we naturally believe will be worthwhile to any textile 
executive in solving a problem that is common to all industry. 
The author is associated with Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc., 
Reading. Pa 


What executive hasn't asked himself that question over and 
over again? Your business could forge ahead more rapidly 
if you could get more of your employees to do a thinking 
job—but how? The five steps outlined in this article supply 
the answer that all business is seeking today . . . 


a trade paper, and never had looked at a helpful piece 
of direct mail advertising. In short, suppose during 
your entire business career you had never done any 
reading related to your business. How do you sup- 
pose it would have affected your thinking? 

Would your plant and methods be as modern as 
they are right now? Would you know all the things 
you know today if you had not done your share of 
reading during those years of building? 

The answer is obvious. Reading does exercise a 
powerful influence on our thinking. It stimulates us 
from outside of ourselves. It pours ideas into our 
minds that tumble around and take shape, to our ben- 
efit and profit. It spurs us on, shows us new and easi- 
er ways of doing things and encourages us to think 
and apply the things we read. 

What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
yet how many of your key men realize, as you do, the 
importance of reading publications that deal with your 
business and their jobs? 

Would you really like to know? Then take time 
out to make a little survey. Ask each key man, right 
down to your foreman, about his reading habits. Find 
out what business papers he subscribes to, and also, 
what papers he reads on company subscriptions. If 
you are successful in getting frank, honest answers, 
you will probably find that reading and progress and 
efficiency go hand in hand. 

“What can I do to make them think?” 

It’s one of the most vital questions that any ex- 
ecutive can ask himself. The answer will help him 
to multiply his own efforts down through his super- 
visory force. 

There are five steps that you can take to bring 
about more original thinking in your organization: 


1. Cut the red tape. In many industrial organiza- 
tions today are actual barriers that prevent key men 
from receiving business publications, direct mail lit- 
erature and sales information. Intentionally or un- 
intentionally, these barriers of red tape discourage 
circulation-building efforts of trade publications, as 
well as the distribution of information through the 
mail. Unless the men can be exposed to this type of 
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material, how can you expect them to be bitten by 
the bug of a new idea? | 

So cut the red tape. Many progressive firms have 
already done this. When the names of certain indi- 
viduals are requested for legitimate mailing lists, 
give them gladly. It won’t hurt you, it will help you. 
When a worthwhile business paper which is sincere- 
ly trying to do a helpful job for industry endeavors 
to win some circulation in your plant, remember you 
reap the harvest from the seeds they plant. 


2. Encourage the reading of business papers. 
Talk with your men individually about the paper or 
papers they should be reading to help them do a bet- 
ter job. You can’t drive them to it, but you can lead 
them to it by showing them how it will help them to 
get ahead. Encourage them to subscribe for some 
good publication and have it sent to their homes. A 
man will be much more likely to become a thorough 
reader if he gets a magazine at home. Then, too, 
an individual subscription gives a man a feeling of 
importance and this stimulates his thinking to justi- 
fy that feeling. Above all, try to dispel the guilty 
feeling which many a man still has if the boss walks 
in when he has a business paper open on his desk. 
Far better to have him exposed to new ideas than 
sweating away at his job 8 hours a day with no time 
to think how his department could be improved. 


3. See that business papers circulate and are 
read. It is of course impossible for each individual to 
subscribe to all the business magazines he should 
see, so it is necessary to fall back on the “check and 
pass on” system. Too often, however, it becomes 
just that—with the readership practically nil. One 
executive solves this by asking questions of his su- 
pervisory force at meetings concerning articles ap- 
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pearing in current issues of these circulated publi- 
cations. It keeps the men on their toes and gets the 
publications read. 


4. Ask for suggestions. Many firms employ the 
suggestion box with considerable success. The bait 
is sometimes recognition in the company magazine, 
a cash prize or a bonus based on the value of the 
idea to the firm. This is always a strong incentive 
to creative thinking. A man can visualize how he 
can profit, and, don’t forget, his reading will help 
to make his suggestions more worthwhile. 


5. Send them visiting. There is nothing to equal 
a trip to another plant for starting the old idea mill 
working. Send your men visiting once in a while 
and they will come back with new enthusiasm, and a 
keener appetite for their jobs. Don’t neglect the op- 
portunity that trade-shows and expositions offer to 
bring your men in contact with new ideas and new 
equipment. 

There are many other things you can do, of 
course, to get your men to think, but these five sug- 
gestions give you a concrete program that can be 
made to pay dividends. 

Start the ball rolling now by checking the maga- 
zine readership in your plant. Get your men exposed 
to more reading for more thinking. 

The story is told of a company executive who 
called in an advisory expert to solve a certain pro- 
duction problem. The answer was given promptly, 
and the executive readily paid $1,000. Later, the ex- 
pert laughingly told a friend that he had secured the 
information that provided the answer from a certain 
business paper and that the particular issue contain- 
ing this information was lying (unread) on the ex- 
ecutive’s desk at the time of the interview. 
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Personnel Administration 
(Continued from page 70.) 


’ 
istic force to interfere with management and its prob- 
lems. 


A personnel department of the right type could 
and would do this major work in any plant in which 
it is permitted to operate. 


In discussing this subject so far, there have been 
implications of error both on the part of manage- 
ment and labor. It may seem fair to say that the 
policies of management may be entirely fair and just 
and that error arises because they have been unable 
to properly interpret their policies to those working 
in plants. Again it may be fair to state that the at- 
titudes and desires of labor may have been fair and 
just and that they have been unable to properly con- 
vey their desires and ambitions to management. In 
either case, conflict will arise; in either case, this 
conflict could be averted by a proper functioning 
personnel department. 

From the foregoing it is easily recognizable that 
personnel] administrators are not accidents: they are 
a distinctive group of social engineers who direct and 


control human emotions and human intelligence in 
large groups of industry. They deal with industry 
from top to bottom. They are the lubricants of in- 
dustrial life. 

Some one has said that the greatest problem for 
this generation, and perhaps the next, is the problem 
of learning how to live and work with people under 
this new rapidly moving scientific world. It ranks 
only second to the problem of government, and, if 
properly analyzed, would seem to rank the equal with 
the problem of government, if not as its superior, 
because government is the demand on the part of 
the people for social and economic recognition and 
protection and rights which the people think they 
have and cannot secure otherwise. 

Hence, a voluntary and intelligent recognition of 
social forces and a plan to direct them intelligently 
will frequently obviate the necessity for government 
interference. This article is a plea for an attempt 
on the part of industrial managers to seriously and 
intelligently endeavor to find out what these social 
forces and social trends are and direct them into 
safety without interference from organizations of 
private citizens or the drastic, theoretical mandate 
of government. 
































Methods of 
Fixing Looms 


(Article 3, Boxing the Shuttle) 


By B. H. Hawkins 


tered a cotton mill? If you are anywhere near 

human you will admit it a rather frightening 
experience to walk into a large mill for the first time 
and to report for work. I was scared stiff for the 
first few days. I was hanging around a loom fixer see- 
ing what I could when one day he asked me if I could 
box a shuttle. Still clinging to my sophomoric atti- 
tude I told him I didn’t know, when all the time I 
knew I couldn’t. He told me that if the shuttles were 
properly boxed, it meant the difference in a good run- 
ning section and a poor one. He proceeded to show 
me how. Since that time I have been shown “how’”’ 
numerous times by different fixers, and most of them 
had different ways. 

So I am fortunate in that I know a whole lot of 
ways to box a shuttle. And yet, only one of them is 
correct. In my opinion, the worst method I was ever 
shown to box a shuttle, the fixer placed the shuttle in 
the box and then put his little finger between the shut- 
tle and the front end of the front box plate. He then 


( vi YOU remember the first time you ever en- 


The knurl of the shuttle should be in the center of 
the slot where the picker stick works. The shuttle 
touches the front box plate and binder at the 
same time Me ay he Tete ck de eh 


HIS is the third installment of a series on 

practical loom fixing methods. The first 
appeared on page 43 of the July issue, the 
second on page 72 of the August issue; thus 
tar the picking motion, parallel motion, the 
setting of the harness, the beating-up mo- 
tion, and cover on the cloth have been dis- 
cussed. This article covers the boxing of 
the shuttle, the protector motion, and faulty 
cloth. The author is not offering his state- 
ments as cut-and-dried laws of loom fixing, 
but as the opinions of many, supplemented 
by his selection of what he believes to be 
the most suitable method. Copies of the 
foregoing installments are available 


pushed the front box plate up until it touched his fin- 
ger and tightened it up in this position. Then he 
forced the other end of the box plate against the shut- 
tle until the dagger cleared the frog. If the shuttle 
bounced after this setting he checked it with the check 
strap or binder spring, depending on which one had 
the least check on it at the time. 


Another fixer boxed the shuttle by lining his front 
box plate with the screws on the front side of the end 
lay plate—that of course was only on the lever or left- 
hand side of the loom. Then he would turn the ec- 
centric in his binder if necessary to get the distance 
the dagger should clear the frog. 


Let me say in connection with boxing the shuttle 
that good binders and box front leather have a lot to 
do with the boxing of the shuttle. When either of 
these becomes worn it is very difficult to box a shuttle 
so that it will run pick after pick and box the same ev- 
ery time. Were this the only trouble caused it wouldn’t 
be so bad, but stringy selvage, jerked-in filling and so 
on down the line are also results of bad leather and 
binders. Therefore the front box plate and binders 
should be kept in good condition. 


A good rule to follow in boxing the shuttle, so that 
it will run with the least power and least check, is as 
follows: First be sure the box front leather and the 
binder leather are in good condition and that the pro- 
tector rod finger that rests against the binder is 
against the binder. Then turn the hole in the eccen- 
tric steel bushing that fits in the fiber bushing in the 
binder, all the way to the back. Box the front of the 
shuttle so that the shuttle touches the front box plate 
and the binder at the same time and tighten the front 
box plate in this position. Push the shuttle into the 
box and move the rear end of the front box plate in 
until the knurl of the shuttle is exactly in the center 
of the slot in the end lay plate. If the shuttle can’t 
be centered with the front box plate then use the ec- 
centric in the binder to center it properly. 

A shuttle boxed in this way will insure the shut- 
tle’s entering and leaving the box properly. For in- 
stance, in leaving the box, the shuttle is released by 
the front box plate and the binder at the same time, 
and the shuttle is thrown through the shed in a 
straight line. Whereas, if the shuttle is not released 
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by the binder and the box front at the same time, it 
generally has a tendency to be thrown at an angle out 
of the shed toward the front of the loom. This trouble 
is usually caused by the front or mouth of the box 
being too open. This condition existing will also cause 
the shuttle to rap or rattle going into the opposite box. 
The shuttle must be properly boxed before good re- 
sults can be obtained. 


Protector Motion Valuable 


I spoke of setting the protector rod finger against 
the binder in the foregoing paragraph. Sometimes it 
seems useless to have the protector rod motion on the 
loom for all the advantage that some loom fixers take 
of it. I am reminded, when this is the case, of college 
boys who have the opportunity to better fit themselves 
for a career, but instead, waste their time playing pool 
or in bull sessions and don’t or won’t take advantage 
of their opportunities. The protector rods can cause 
more added work than an ordinary man could correct 
in a week of steady work if they are allowed to wear 
out and are not kept set up properly. Whereas, on the 
other hand, with proper settings and care they pay- 
dividends every time in a better running job, less 
waste, lower supply bill, higher production, and good- 
ness knows what else. 












































The protector rods can cause much extra work, if 
they are not oiled regularly and kept set properly. 
Worn protector rods may cause the loom to tip off. 


Since these savings hold true, either in part or in 
full, in regard to the other motions, suppose we look 
into it a little more closely. If the protector rods in 
a loom have been running for some time and become 
worn, the rods have play in the bearings equal to the 
amount worn. Starting from the top and working 
down—the shuttle can’t be boxed properly while this 
condition exists. 


If the finger is against the binder, the protector 
rod must move the distance it is worn before the dag- 
ger starts lifting when the shuttle enters the box. 
This means that the loom fixer will have trouble with 
the loom tipping off—caused by the dagger not being 
raised either enough or at the proper time, and con- 
sequently tipping the frog steel or lip. It may run in 
this condition for an hour without tipping off, but 
one added stop per hour on even a very few looms 
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"The purpose of the binder spring is to hold the 
binder in contact with the shuttle." The spring 
should not be bent unduly to act as a shuttle check: 
the spring pictured here has been bent too much. 


means some loss in production. Therefore it can be 
readily seen that the shuttle will have to be boxed 
more closely, in most cases by moving in the front 
box to lift the dagger the desired height. That means 
more power is required to drive the shuttle up in the 
box. 


Binder Springs and Check Straps 


Two other points I would like to make in connec- 
tion with this is the binder spring and the check strap. 
The whole purpose of the binder spring is to hold the 
binder in contact with the shuttle when it comes into 
the box. Yet, on occasions too numerous to mention, 
I have seen binder springs bent until they resemble 
the shape of a horseshoe, and being used to check the 
shuttle. You will find the binders being replaced from 
© to 4 times as often as is necessary when the spring 


‘is being used as a shuttle check. 


The other point has to do with the check straps. 
I once looked over the section of a certain fixer who 
ran some of his check straps well over 3 years. I 
asked him if he turned them or were they special 
straps or what. He said at first he didn’t use the 
check straps much on his job; instead he kept his 
power strap up and didn’t have to check his shuttle 
much more than by boxing it properly. Of course 
that means that the job has to be in good shape from 
bottom to top, else the power straps start on the jour- 
ney down the picker stick. When the power straps 
start down, the supply bill starts up; thus produc- 
tion goes down and wages go down and about the only 
thing that goes up is the boss (he goes up in smoke) 
and somebody starts catching the devil, which doesn’t 
mean making the world a better place in which to live. 
A small splash makes a wide ripple. 


Loom Lining 


While on the subject of boxing the shuttle I should 
like for all readers who are interested to get out their 
July, 1936, edition of COTTON and read again the ar- 
ticle entitled ““‘Loom Lining’, by J. F. Culpepper. He 
covers this subject thoroughly and also properly em- 
phasizes it as being important to a good running 
weave room. When the shuttles start looking as 
though they have been held against an emery wheel, 
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Loom lining is an essential function of a good run- 
ning weave room. It is a tedious job and shou'd 


not be placed on a strict production basis 


you can’t expect to box them correctly. 

The lay end plate on the right-hand or battery end 
of the loom is about 3 inches shorter than the lay end 
of the opposite side of the loom. Approximately the 
Same amount of power is required to force the loom 
to pick from either side. Therefore a greater check 
has to be placed on the shuttle when it goes into the 
box on the right-hand side, due to the shorter distance 
in which it must be checked. It is readily seen that 
any tendency on the checking parts to hold the bottom 
of the shuttle against the end-lay plate would exert a 
greater force on the shuttle and force it down against 
the end-lay plate to a greater degree—wearing the 
under side of the shuttle in proportion. 


The slot in the lay-end plate is wider on the bat- 
tery end to accommodate the outgoing quill on the 
change. This increased width has a tendency to wear 
the shuttle on the bottom unless the shuttle is boxed 
and centered properly. If the center of the shuttle is 
not in the center of the lay-end slot the shuttle will 
most likely wear on the side that presents the least 
surface to the lay-end plate. Suppose, for instance, 
that the shuttle is boxed so that the center of the shut- 
tle is nearer to the front of the slot than it should be 
—then the shuttle is most likely to wear on the back 
side on the bottom. 

The shuttle has to be boxed properly before the 
best results can be obtained. 

Another point that I think has been brought out 
before but might well be mentioned again here is in 
regard to the setting of the shedding cams. Any set- 
ting of the cams which will cause the shed to close on 
the shuttle before it gets through will hold the nose of 
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the shuttle at an angle as it goes into the box thus 
causing excessive wear. Should the shuttle have to 
force its way into the shed before the shed is open 
wide enough to receive it, ends may be broken as a 
result. If either condition exists it will kill the power 
on the loom because the shuttle is retarded in its pas- 
sage across the lay, and often times causes the loom to 
slam off as a result. The setting of the harness may 
also cause the shuttle to enter the box at an angle, so 
be sure that the harness are not too high off the race 
plate as the lay moves forward. The temple being too 
high will tend to hold the yarn too high off the race 
board at the selvages. This will also cause buttonhole 
selvage. 


Button-Hole Selvage 


Mentioning a few more causes of button-hole sel- 
vages—not enough doubles in the selvage can and does 
cause it. Two or 3 selvage threads twisted together 
forming a cable will sometimes cut the filling and 
make the selvage button-hole. When this happens sep- 
arate these ends and try reeding them two per dent 
instead of 4 per dent. Cloth running slack, shed open- 
ing too wide, warped filling bobbins, bobbins not cen- 
tered properly in shuttle, lint or some other obstruc- 
tion in the shuttle eye, too much bristle in the shuttle 
or too much tension on the filling are other causes of 
button-hole selvage. 

Much of the second-class cloth made on the loom 
cannot be attributed to any one thing, but may be the 
result of several things working in conjunction. So, 
when I say that the shuttle not being boxed properly 
can and does cause kinky filling, I do not mean that 
this is the only cause of kinky filling as there are 
possibly a dozen or more causes all told; but improper 
boxing of the shuttle does result in some kinky fill- 
ing, as well as jerked-in filling, stringy selvage, broken 
picks, knocked out filling, dropped bobbins, and break- 
outs. On the other hand the loom may apparently run 
good and make first-class cloth while this condition 
exists. 

While we are discussing this function of the loom, 
I think it is the logical time to look into some of the 
defects of faulty loom fixing as far as I know them. 
As a majority of looms today have feelers, I am going 
to cover these items as being on looms with feelers. 
Defective cloth on looms with feelers can usually be 
attributed to the same things that cause bad cloth 
on looms without feelers, with the feeler causes added. 
There are so many causes of faulty cloth that it is 
almost impossible for any one person to cover them 
all, so please understand that this is not a cut-and- 
dried list of all causes of seconds on looms, but are 
the causes as far as I know them. For all I know 
there may be this many more. I will go into this from 
the mechanical viewpoint. 

The method of putting on and paralleling a new 
picker has already been discussed, but I would like to 
say again that pickers put on with the aid of a 34 
wrench, or some other flat surface, and then set up 
correctly by use of the parallel screw, will last longer 
and cause fewer seconds than pickers that have been 
battered up and half way paralleled. The shuttle 
should always be centered in the box before putting 
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on a picker. Then the picker should be set to the shut- 
tle. Otherwise the shuttle may not strike the picker 
in the center each time and cause it to be worn one 
sided. This will result in a lot of additional work and 
worry for the fixer. Pickers should be inspected for 
burrs on the rivets and for rough places before being 
put on the stick. Filling may catch or hang on these 
places and cause it to break or jerk-in. Picker screws 
not run flush with picker leather will cause the same 
trouble. 

Bad leather on the box front plate or loose leather 
on this plate will result in the filling hanging on the 
bad places and slugging it into the cloth. If you will 
notice the filling in this case you will usually find it 
to be curled in two or 3 loops right at the selvage. If 
the groove in the box front leather is worn flat the 
filling won’t follow the groove. Instead it may rise up 
and loop over the shuttle or may go down and loop un- 
der it. It may also be pinched between the shuttle 
and the box front leather, which will cause it to be 
broken. This may cause knocked-out filling, stringy 
selvage, jerked-in, kinky and broken filling. This 
same condition may apply when the groove in the shut- 
tle is worn down. This groove may be replaced by 
using a rat-tail file. The filling will also curl over or 
under the shuttle if there is too much power on the 
loom or if the shuttle is not boxed properly. 

Any rough places either on the front or back of 
the shuttle will hang the filling and make seconds. 
Should the concave in the shuttle be worn flat there 
is a tendency for the filling to be held closely against 
the wall of the shuttle and to draw it under the shut- 
tle. Should the shuttle feeler knife be too slack, it will 
sometimes fail to cut the filling. A bad fiber plate, 
one that is burred on the end or beveled on the inside 
or worn down, will fail to cut the filling as will a dull 
feeler knife, which will pinch the filling and some- 
times break it, but does not cut it. 

Occasionally the shuttle feeler is set too high and 
the filling goes under it, which of course doesn’t al- 
low the filling to be cut. If the shuttle feeler is set 
too far back the knife won’t close, thus not cutting 
the filling. A rough place on the shuttle feeler mouth 
will hang the filling and will not allow it to reach the 
knife to be cut. If the shuttle feeler is tight or clamped 
on the change the knife springs open which produces 
the same effect as the shuttle feeler being set too far 
back. On looms without feelers the temple being set 
too far back is a cause of jerked-in filling. 

A slack warp has the same effect. If the shuttle 
feeler rides the hook spring the filling will be cut, but 
the shuttle feeler rebounds so strongly that it hits the 
trip and opens the knife, thus losing the end which is 
then jerked into the shed. Should the shuttle feeler 
be set too deep the knife will clamp so tight when the 
loom changes that the end is not held in the knife 
but is cut and dropped. Sometimes the cutter blade is 
so sharp it cuts the filling and doesn’t hold it. The 
blade may have to be removed and the edges smoothed 
off a little. It is well to remember that the cutter on 
the feeler as well as the temple thread cutter must be 
kept well oiled at all times to insure its working 
properly. 

The thread cutter in the temple is simple and 
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Burred pickers cause jerked-in filling. 


usually presents no great difficulty in being made to 
function correctly. When the blade, the knife, or the 
long temple screw wear they have to be replaced. Care 
Should be exercised when setting the temple to see 
that it is aligned with the selvage correctly and is 
not sitting at an angle but is perpendicular to the reed. 
See that the temple is neither too high nor too low: 
either setting will cause jerked-in filling. Be particu- 
lar when setting the temple as to depth. The temple 
should under no circumstances be set so deep that it 
goes beyond the fell of the cloth. If it is set too far 
back the filling may break before it reaches the temple 
knife and is jerked-in. When the temple case wears 
and can’t be aligned it should be replaced with a new 
case. 

The list of defects seems to increase rather than 
decrease. If the loom is picking early on the battery 
end, on looms with shuttle feelers, the speed of the 
outgoing quill will be reduced, and anything that tends 
to slow the speed, on the change, of the outgoing quill 
will cause the filling to jerk-in. This same effect is 
noticed when the transfer hammer is not set deep 
enough. The shuttle should at all times be kept smooth 
and free from splinters or other rough places. Such 
places will cause ends to break, jerked-in filling, 
stringy selvage, and kinky filling. Some mills make a 
practice of having the loom fixers sandpaper, tallow, 
and tighten the eye and spring of the shuttle on the 
week-end. It is a good practice and shows results not 
only in less seconds and end breakage but in the re- 
duced wear of the binders and front leather. 

Not enough friction of the filling will cause kinky 
filling, harness being improperly set, or a high harness 
eye will cause filling to kink. Shuttle spring or eye 
loose will vary the tension on the filling and cause it 
to kink. Early or late picking can cause the same re- 
sult. Other causes of kinky filling have been men- 
tioned throughout this article. 


(This concludes the third installment of the series on 
loom fixing methods. The fourth part will appear in 
an early issue and will cover the points to be checked 
when inspecting a new shuttle put in a loom, loom belts, 
hopper stands, sandrolls, the let-off motion, and that 
nettlesome job of making the lizard crawl.—The 


Editors.) 
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CurRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





trade developments for cotton manufacturers 

and the industry had to go along its way de- 
pendent upon the accumulated business of several 
months ago. In the midst of a desultory mid-summer 
period, however, there was nothing like old-time de- 
moralized cotton 
industrial condi- 
tions and it ap- 
pears that the 
business has emerged into a new era of reason as to 
mill operations. 

Bearing out a previous statement that the cotton 
industry, under well regulated schedules, may spread 
its operations well through the year even if the buy- 
ing seasons of goods consumers are concentrated, the 
experience of the past summer may be cited as sig- 
nificant. The manufacturers sensed a dul period of 
selling before the end of spring and began to curtail. 
Yet no drastic retrenchment has been seen, because 
orders were so large. 

According to mid-August reports from the primary 
market for goods, the chief curtailment was elimina- 
tion of a third shift by the mills. Such a condition 
was the reflection of unusual accumulation of unfilled 
orders in the long period of activity through the lat- 
ter part of 1936 and the first part of 1937. In this 
period, as statistical reports have been showing, the 
production of cotton goods rose to unprecedented 
heights. 

Now we have had a summer of continued substan- 
tial mill operations, but with a healthy diminution of 
production as orders have been filled. The consumers 
of gray goods have given signs of new buying, but 
the prospects of the fourth largest cotton crop on rec- 
ord made the July start of buying activity prove to be 
an abortive movement. However, it was indicative of 
new requirements and an ultimate broad movement. 


\ UGUST BROUGHT little in the way of favorable 


Outlook the saving grace 
of desultory summer trade 


Uncertainty Caused by Government Forecast 


Following the government forecast in August of 
15,593,000 bales of cotton, the situation in cotton 
goods naturally became distinctly uncertain. In the 
midst of a period when the market was stalled, there 
was nevertheless an augury of promise. Political 
Washington shook its head over the calamity of a 
large crop. Cotton goods merchants, with experience 
behind them, saw the prospect of another long period 
of heavy consumption. 

Some merchants saw in the combination of low 
prices for cotton, with commensurably cheap goods, 
the prospect that the later months of the year might 
provide business for greater spindle operations than 
the high rate of the first half of 1937. There was also 
forecast of a steady, high production for the period 
from now to late next spring, with the world in need 
of cotton goods and the prosperity wave making their 


purchase possible, especially at favorable prices. 

While the large mid-summer prognostication for 
cotton was giving great concern to politicians, the 
general agricultural picture was one of the basic fac- 
tors on which goods merchants were banking for 
broad business the coming months. Bumper crops in 
a period of recovery, with demand broad, are logically 
the cause for expectations of prosperity and all esti- 
mates favored a high return to farmers, even at re- 
duced prices. This is the foundation of profits for in- 
dustry in a period of high wages and relatively close 
prices. 

Cotton manufacturers themselves have faced and 
continue to face such a situation. Despite the sound 
principles of operation since spring, the market for 
cotton goods gradually sank through the summer to 
low prices and mid-August levels were reported to be 
showing no profit to manufacturers because the de- 
cline in cotton was no offset to maintained high wages. 
Even regardless of the suggested wage and hour leg- 
islation, the trend of costs was against the mills, with 
most materials high and other costs rising. 


Retailers Promote Confidence 


One of the conditions promoting confidence was 
the abiilty of retailers through the summer to main- 
tain trade above the 1936 level. This was the founda- 
tion for a belief that distributors of finished merchan- 
dise would do the best fall business since the year 
1929. A report from the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association forecast retail sales of department and 
specialty stores for September-November at 10 per 
cent above that last year and at least equal to that of 
the year 1930. 

Confirmatory of the recovery trend, the United 
States Department of Agriculture reported that world 
industrial output, as measured by the production of 
ten leading international trade countries, reached the 
highest level in history during the first half of 1937. 
Production in the United States, it was added, has not 
yet reached the mid-1929 peak, although it has aver- 
aged close to 1929 levels since late 1936. 

Widespread industrial activity has been reflected 
in the gray cotton goods market during the general 
period of lull through the summer. The demand for 
heavy goods and specialty weaves, less affected by 
prices than other lines, was an encouraging feature 
of business in August. Limitations of output, in fact, 
made considerations of delivery of paramount impor- 
tance to consumers of goods for industrial purposes. 


a district has felt, with all the cotton mill 
states, the long hiatus of slow buying in cotton 


goods through the summer. With a high percentage 
of fine goods manufacture in the industry here and 
this division of production relatively better off than 
others to stand a protracted drought in orders, how- 
ever, New England mills have maintained a good un- 
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derlying position. They are well situated as a long 
period of broad new activity is anticipated. 

Combed goods producers held strictly to their pol- 
icy of sound operation through the dull period and 

hence entered the fall with no 

New England heavy accumulation of unsold 

Mill Situation stocks to give buyers a leverage 

on prices at a time when they 

needed supplies. A strong statistical position in fine 

goods when the pressure on prices for unfinished cot- 

tons generally was most severe was a buffer against 
drastic weakness. 

Conditions at the start of a prospective active 
period for the mills were in notable contrast with 
those of former times. When goods were accumu- 
lated in times of full in demand, mills found them- 
selves selling at bargain levels just at the time buyers 
were indicating imperative new needs. Profit levels 
in the recent level were practically wiped out, it is 
true, yet mills were not found with burdensome stocks 
to liquidate at the start of a new buying period. 


Mills Active on Spring Goods 


Regulation of the whole industry has eliminated 
much of the ruinous competitive condition that once 
obtained and this accounts to a good extent for more 
orderly procedure in production through a quiet time. 
Mills have gone through the summer at a good rate on 
the spring accumulation of orders. They know that, 
in the regulated status of the industry, at last the 
buyers realize the need to cover their requirements 
reasonably early to avoid late deliveries. Hence there 
is no gain in pushing for orders at ruinous prices. 

Mills incidentally have come into a new position as 
to wages which is a further spur to sound operation. 
The Standard Statistics Company recently pointed out 
that cotton goods mills had raised wages 71.8 per cent 
since 1933, the largest advance of any industry. Man- 
ufacturers in New England, paying the highest rate 
ef wages on record, are hardly inclined to pile up un- 
sold stocks for buyers to bid down on prices. 

Incidentally an industry which has gone so far on 
behalf of the workers without widespread dissension 
since 1934 (and that trumped up by outside agitators) 
has found itself largely spared from encroachments 
by the CIO in spite of its threats made months ago. 
Furthermore, the American Federation of Labor 
served notice in the past month that it would fight en- 
croachments of the CIO in the textile industry of this 
district. 

Assuming that the summer slump is merely an in- 
terim reaction in a continuing recovery, the cotton in- 
dustry here is in the midst of an unusual prosperity. 
As stated in the Boston News Bureau recently, the 
first half of 1937 brought highly satisfactory earn- 
ing to the textile companies, fulfilling the promise of 
the sharp revival in textiles in the latter part of 1936. 
This has led to an unusual number of constructive ac- 
tions by cotton and woolen manufacturers, redounding 
to the benefit of mill shareholders. 

“Not for many years,” says this paper, “has there 
been a six-month period productive of so much cheer 
to textile investors as the first half of 1937.” 

Among the developments, it is noted that three 
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companies, Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Nashua Manufacturing Company and Arnold Print 
Works, have prosecuted all or nearly all the way to 
completion re-capitalization plans which will permit 
resumption of dividends. Another company, the 
Appleton, formerly of Lowell and now operating in 
South Carolina, paid off a large preferred dividend 
accumulation in cash and recently paid its first com- 
mon dividend since 1926. In addition, a major pro- 
ducer of textile machinery, Saco-Lowell Shops, has re- 
capitalized. 

A large number of important companies have in- 
creased dividends, or declared substantial ‘“extras’’. 
Large profits were created by an unusually favorable 
combination of circumstances, chiefly a rising price 
level and a high rate of activity that reached an un- 
precedented peak in February and March. 

At a summer meeting of Booth Manufacturing 
Company directors, Edward L. Martin was raised 
from a vice-presidency to the presidency. He had been 
acting as president since the death of Charles E. Riley 
some time ago. William C. Zylstra, in charge of man- 
ufacturing operations, was elected to the board. 

Two textile enterprises of New England recently 
have been saved to the district. Directors of the Hope 
Webbing Company, of Pawtucket, R. I., have decided 
to continue. Samuel G. Camann, who recently pur- 
chased the hosiery mill of G. H. Tilton & Sons Co., at 
Laconia, N. H., stated that he intended to operate the 
plant. 


—_—_—_@—-—— 


“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


August 16, 1937. 


HIS JOB of writing a comment on one day about 
The Situation, to appear in print some weeks 
later, is a hazardous one, because things change 
so swiftly. This is particularly true of the Washing- 
ton situation. I was all prepared to discuss the pros 
and cons of the wages-and-hours bill, and now, at my 
“deadline”, it appears that so far as the current ses- 
sion of Congress is concerned, it has foundered on 
the rocks in the House rules committee. From this 
distance it seems that before these words get into 
type, even, Congress will have adjourned—for which, 
glory be!—after tapering off on some other legisla- 
tion that does not have a strictly textile slant. We are 
not surprised to be told that wages-and-hours will crop 
up at the next session (someone else will introduce it, 
since its sponsor, Mr. Black, earned a Supreme Court 
seat for his sponsorship, apparently), but let us cross 
that bridge when we reach it, and meanwhile, discuss 
some of the other current developments on the textile 
scene. 





Curtailment Discourages Strikes 


At this point it is well for us to bring up the fact 
that the labor situation has changed so materially 
within the past six weeks that it is no longer the haz- 
ard we feared in the early spring. Like the lake on 
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the 15th hole which caught our golf balls until we 
started fearing their loss long before we quit playing 
the first 9, it “dried up” and we found that just a 
short mashie shot was all that was necessary to cover 
the one-time watery territory. With public opinion 
rising in honest gorge at the revulsion felt toward the 
tactics employed by the CIO, tactics which seemed for 
a time to be a definite threat toward our national re- 
covery, it is safe to bet that all labor forces will be 
quiet for a time. To bring the situation a bit closer 
home; upon the placing into effect of the curtailment 
program this summer, the reaction among mill em- 
ployees was certainly AWAY from any strike program, 
or even a general unionization program. 

There is nothing quite so dampening to one’s atti- 
tude of being downtrodden than to get a dose of in- 
voluntary pocketbook lacing. That makes us count our 
little blessings one by one, chief among which is our 
own job, and all that a decent job includes. It may 
not be quite as glamorous or as profitable as another 
fellow’s job, but at the same time it may be a whole 
lot more so than our back door neighbor’s work, so 
what the heck anyhow? We find a very definite feel- 
ing of quietness and acceptance among mill employees 
generally today as compared to the sentiment of un- 
rest which was almost on the point of flourishing some 
months back. And so it seems that the TWOC cloud 
is lifting. 


How One Strike Was Prevented 


We all become a bit more energetic in the fall, how- 
ever, and with the expected seasonal pick-up in busi- 
ness we may find that the labor trouble is not as quiet 
as it seems to be now. We heard, incidentally, of a 
recent strike threat which was quelled before it be- 
gan in a rather unique manner. It seems that a cer- 
tain plant in a certain small Carolina town was being 
organized by CIO workers and the point of antagonism 
which they cultivated was “feeling against the super- 
intendent.”” The management quickly called a mass 
meeting of the mill employees who had sent a commit- 
tee in to protest continued employment of the super- 
intendent by the mill, saying they did not care to 
work under his direction. Said the owner of the mill, 
“T hired this man to be my superintendent because he 
is capable and because he knows his job. He is going 
to keep that job as long as he gives me satisfaction. 
Now, I can’t tell you folks to strike or not to strike. 
You can do just as you please about that. BUT, I'll 
say this, I am not dependent upon the profits from the 
mill for my living. I can live without it. If you want 
to strike, go ahead and strike, but once this plant is 
closed by strike it will never open again under my 
management.” 

After which the owner took the next train back to 
Washington and his law practice, the CIO organizer 
took the next bus out of town to parts unknown and 
the workers took their places as usual in the mill. 

At this season of the year a pertinent and most 
interesting factor in the industry’s sum-up is the on- 
coming cotton crop. The 1936-37 season which closed 
on August 1 marked an all-time consumption record 
by United States textile plants of 7,798,000 bales—the 
next largest consumption figure having been reached 
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in 1926-27. The crop yield last season was 14,371,472 
bales with a value of $1,113,233,054, amounting to al- 
most $200,000,000 more than in the previous season. 

A disposition has ‘been made during the past sea- 
son of 1,550,000 bales of government loan cotton, leav- 
ing only 1,665,000 yet under Federal control. The 
whole world knows that anything carrying bagging 
and ties is a “bale of cotton” but it is a comforting 
thought that in the baleage left under government con- 
trol we find mostly low-grades unfit for high quality 
consumption. 


The Cotton Picture 


It is interesting to look back just one year and see 
in our mind’s eye the scurrying around that cotton 
buyers were engaged in as they made frantic and un- 
successful efforts to cover their orders on old-crop 
cotton. This year things are more normal and more 
seasonal. Goods orders still are in a state of “in- 
quiry” instead of actual sales. Mills are taking it easy 
while waiting for fall business to come in its normal 
cycle. Cotton salesmen are taking their annual sum- 
mer tours around to see the mills and getting plenty 
of entertainment and large chunks of hospitality and 
golf but few orders on forward cotton ... and the 
South looks forward to another bumper crop. 

In the Delta alone, where the long staple grows, the 
baleage for this season is estimated at over 900,000. 
This, however, includes about 30 per cent of short 
lengths which the Delta planters have found most 
profitable during the past season. The great short- 
age is found in 15/16-inch and the fellow who has 
that can name his own price, and almost get it. 

The development of Sea Island cotton in Florida 
and southern Georgia has made great strides and it is 
estimated that this crop will be almost double its bale- 
age of last year. Tire fabric manufacturers are en- 
couraging this development, with the applause of cer- 
tain specialty spinners. 

Harassing legislative uncertainties seem to be the 
main stagnating influence in the raw cotton trade at 
this time, with the market dropping in the face of 
possible non-passage of the crop loan, with the 15-cent 
high for the past season at New Orleans dropping to 
an average at ten southern markets of 10.55¢ on Au- 
gust 12th. 

Although at this point a definite buying trend has 
not been established in either gray or finished goods 
it is reasonable to believe upon studying the situation 
that a better fall business is actually on tap than most 
of us will admit. All we need is for Congress to close 
its session, give us the medicine they plan to prescribe, 
and let us have a breathing spell to tend to our man- 
ufacturing and selling policies. 

—_—_——_@@—____—__ 

The greatest conqueror is he who overcomes the 
enemy without a blow—the greatest machine fixer is 
the man who does the job correctly. 

HO 

“A vacant mind is open to all suggestions as a 

hollow building echoes all sounds.’”’—Chinese Proverb. 
—_——__@@-——___—_ 

A man could save 20 years of his life by studying 

the experiences of others. 
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WHAT THE SOUTHERN MILLS ARE DOING 





MERICAN SPINNING COMPANY, 

Greenville, S. C., has completed 
a remodeling and improvement pro 
gram costing about $250,000. Houses 
in the community have been re-painted 
and repaired, and considerable remod- 
eling work has been done in the mill. 
New machinery also has been installed. 


Whitney (S. C.) Manufacturing 
Compahy has developed a plan for sell- 
ing the homes in the mill village to the 
employees. This is a complete change 
of system from the usual custom, The 
employees make a small down payment 
and then may pay the rest of the cost 
in small installments. By this method 
the purchaser may live in his own 
home and pay for it on the rental 
basis. 


Leward Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. 
C., are installing a Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany overhead cleaning system. The 
company is also installing 15 second- 
hand cards. 


Jordan Mills, Inc., is the name of a 
company that has been granted permis- 
sion to incorporate and erect a plant in 
or near Columbus, Ga. 


Bowling Green (S. C.) Spinning 
Company is erecting an annex, 66x28 
feet, which will house additional card- 
ing machinery. 


Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., have 
purchased part of the old Ozark Mill 
in Gastonia, it is reported, and will in- 
stall 7,000 spindles. 


Minnewawa Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Marlboro, N. H., makers of wov- 
en labels, will start a branch plant at 
Mount Airy, N. C., it is reported. 
About 35 workers will be employed at 
first. The plant will use silk, rayon, 
and cotton as raw products, 


Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
completed the construction of 10 homes 
for the operatives of the plant. The 
company has also built a new annex 
and has installed 3,000 spindles in it. 


Neely Cotton Mills, York, S. C., is 
planning an extensive system of mod- 
ernization which will represent an ex- 
penditure of about $100,000. The pro- 
gram includes the installation of long 
draft spinning. 


Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
are making many improvements in the 
plant and new additions are being 
built to the mill proper. 


surlington Mills, Inc., are building 
new administration offices in Greens- 
boro, N. C. The structure will be a 
two and three-story affair with indirect 
lighting, air conditioning, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills are 
erecting a new office building. 


Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., are 
constructing a two-story warehouse to 
be used in storing cotton. It will cost 
about $8,000, 


Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 
S. C., have installed 100 X-Model 
looms. The floors in the plant have 


also been renovated. 


Wade Manufacturing Company, 
Wadesboro, N. C., has made many im- 
provements and additions to the plant. 
New cleaners for the picker and nap- 
per divisions have been installed; a 
new dye plant has been equipped, and 
SO new looms have been installed. 


American Enka (N. C.) Corporation 
has installed an air-conditioning unit. 
The Cooling & Air Conditioning Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, doing the work. 


Cloverdale Dye Works, High Point, 
N, C., has installed a two-kier 600- 
pound dyeing unit and an 8-port com- 
bination package and beam drying 
unit, complete with blower. 


Marshall Field & Company, manu- 
facturing division, has transferred the 
wide sheeting looms of its Spray (N. 
C.) plant to the new mill at Draper 
(N. C.) where the sheeting manufac- 
ture of the company is being concen- 
trated. 


Moore Cotton Mills Company, Val- 
mead, N. C., has rebuilt a number of 
homes for its workers that were de- 
stroyed by fire sometime ago. 


Company, 
contract to 


Mercerizing 
has let a 


Southern 
Tryon, N. C., 





Barber Bros., Mooresville, N. C., for 
the construction of a new plant. 


Norlina Cotton Mills, Inc.. Charlotte. 


N. C., have been granted a charter 
with a capital of $100,000. It will be 


operated at the present location of the 
Gray Manufacturing Company on East 
Franklin Ave. Yarns and fabric will 
be produced. 


Panola Mills, Inc., Greenwood, S. C.. 
is a new concern that will manufac- 
ture cotton, wool, rayon, and silk goods 
in a diversified range. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mill, Plant 
No. 6, is having the Dixie Spindle & 
Flyer Company, Charlotte, N. C., over- 
haul the machinery by the Guillet over- 
hauling system. 


Lone Star Bag & Bagging Company, 
Houston, Tex., will undergo an expan- 
sion program costing about $75,000. 


Osage Manufacturing Company, Bes- 
semer City, N. C., has built a 3-story 
addition to its plant, 56x187 feet. New 
machinery installed includes 5,016 ad- 
ditional spindles and 84 looms. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C.. 
are constructing 17 new homes for the 
employees. 


Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills have 


revamped the carding and spinning 
rooms. A number of the spinning 


frames had already been changed to 
Saco-Lowell long draft, and 24 fly 
frames were in place. The picker room 
has also been remodeled. 


Graniteville (S. C.) Manufacturing 
Company has installed a 600 hp Leffel 
vertical shaft water wheel turbine. 
coupled directly to a Westinghouse 
generator. 


Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., have in- 
stalled 5,500 spindles of spinning. This 
work has been done under the direction 
of Yates D. Smith, Gastonia, N. C. 


Industrial Cotton Mills Company, 
Rock Hill, S. C., closed during a slack 
period recently and had the plant 
building painted and repaired. 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
have purchased 35 new patented Mone! 
wire screen beams for the dyeing 
equipment from the Gaston County 
Dyeing Machine Company, Stanley, 
North Carolina, 
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New Orleans, August 14, 1937. 

WHE CONTINUANCE of generally fa- 

i vorable weather for the growing 

crop in the cotton region up to the 
close of July and improving crop ac- 
counts, which was reflected in private 
large crop estimates and subsequently 
confirmed by the first official crop fore- 
east of the season, coupled with a slow 
demand for the raw product and fin- 
ished goods during the period, caused 
an important decline in the cotton mar- 
ket during the past month, spots show- 
ing a loss of about $12.00 per bale com- 
pared with one month ago. 

This year’s indicated crop is 25.8 per 
cent larger than the 1936 crop, and the 
indicated yield per acre for the United 
States is 25.7 pounds larger than the 
vield in 1936. The previous recerd was 
223.1 pounds per acre in 1898. The av- 
erage condition of the crop was the 
highest reported since August, 1911. 

Last season the North consumed 
246,000 bales more lint cotton than dur- 
ing the previous season, the South con- 
sumed 1,323,000 bales more than in the 
season before last, but foreign spinners 
used 721,000 bales less of American 
than during the previous season. 

While the indicated American crop 
on August 1 was very large, the crop 
is not made yet. There is a marked 
deficiency of moisture in the northern 
half of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
there is the possibility of too much 
moisture in the Atlantics and of dam- 
age by boll weevil, especially in the 
eastern belt. Already crop accounts 
from the dry areas of the western belt 
are less favorable than they were two 
weeks ago. 

Since release of the government crop 
forecast August 9, due probably to 
spinners taking advantage of the low 


COMMENT 


on the 


Cotton Market 


price and fear of possible legislation 
in the interest of better financial re- 
turns to farmers, and the uncertainty 
of the future progress of the growing 
crop, there developed a good demand 
for raw cotton in the South. On the 
other hand, however, there has been a 
slow demand for cotton goods in the 
North, buyers apparently awaiting 
lower prices for the finished article be- 
fore buying in volume. 

Substance of Washington’s weekly 
weather and crop summary for week 
ended August 10: In the cotton belt 
temperatures were abnormally high in 
the West and Northwest and moder- 
ately above normal in other sections. 
Rainfall was mostly light to moderate 
in the form of local showers, with 
very little in western portions of the 
belt. In eastern and central districts 
progress of cotton during the past 
week continued mostly favorable, but 
in the west the absence of material 
moisture and the high temperatures 
have become unfavorable over consid- 
erable areas.” 

Cotton ginned to August 1, new crop 
cotton, totaled 142,983 bales compared 
with 41,130 ginned to corresponding 
date last year and 94,346 in 1935. The 
early large ginnings indicate the prob- 
ability of a free and early movement 
of new crop cotton to market, and it 


GOVERNMENT COTTON CROP FORECAST, AS OF AUGUST 1 


Last season 

30,928,020 
72.3 
197.6 

12,399,000 


Estimated acreage for harvest 
Condition of crop 
Indicated yield per acre, pounds 


Indicated crop, bales of 500 lbs. gross wt. 15,593,000 


This season 

33,429,000 
81.3 
223.3 


WORLD’S CONSUMPTION OF AMERICAN LINT COTTON (AS 
REPORTED BY THE NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE) 


Bales— 
United States—North 
United States—South 
Foreign 


1935-35 
975,000 
5,254,009 
6,176,000 


1936-37 
1,221,000 
6,577,000 
9,455,000 





13,253,000 12,405,000 


WORLD’S CARRY-OVER OF AMERICAN LINT COTTON 


Last year 
6,732,000 
263,000 


6,995,009 


This year 
5,740,000 
368,000 


6,108,000 








INDICATED WORLD’S SUPPLY OF AMERICAN LINT COTTON 


Bales— 
World’s carry-over, August 1 
Indicated crop, Aug. 1, gov. est. 


Indicated world’s supply, Aug. 1 


This season Last season 
5,740,000 6,732,000 
15,593,000 12,399,000 


21,333,000 





19,131,00) 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 


1935 Normal 
2.31 2.63 
28.48 22 22 


1936 
4.24 
21.64 


1937 
1.99 
16.79 


is probable that much hedging may 
have to be cared for in the contract 
market. 

As to the future course of the mar- 
ket, much will likely depend on devel- 
opments in Washington as regards the 
clamor for a federal loan, etc., on this 
year’s cotton crop, on future climatic 
developments in the cotton region, and 
on the future progress of the growing 
crop. A period of dry weather is ap- 
parently needed in the eastern belt, 
and a general heavy rain is urgently 
wanted in the western belt, except in 
south Texas. Because of the good 
crop prospects in the United States 
this year, the business outlook in 
America remains cheerful, and late ad- 
vices from Europe are encouraging, es- 
pecially as to the textile trade which 
is reported good, indicating the prob- 
able need of larger imports of Ameri- 
can cotton than last season, perhaps to 
the extent of about one million bales 
more than was imported last season. 
There is talk of the probability of a 
larger foreign cotton acreage this year, 
but if European trade continues to ex- 
pand, a larger foreign crop than last 
years’ record production may be need- 
ed, as the political situation abroad, 
except in the Orient, is considered 


better. 
—_—__-@—__ — 
Folder by Lewis-Shepard 
Lewis-Shepard Company, materials 
handling engineers, 175 Walnut St., 
Watertown, Mass., has made available 
a new colored folder, No. 508, showing 
the uses and types of stackers, tiering 
machines, and portable elevators for 
piling goods and products from the 
floor to the ceiling, to provide addition- 
al manufacturing and storage space at 
no extra expense, and without the 
necessity of erecting or leasing addi- 
tional buildings. 
- 
New Flow Meter Electric Integrator 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., has designed a new electric in- 
tegrator which totalizes flow once ev- 
ery 15 seconds, used for measuring the 
flow of a gas or non-viscuous liquid 
through a closed line. A flat disc cam 
is specially designed to coincide with 
the flow law so that it mechanically 
computes the square root of the dif- 
ferential pressure across an _ orifice 
plate or venturi tube constriction in a 
pipe line, at 15-second intervals. 
--- --@ 
New Dart Union Catalog 
E. M. Dart Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., has made available 
a catalog giving complete data on Dart 
pipe unions and fittings, including col- 
or illustrations, dimensions, and materi- 
als and methods of inspection used in 
the manufacture of the unions. It also 
illustrates the processes of precision 
machining and oscillating—grinding the 
special two bronze seats—cutting ac- 
curate threads on tapping machines— 
and testing the finished unions with air 
under water. 
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HESE are the five points of Goodyear’s 
tee new 5-R Belt—five big reasons 
why it will give you more efficient and eco- 
nomical performance on the majority of 
your textile drives. 


All these advantages stem from the fact that 
5-R has a coefficient of friction—a tenacious 
pulley-grip— unsurpassed in any other type 





of belt. It is obtained by thorough impreg- 
nation of the fabric with a new Goodyear- 
perfected non-rosinous compound that will 
not crumble, ball up, chatter or slip. 


25% to 50% lower tension 


This high friction makes it possible to oper- 
ate 5-R at a minimum ratio of 5 between 
tight and slack side tensions— reducing total 





belt tension and bearing pressure from 25% 
to 50% depending upon the are of contact, 
without decreasing its load-pulling ability. 
This unique slack-tension operation makes 
the fivefold savings mentioned above readily 
understandable. 


Don’t fail to investigate the 5-R—there is no 
other belt in the world like it! It is winning 
an enthusiastic reception throughout the 


textile industry. The G.T.M.— Goodyear 
~ > 
_ 


> BELTS 
‘ MOLDED GOODS 
eB < HOSE 
PACKING 


~~ Made by the makers of li 
gon scneie taees 2 Distributor. 


Technical Man — will be glad to give 












you full data. Just write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 







California—or the nearest Good- 
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NEW TEXTILE EQUIPMENT—PUBLICATIONS 





Hydraulic Lift Truck 


for Large Loom Beams 














The hydraulic lift truck shown 
above, developed by the Stackbin 
Corp., Providence, R. I., for handling 
large loom beams, was described on 
page 88 of the August issue of CorTon. 

——-@-— 
"Controlled Manufacturing’ 

H & B American Machine Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I., has published a 27- 
page catalog entitled Controlled Manu- 
facturing which is a discussion of card 
room testing equipment. It describes 
the uses of the Belger automatic rov- 
ing tester, stating that this machine 
makes it possible to adjust properly 
the tension, the roll spacing, the gear- 
ing, the weighting, and the twist on a 
roving frame. It also is said to detect 
worn top rolls. The machine does not 
make these adjustments itself, but it 
does disclose the results of maladjust- 
ments so that they may be corrected. 
Other testing devices described are the 
H & B patented sliver tester and the 
company’s patented roll spacing deter- 
minator. 

en, vars 
Interesting Folder on 
Oil-Spraying by Texas Co. 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York City, has made available an 
interesting folder entitled Cotton Con 
ditioning with Tezrspray Compound. 
The folder brings out the salient points 
of the why and wherefore of using 
Texspray, and gives some of the re- 
sults that may be accomplished through 
its use. It is well illustrated and car- 
ries a line drawing showing just how 
the preparation is applied. 

—_@ — 
Bulletin on Meehanite Metal 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, 
Mount Vernon, O., has released a bul- 
letin on Meehanite metal, a metal of 
which the basic principle for making 
was discovered in 1923 and has been 
developed since that time. Shown ip 
the bulletin are installations of the 
metal, and an interesting micro-photo 
cut of this metal as compared with 


other iron products. Tables showing 
the endurance limits of the metal in 
comparison with other metal products 
are given. 
~ Qe 

Fairbanks, Morse Bulletin 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 900 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., have pub- 
lished Bulletin No. 3600-A2 which is 
descriptive of and illustrates the con- 
struction and application of the Model 
36-A Diesel generating sets. These sets 
may be used in industrial plants, either 
as independent units carrying the en- 
tire load or for parallel or auxiliary 
operation in conjunction with other 
electrical service. Their compact de- 
sign fits them for service on machines 


requiring individual power plants. 
, 


New Automatic Swift 
Atwood, Crawford Company, 5 Cen- 


tral Ave., Pawtucket, R. I., are mar- 
keting a new automatic swift, known 
as the “Adjust-O-Matiec” Swift, invent- 
ed by Arvid F; Pearson. The chief 
feature of the swift is its self-adjust- 
ment. 

In the illustration, the new swift is 
shown held in the hand ready to re- 





New swift 


ceive the skein. In this position the 
swift can be instantly adjusted to the 
desired circumference. When the grip 
ig tightened, the circumference ‘is re- 
duced; when released, the swift is 
self-expanding through a built-in 
spring tension. The design of the swift 
is such, it is explained, that the six 
outer cross-members which support the 
skein will move toward or away from 
the axis simultaneously and equally, 
so that these cross-members are al- 
ways equi-distant from the axis. This, 
it is pointed out, produces a uniform 
tension for holding the yarn without 
stretching to distort it. It is further 


pointed out that the application of the 
skein to the swift is readily achieved; 
the operator holds the swift in one 
hand and places the skein in position 
with the other. Correct tension on 
the yarn minimizes slack, slippage and 
bunching up of the yarn. 
— 


New Colors by Du Pont 

k. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., dyestuff division, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has announced two new col- 
ors, Celanthrene Brilliant Blue 2G, the 
latest addition, which is applicable to 
all forms of acetate fiber, and which 
is recommended for producing light 
blues; also, Pontamine Diazo Violet BL, 
a developed color, is recommended for 
development with beta naphthol. It is 
resistant to acids, ammonia, dry stov- 
ing, moist pressing, mercerizing, cold 
and salt water. 

Qe 


Continental-Diamond Bulletin 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Company, 
Newark, Del., has made available a 
new bulletin on Celoron Silent Gears, 
which is quite a complete treatment of 
the subject. It explains that Celoron is 
manufactured by impregnating sheets 
of woven fabrics such as cotton duck or 
linen with a synthetic resin, super-im- 
posing one sheet upon another until 
the required thickness is attained and 
then subjecting the entire mass to ac- 
curately controlled pressure and heat 
in powerful hydraulic presses. Gear 
information, recommended practices for 
machining the gears, and horsepower 
ratings are given. 


a 


Book on Commercial Motors 

The Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has issued a 60-page book 
that describes the construction, fea- 
tures, advantages, and applications of 
practically every commercial type elec- 
tric motor. It also includes valuable 
engineering data on various types of 
special motor applications and con- 
struction. There is also a detailed an- 
alysis of the characteristics of squirrel 
cage motors, motors for centrifugals, 
etc. 


— > - 


Steam Pump Bulletin 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 900 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., have pub- 
lished Bulletin No. 6205 describing a 
wide range of pumping applications. 
They have been designed to pump wa- 
ter, oil, and similar liquids at pressures 
up to 420 pounds per square inch and 
in quantities up to 464 gallons per min- 
ute, 
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WHAT CORKS ABILITY TO RESIST LATERAL FLOW 





means mM 


mill 





NE of the most important 

advantages of cork isits ability 
to take compression without ex- 
panding in the opposite direction. 
This ability to resist lateral flow is 
the result of cork’s unique cell 
structure—consisting of millions of 
minute cells of confined still air. 


When cork is compressed what 
actually happens is that only the air 
within wuts cells is compressed. Di- 
mensional change takes place only 
in the direction in which pressure 
is applied. Hence, cork does not 
spread or flow laterally. Under 
pressure its width remains practi- 
cally the same. 


Better Line Contact 


One result of cork’s unique re- 
sistance to lateral flow is its better 
full length contact with the bottom 
steel roll at all times. The cot 
springs back quickly when pressure 
is released. This means a truer, 
more positive draft and a greater 
spinning efficiency. There is no 
tendency for “bellying out’ or 
becoming barrel-shaped—and there 
are no loose cots due to stretch.’ 


This resistance-to-flow character- 
istic, together with cork’s high 
coefficient of friction, durability, 
resilience, and resistance to liquid 
penetration, helps provide a roll 
covering that spins stronger, more 
uniform yarn, wears longer, re- 
quires fewer roll changes, and, in 
the majority of mills, cuts roll 
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1. Start of test on cork. A 3-inch square 
block of the composition used in Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots is placed between the 
steel blocks of a hydraulic press. 











3. Same cork composition block under 
compression of 4,000 pounds per square 
inch. Width of the block is practically the 
same as in the picture above. Convincing 
proof of cork’s resistance to lateral flow. 
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2. Start of test on rubber. A rubber block 

of the same size, thickness, and hardness 

of the cork composition is tested under 
simular conditions. 
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4. The rubber block was subjected to the 
same pressure of 4,000 pounds per square 
inch. Notice the extrusion of the material 
beyond the normal width of the block 
measures almost \4 inch on each side! 








covering costs by 50% or more! 

If you'd like the complete story 
of cork’s unique spinning proper- 
ties—also samples of the new Arm- 
strong’s Extra Cushion Seamless 









COR K 


CARDROOM 


PRODUCTS 


Cork Cot—call your nearest Arm- 
strong representative or write direct 
to Armstrong Cork Prod- . 
ucts Co., Textile Div., 923 (@aX 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Fleet Line” Stainless Steel 
Silk and Rayon Dye Beck 

Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, Mass., 
now has available a new “Fleet Line” 
stainless steel silk and rayon dye beck 
for fabrics that are both knitted and 
woven. The stainless steel construc- 
tion, including tub, reel, pinrail, etc., 
assures long life and freedom from dirt 











A i i: ia 


Newdve beck . . 


and stains. The entire weight of the 
motor, reel, and drive is carried on the 
outside separate cast iron stands, thus 
relieving the tub of all driving strains. 
The company is able to furnish a simi- 
lar model with cypress tub if so de- 
sired, in which case a stainless lining 
for slope and bottom of the tub is some- 
times added to eliminate rub marks. 
—-@ - 
Armstrong Enters Field of 
Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials 
Armstrong Cork Products Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., has distributed a leaf- 
let describing the company’s service 
that is now available on products of 
synthetic rubber-like materials for tex- 
tile mills’ use. Roll coverings, temple 
rolls, and ribbon material for frictional 
purposes are products now on a pro- 
duction basis, and others are being de- 
veloped, according to the company. 
— an 
V-Belt Drive Unit Blower. Also Vapor 
Explosion Proof Propeller Fans 
Autovent Fan & Blower Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has developed the Auto- 
vent V-belt drive unit blower to meet 
a specific need for a combined unit for 
installations where, on account of local 
conditions, the V-belt drive unit is con- 
sidered more desirable than a direct 
connected blower. This new arrange- 
ment involves the Uniblade Type H 
blower that is operated by a standard 
frame motor equipped with a suitable 
V-belt drive. The motor is mounted on 
a steel pedestal base, built integral with 
the blower housing, and making a com- 
pact unit which is easy to install and 
which insures flexibility of control. The 
blower is available in sizes from the 
12%-inch wheel to the 25-inch wheel. 
The company also makes a non-over- 
loading vapor-explosion proof propeller 
fan for use where excess explosive 
gases and chemical fumes exist and 
must be removed. A full set of bulle- 
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tins has been prepared describing 
these new devices and may be secured 
from the company. 

a 
Leaflet on Wedgbelt Pulleys 

The American Pulley Company, 4200 

Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has made available a leaflet descriptive 
of and illustrating the new adjustable 
diameter Wedgbelt pulleys. There are 
many economical applications of the 
adjustable diameter sheaves, it is ex- 
plained, in that they provide a means 
of securing positive speed adjustments 
which are not otherwise’ secured. 
Merely by loosening a set screw and 
turning the flange of the threaded hub, 
the position of the V-belt against the 
side walls of the pulley is regulated. 

—-@ -— 
Book by Morse Chain 

Morse Chain Company, a division of 

Borg-Warner Corporation, Ithaca, N. 
Y., has announced its 1937 Silent Chain 
Engimeering Data Book, which is a 20- 
page book containing detailed informa- 
tion that plant engineers and produc- 
tion men most frequently require in 
plan and specifications for silent chain 
drives. A partial list of the new book’s 
contents includes horsepower tables, ex- 
planation of the different types of sil- 
ent chains and their applications, lay- 
outs of typical shoes and idlers, sprock- 
et data, ete. 

——-—— 


Fleet Line Soap 
Distributing System 

Riggs and Lombard, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass., have recently made available 
a new Fleet Line soap distributing sys- 
tem. It is used to distribute soap with- 
out waste and in uniformly accurate 
quantities to soaping machines, full- 
ing mills or washers. 

The system consists of a series of 
supply tanks with feed pipe line and 
return pipe line leading to and from 
the soaping machine, fulling mills or 
washers. The liquid soap is forced 
through the pipe line by means of a 
motor driven gear pump. Each indi- 
vidual supply tank is provided with a 
shut-off valve both on the feed line 
and on the return line, and similar 
valves are also located on the branch 
lines leading to the individual fulling 
mills, or other machines. Thus any 
unit can be cut out of production a: 
will or all production units can be cut 
out, in which case the pump is used to 
circulate the soap through the system 
in a continuous cycle so that it will 
maintain a creamy, fluid consistency. 
No step ladders or buckets are re- 
quired as in hand feeding, thus redu- 
cing physical hazards. The amount of 
soap fed to each machine may be scien- 
tifically controlled as each individual 
feed line is equipped with a clock me- 
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ter similar to that used on the latest 
type gasoline pumps. 
—— 
Stainless Steel Booklet 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, O., has published a new 12-page 
booklet entitled 7'rue Colors, Quick Col- 
or Changes—with Textile Equipment of 
Enduro Stainless Steet. It is the re- 
sult of several years’ research on the 
part of the technical staff of Republic, 
in collaboration with textile dyers and 
bleachers in a number of plants. The 
booklet sets forth in the textile man’s 
language, the properties and fabrica- 
tion of stainless steel, describing in 
detail the types of Enduro stainless 
steel best suited for this type of ap 
plication. 
--- -} -—-- 
Complete Range of Self-Aligning 
Bearings Now Made by Fafnir 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., now offers a complete 
range of self-aligning bearings, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the com- 
pany. In the “B” type of bearing the 
conventional outer ring igs made with 
its outside surface spherical instead of 
eylindrical. The “S” type permits the 
conventional cylindrical inner surface 
of the housing to be retained by provid- 
ing an extra self-aligning ring with a 
concave inner surface. The “L” type 
gives self-alignment entirely from with- 
in the outer bearing ring, permitting 
the housing to be both straight-bored 
and of minimum diameter. The bear- 
ings are available in single row, double 
row, and wide inner ring type. 
DH 
Shears and Scissors Catalog 
John A. Eberly, Reading, Pa., has 
published a catalog listing and illus- 
trating a variety of shears, scissors, 
cloth knives, belt cutters, etc., as manu- 
factured by the company, and which 
are of interest to the textile mills. Of 
especial interest is a scissors sharpen- 
er with illustration showing its proper 
use. 
—-- 


"Stackrack" for Storing 
Doffing Boxes, etc. 


Stackbin Corporation, Providence, R. 
I., has solved the problem of storing 
doffing boxes or filled spool trays wait- 
ing for collection and transfer, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, by the use of 
the Stackrack. This is a strongly weld- 
ed channel and angle steel frame, easi- 
ly assembled, into which boxes slide 
like drawers. It is sturdily built so 
that bolting to the floor is not re- 
quired. Boxes stored in Stackracks, it 
is pointed out, run no danger of spill- 
ing, are easier to handle, and require 
less space. The new product is made 
in any size to fit boxes and trays of 
all weights and shapes. 
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This modern system 
of overhead handling 
brings lower costs 
reduces damage and 
improves operation 
wherever installed. 


OVERMEAD 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Tt ae 
AmMERIT AM BMOMORAIL ‘ 
: CARWEL Ame om 





Send for this book 


Used as a standard 
reference in many 


technical libraries. 
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When loads travel over a properly 
designed MonoRail system they reach 
Rrocess machines at the most advan- 
tageous height. No excessive lifting 
or shifting is required. In most cases 
beams and rolls are merely lowered 
into position. This alone saves half the 


handling. 


By providing free movement of stock 
between processes, storage is often 
eliminated thereby further reducing 
the amount of handling required. 
Overhead handling releases floor 
space for more profitable use and per- 
mits narrow alleys between machines. 
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Stock and machinery are protected 


when heavy loads are carried over- 
head. Handling stains on yarn or 
fabric are kept at a minimum—floors 


no longer subject to wear. 


It will pay you to learn how easily 
these savings can be made by apply- 
ing American MonoRail equipment in 
your mill. Our engineers are located 
conveniently close to you. They will 
be glad to offer their assistance with- 
out obligation. Write for a copy of 
the new book describing Overhead 
Handling and Automatic Cleaning 
Equipment. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO 


13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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"Cotton Progress 
in Brazil" 

Textile men have recently been great- 
ly interested in the development of cot- 
ton-growing in Brazil and other parts 
of South America. Much up-to-date, ac- 
curate and complete information on 
this subject may be found in a new 
book, “Cotton Progress in Brazil’, pre- 
pared by N. S. Pearse, as a report to 
The International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, of which he is the secre- 
tary. Mr. Pearse, at the direction of 
the International Cotton Committee, 
visited the cotton belts of Brazil with 
a view to observing the progress made 
in cotton growing since the visits of 
the three missions sent to that country 
by the Federation in 1921-23. He spent 
five weeks in Brazil, investigating the 
matter thoroughly, and his report is 
an unusually complete and comprehen- 
sive picture of the situation. 

The book covers the history of cot- 
ton cultivation, discusses the varieties, 
cultivation methods, climatic condi- 
tions, ginning practices, etc., and pre- 
sents as well a picture of cotton manu- 
facturing in Brazil. It is a well-round- 
ed treatment of all phases of a subject 
in which much interest has been mani- 
fested but concerning which detailed, 
authoritative information has hereto- 
fore been meager. 

The English price of the book is 10 
shillings, 6 pence. Copies may be se- 
cured either through CoTTon, or direct 
from The International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, Midland Bank 
House, 26 Cross St., Manchester, 2, Eng- 
land. 

~—_-@}-— - 


Deep Well Pump Cata!og 
Aurora Pump Company, Aurora, II1., 
has prepared a catalog descriptive of 
its deep well turbine pumps. I[llustra- 
tions are given and data are available 
which are of value to the engineer. 
—— 


Literature by Lydon 

Lydon Brothers, 229 Colden St., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., have published litera- 
ture descriptive of their system for 
twist setting. The yarn is placed in a 
steam box where it remains for a short 
period prior to being used. The steam 
boxes are equipped with automatic con- 
trols that may be set for any specified 
time. Of especial interest to the full- 
fashioned manufacturer is the intro- 
duction of a system of supplying uni- 
formly controlled humidity to the cones 
while they are being knit on the ma- 
chine. The Lydon system is said to 
permit direct knitting in a qualified 
form in that the cone is conditioned in 
storage adjacent to the machine prior 
to use in the knitting machine. It is 
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conditioned in the storage under the 
same temperature and humidity as that 
on the machine, and when the cone is 
placed on the machine, this condition 
is maintained. The literature illus- 
trates this new system. 
> 

New Rotary Roof Ventilator 

The Swartwout Company, 18511 Euc- 
lid Ave., Cleveland, O., has announced 
a new rotary roof ventilator for indus- 
trial and commercial building applica- 
tion. In basic principle it is the same 
as the original Swartwout rotary which 
has been in use for some time, but in 
detail construction, it offers many im- 
proved features such as the stainless 
steel, fully enclosed, dust-tight, oilless 
ball bearings on which the head turns 
with the wind. The interior construc- 
tion is of stream-lined steel tubing, 
welded into a one-piece head frame of 
great strength and minimum friction 
resistance. The body is designed along 
modern lines, resulting in a pleasing 
appearance with a slightly increased 
area in the discharge opening. It is 
available in sizes from 12-inches to 72- 
inches. 


ecb ipeiicions 
Friez & Sons Catalog 


Julien P. Friez & Sons, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., have made available a new 
and comprehensive catalog of standard 
gauges for rain, snow, and water level. 
The new catalog covers an extensive 
line of instruments for all phases of re- 
search into the hydrologic cycle, as well 
as for manifold industrial applications. 
It is illustrated, showing models, views 
of specific installation, and has specifi- 
cation tables. 

—---@&—- 


Disc-Brake Motors Have 


Built-In Brakes 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 


Company, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleve- 
land, O., has a new power unit known 
as the disc-brake motor, which com- 
bines in a single unit the functions of 
a motor with those of a powerful 
brake, and which is useful for small 
cranes, hoists, auxiliary movements on 
machine tools, and other equipment in 
which quick, automatic and accurate 
stopping or holding of a load is neces- 
sary. It is stated that with these disc- 
brake motors it is often possible to 
connect the drive direct and thus to 
avoid the need for clutches. These 
motors can be furnished for both ac 
and de current and with specifications 
to meet any particular case. The brake 
itself consists of a simple and com- 
pact dise-type friction device, mechan- 
ically and automatically engaged when 
the current is shut off, and magnetic- 
ally disengaged when the current is 
applied. The brake mechanism oper- 
ates equally well in any position. 

The company also offers a bulletin 
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sheet describing its method of inte- 
grally casting end rings, fans, and ro 
tor bars of alternating current squir- 
rel-cage induction motors whereby all 
possibility of bad contacts or loose con- 
nections is eliminated and uniformly 
nigh performance is assured. 
— von 

New Pomona Pump. Testing 

Devices Added to Research Dept. 

Pomona Pump Company, Pomona, 
Cal., has introduced a new synchron- 
ous motor job that is computed at 400 
hp and at 1000 r.p.m. It delivers 2250 
gallons per minute and has a total 
head of 530 feet. 

The company has recently added new 
testing devices to its research depart- 
ment to make pre-study and final tests 
of its products. Accurate readings of 
performance under actual operating 
conditions are now able to be made. 

—— -@—- - 


Pipe Threading Eliminated 
by Standard Fittings 

S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 394 Fisher Ave., Bradford, Pa., 
points out that the time for cutting 
pipe to exact lengths, threading, groov- 
ing, flaring, or screwing up joints in 
cramped quarters is no longer neces- 
sary, with the standard line of fittings 
that were recently announced by the 
company. Nothing but an ordinary 
wrench, it is explained, is needed to 
complete a joint in a few moments. 
After inserting the plain-end pipe into 
the fitting, which comes completely as- 
sembled, it is only necessary to tighten 
two threaded octagonal follower nuts 
with a few quick turns of the wrench. 
As this is done, resilient armored gas- 
kets at each end of the fitting are 
compressed tightly around the pipe, 
forming a positive seal. 

———-@}--- - 


New Pump Control and 


Low Water Cut-Off 
McDonnell & Miller, Wrigley Build- 


ing, Chicago, Ill., are now manufactur- 
ing a high pressure combination pump 
control and low water cut-off. Its func- 
tion is to start and stop electric boiler 
feed pumps in accordance with the 
boiler water level. If, for any reason, 
the pump should stop and the water 
level in the boiler drops abnormally, 
the cut-off will stop the stoker or oil 
burner, and at the same time close an 
alarm circuit. 
——-@.-- 

List Price Book by Link-Belt 

Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has released a new 
8-page list price book, No. 1622, on the 
subject of cast iron pulleys for power 
transmission, giving pertinent data on 
solid and split, single and multiple arm 
machine-molded pulleys, with and with- 
out rubber lagging. 
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DU PONT CHEMISTS 
DISCLOSE NEW ECONOMIES 
IN MILL PAINTS 


Greater savings now possible 
with Du Pont System of 
Paint Protection 
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PAINTS THAT SPREAD FARTHER, HIDE BETTER, 
COST LESS, DEVELOPED IN DU PONT LABORATORIES 


Through the formulation of finer, whiter 
pigments and new vehicles Du Pont 
laboratory technicians have evolved new 
paints that give you more for your money. 

Wherever these remarkable new paints 
have been tried in the textile industry, 
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PAINTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


they have given unusually economical 
and satisfactory jobs. 

Since these proved, pre-tested paints 
reflect more light over a longer period, 
they save money in reducing mainte- 
nance overhead. 
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U PONT chemists, tackling the 
painting problems of the textile 
industry, have discovered new revo- 
lutionary finishes which bring down 
painting costs. Years of patient re- 
search and pre-testing in Du Pont 
laboratories and on ‘“‘paint farms’”’ 
went into the development of these 
modern finishes. 


Executives who have tried Du 
Pont mill paints are enthusiastic 
endorsers of the Du Pont System of 
Paint Protection. Throughout the 
industry there are hundreds of mills 
now spending less money for better 
paint protection. 

Saving money is the daily duty of 
Du Pont maintenance engineers. By 
analyzing specific paint problems in 
your mill, these efficiency experts 
can tell you the right paint to use 
for the right job—the paint that 
will last the longest, look the best, 
cost the least 1n the long run. 


Maybe you are not getting your 
money’s worth under your present 
painting system. A Du Pont repre- 
sentative will be glad to prove right 
in your own mill how the Du Pont 
System of Paint Protection cuts 
down painting overhead. 


Simply mail in the coupon below 
for complete information. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Finishes Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Please see that I get full information regarding ways of 
saving money in my mill maintenance costs through the 





| 
| 
| Du Pont System of Paint Protection. 
| 
| 
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Motosteel Evenaction Lever Motor 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 


ester, N. Y., have developed a new 
product known as the Motosteel Even- 
action Lever motor, whose outstanding 
features include an all-steel welded 
construction, precision operation char- 
acteristics that insure a uniform rela- 
tion between the air pressure applied 
to its diaphragm motor and the result- 
ing lever travel throughout its stroke, 
freedom from hysteresis, power of 
either up-stroke or down-stroke being 
increased or decreased by spring ad- 
justing nut, and limit stops for both 
up-stroke and down-stroke. The base 
of the motor is drilled for mounting 
on the floor, wall or ceiling, making 
possible an infinite number of mount- 
ing positions. It may be operated by 
remote manual control, by an electro- 
pneumatic switch, or by a pneumatic- 
ally operated controller. It is recom- 
mended for lever operated valves, but- 
terfly valves, control of electrical 
equipment, or for the operation of any 
device by the conversion of pneumatic 
energy to linear or angular mechan- 
ical motion. 
— 

Schieren Literature 

Charles A. Schieren Company, 30-38 
Ferry St., New York City, makers of 
leather belting, packings, and special- 
ties, has made available literature de- 
scriptive of its belting. This company 
operates its own tannery, thus being 
able to start with the raw hide and 
from there make the finished belt. An 
interesting photomicrograph is shown, 
taken of a belt on a pulley, the picture 
being made through a transparent pul- 
ley. The soft pliable raised areas of 
the leather are compressed against the 
surface of the pulley, forming a tight 
pulley contact when the belt is under 
tension. 

— 

New Colors by Du Pont 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., dyestuffs division, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has announced three new 
dyestuffs. Acetamine Violet 2R, yields 
a very reddish shade of violet on ace- 
tate fiber yarn and pieces. It is said to 
possess good affinity at 160 degrees F. 
and is rapidly absorbed from the dye- 
bath with economical results. The 
fastness of this color to dry clean- 
ing, perspiration, dry steaming, wash- 
ing and cold and salt water recom- 
mends it for use on al] types of ace- 
tate fiber materials. Sulfogene Fast 
Green YCF may be applied to various 
types of cotton materials in all stages 
of manufacture, giving dyeings of 
good general fastness. Ponsol Brown 
AG (paste, double paste, and AGS 
double), is a vat color with good ex- 
hausting properties and good level 
dyeing qualities. 
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Agent for Breaking 
Down Starches 

Hudson Industrial Company, 27 East 
22nd Street, New York City, are the 
representatives in this country of 
Prosperin, a scientific starch extender, 
available in handy tablet form. This 
product is designated as an agent to 
break down starch automatically with- 
out involving the necessity of a change 
in existing cooking methods. It is ap- 
plicable for use with corn, tapioca, po- 
tato or sago starch, and is supplied for 
use on cotton, wool, jute and mixed fi- 
bers. 

The company states that experience 
has demonstrated that through the 
use of this product, the cooking period 
is reduced, the amount of starch re- 
quired is cut down, and that the uni- 
form mixture is provided. The action 
of Prosperin, it is pointed out, is one 
of penetrating the fibers, and the 
starch is activated, eliminating inert 
starch matter. 

——_@—_—_ 
"Greater Lighting Efficiency" 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J., has published an 
illustrated booklet which gives facts 
and figures about the newly improved 
horizontal Cooper Hewitt lamps. In 
the booklet may be found a descrip- 
tion of both the 33-inch and the 50- 
inch lamps, as re-designed for better 
industrial lighting, particularly for 
precision work of all kinds. The book- 
let sets forth improvements of the 
lamps over former models, such as in- 
creased light output per watt, instan- 
taneous starting, horizontal suspension, 
greater operating stability, the highly 
efficient reflector, and the new simpli- 
fied design. Valuable information is 
given for computing the proper spacing 
of the lamps to obtain any given il- 
lumination level. 

eS 


Neoprene 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 


pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del., has pub- 
lished a booklet descriptive of Neo- 
prene, an engineering material with 
rubber-like properties, yet one which 
resists the deteriorating effects of oil, 
heat, sunlight, chemicals, and oxida- 
tion. This presentation considers sep- 
arately the effects of various types of 
oils, acids, sunlight, heat, and other 
forces which result in rapid deteriora- 
tion of rubber products and indicates 
the type of service which may be ex- 
pected with a similar part of Neoprene. 
Specific applications of Neoprene, in- 
cluding hose, electrical cable, molded 
parts, extruded material, sheet goods, 
and gaskets are also described, with 
data on reasons for the use of Neo- 
prene in these applications. It is said 
that Neoprene rolls are being used in 
spinning frames. 
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Wall Card by Johnson Bronze 


Johnson Bronze Company, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., has released a new wall card 
covering the complete line of Johnson 
east bronze graphited bearings and 
bushings. The reference chart gives 
complete information on over 200 sizes 
of cast bronze graphited bearings with 
valuable information covering their ap- 
plications, tolerances, and alloy. The 
wall card may be hung on the wall 
and provides quick reference for de- 
sign engineers and others who fre 
quently must refer to this information. 

—— > 
Booklet on Caustic Soda 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widnener’ Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has made available a 
24-page booklet on caustic soda. The 
properties of caustic soda and its wa- 
ter solutions are given, and the vari- 
ous chemical analyses are noted. Pre 
cautions are listed for handling and 
unloading liquid caustic soda, also oth- 
er forms of the chemical. 

a 
New Products by National Oil 

National Oil Products Company, 
Harrison, N. J., is offering NOPCO 
C. P., not a blend, but a single oil 100 
per cent sopanifiable, as a safe worst- 
ed lubricant for making high quality 
tops. It is said to be easily removed 
from the stock, substantially reduces 
fiber breakage, and is claimed to be 
superior to olive oil. NOPCO copping 
oil No. 7 is also offered for the condi- 
tioning of fancy rayon and acetate 
yarns. It is said to emulsify instantly 
in cool water or warm water, is highly 
stable, reduces static electricity, and 
is resistant to oxidation and rancidity. 
It is said to produce excellent soften- 
ing and lubricating effects on bath 
acetate and viscose yarns, 

——>——— 
New Transfer Remover 

Laurel Soap Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
made available a new transfer remov- 
er, Laureltex No. 340, for use on silk 
hosiery before re-dyeing. It is said that 
this new product will remove trade 
marks on silk hosiery quickly and eco- 
nomically, before stripping and re- 
dyeing. 


First-Aid Kit 

Davis Emergency Equipment Com- 
pany, New York City, has designed a 
new type of first-aid kit especially for 
industrial use. The kit containing the 
supplies is firmly locked and has a 
dust-proof and water-proof seal. It 
may be located at various points in the 
plants, offices, and warehouses where 
it is needed so that when an accident 
occurs no time is lost in hunting for it. 
The kit holds 10 unit cartons of dress- 
ings and treatments. 
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ANGING from the operation of an enormous oil well 








power down to revolving the brush of a domestic vac- 
uum cleaner, Republic manufactures transmission belting 
for hundreds of purposes. This striking contrast illustrates 
the breadth of research by Republic Engineers to meet in- 
dustry's requirements economically and efficiently. 
Republic Belts are designed and built to suit all tech- 
nical needs of individual applications. Strength, flexibility, 
resilience, stretch-resistance or other essential properties are 
rigidly tested. Inch after inch and foot after foot each belt 
must prove uniform, sound and long lasting. 
Republic offers unexcelled facilities for the best solu- 


tion to your transmission belt problems. 


REPUBLIC.RUBBER 


e & es 
TIRE CORPORATI 
Manufacturers of HOSE YOUNGSTOWN e« OHIO 
BELTING e PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


































News ITEMS WITH A TEXTILE SLANT 





Ed Kempton Goes with 
Commercial Credit Company 

Ed S. Kempton, for many years ex- 
ecutive vice-president, assistant treas- 
urer and general manager of A. B. 
Carter, Inc., anc 
the affiliated com- 
panies, Mill De- 
rices Company, 
Carter Mills, and 
Carter Traveler 
Company, has be- 
come associated 
with the Commer- 
cial] Credit Com- 
pany, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. 
Kempton, who is 
widely known in 
southern textile mills, will contact the 
executives in connection with the finan- 
cial services of the company. 

—_-@__——_ 


Taylor Succeeds Doc Harris for 
Staley in North Carolina 

H. F. (Smiley) Taylor, Jr., has been 
appointed representative for the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company in the 
North Carolina- 
Virginia territory 
of the company, 
succeeding John 
A. (Doc.) Harris, 
who has been 
promoted to state 
division manager 
of the company in 
Ohio, with head- 
quarters in Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Mr. Taylor has 
been connected 
with the package sales division of the 
Staley company for several years, and 
in succeeding Mr. Harris in the bulk 
division will now devote his efforts to 
the textile trade largely. Mr. Taylor is 
a graduate of the N. C. State Textile 
School. 


Mr. Kempton 


Mr. Taylor 


—__+__@)—- 


Fowler of New Departure Passes 
George W. Fowler, Chicago office 


manager of the New Departure Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation, 
passed away August 9 following an ex- 
tended illness. Mr. Fowler would 
have completed 20 years with the com- 
pany next December, having founded 
its sales and engineering offices in Chi- 
cago. He was known to be a wonder- 
ful trainer of the men who worked un- 
der him. 
—_—_+_@ ——_— 


Yake a Director of Royce 
E. E. Yake, who joined the Royce 


Chemical Company January 1, 1987, 


has been elected a director of the 
company. This took place at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors 
held at Carlton Hiil, N. J., the home of 
the company. Up until this time there 
has been no change in the board; the 
company was organized almost 10 
years ago. 


> --- 

Atlas Electric Expands 
Atlas Electric Devices Company, 

Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of the fade- 
ometer, launder-ometer, and weather- 
ometer, has added 12,000 square feet to 
its plant and has installed additional 
equipment. Definite product guaran- 
tees and instructions for use are now 
being furnished to consumers by an in- 
creasing number of manufacturers, 
and this growing trend has been made 
possible by the use of such products as 
this company makes. 

—___-@-— 
oat Now with Onyx Oil 

harles Clifton 

Myers, 2131 Char- ~ ye 
lotte Drive, Char- 
lotte, N. C., for- 
merly with the 
Carolina Aniline 
& Extract Com- 
pany, Charlotte. 
N. C., has joined 
the sales staff of 
the Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Com- 
pany, Jersey City, 
N. J., and 


Mr. Myers 
is covering the Carolinas. 
—_—_$<@—_—_ 
Republic Announces New Distributors 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, O.. has announced the appcint- 
ment of Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Com- 
pany, El Paso, Tex., as distributor for 
Enduro stainless steel. Odell Hard- 
ware Company, Greensboro, N. C., has 
been appointed distributor of Toncan 
iron sheets. 


——_@ 
G. R. Bott Passes 


George Robert Bott, chief engineer 
and ae director of Norma-Hoffman 
Bearings Corporation, Stamford, Conn., 
succumbed to an attack of the heart 
on August 14, at his summer home in 
New Canaan, Conn. He was 58 years 
old at the time of his death and had 
been with the company for about 25 
years. 


--—@ —- 


“Cotton Utilized in Combed 


Marquisettes'’ 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., has made available 
an 11-page report of a study of cotton 


as used in the manufacture of combed 
marquisettes. The study covers the uses 
of marquisettes, consumer costs quality 
and quantity of cotton used, and an in- 
teresting summary of all facts. Cotton 
Utilized in Combed Marquisettes also 
carries a table showing typical grades 
and staple lengths of cotton used for 
spinning specified yarns for weaving 
this fabric. 
—_-_-@}- 
Callaway Mills Add Three 


General Superintendents 

Callaway Mills, with 11 plants in 
LaGrange, Manchester, Milstead and 
Hogansville, Ga., and Roanoke, Ala., 
last month announced the grouping of 
these plants into three major divisions, 
and the promotion of three executives 
to become general superintendents in 
charge of these groups. 

W. P. Duwnson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Manchester plant, has 
been moved to LaGrange to act as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Hillside, 
Manchester, Valway and _ “Truline 
plants. J. H. DavuGuopritt, formerly 
superintendent of Calumet plant, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dunson at Manchester, and 
W. B. Hitz, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at Calumet, succeeds Mr. 
Daughdrill at Calumet. 

T. B. Kersey, formerly superintend- 
ent of Oakleaf and Unity Spinning 
plants, is now general superintendent 
of the group comprising these two mills 
and the Unity Cotton and Calumet 
plants. S. A. T. Newsom, formerly 
assistant superintendent, succeeds Mr. 
Kersey at Oakleaf and Unity Spinning. 

B. W. Ropinson, formerly superin- 
tendent, Elm City plant, is now gen- 
eral superintendent of Elm City, Ho- 
gansville, and Milstead plants. C. E. 
Ricu, formerly general overseer, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Robinson at Elm City. 

M. M. TrorTrer continues to serve as 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing, PERRIN N. Co.rier is vice- 
president and staff manager. 

T. L. Arnett, formerly technical su- 
perintendent on the general staff of 
Callaway Mills, has been made super- 
intendent of the Hillside plant, suc- 
ceeding FRANK L. AsBurY, JR., who re- 
signed. A. U. PREISTER, JR., who re 
cently was made overseer of weaving 
at Hillside, succeeding R. A. Burt, 
who is now overseer of weaving at 
Opelika (Ala.) Mills, has been made 
technical superintendent on the gen- 
eral staff of Callaway Mills, succeeding 
Mr. Arnett. At Hillside, B. F. PEn- 
NINGTON has been made _ assistant 
overseer of weaving, and J. B. WALKER 
assistant overseer of slashing, draw- 
ing-in and tying-in. 
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PROCTOR DRYERS 
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The above advertisement recently 


appeared in textile publications. 





The Globe Dye Works of Philadelphia has one of the best equipped 
dye houses in the country and lives up to every letter of its slogan... 
“You Can Rely on Globe.” With pride we point to the fact that Globe 
relies on Proctor Dryers exclusively to insure “packages—properly 
dried and conditioned.” 


An ever-increasing number of prominent dyers and finishers depend - ‘s 
on Proctor for drying machines to meet all kinds of requirements. a a ag 


, , , ok am 
Whatever your textile drying problems may be, Proctor Dryers will a yh sk 


help you find a satisfactory solution. There’s a new Bulletin No. 40 nme SA DRYERS E 
on the new Proctor Package Yarn Dryers, that we'll gladly send you. : mR 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





C. L. Jotty has been transferred 
from the superintendency of the River- 
dale Mill, Enoree, S. C., to become su- 
perintendent of the Inman (8S. C.) 
Mills, succeeding Newton G. HARDIE, 
now assistant general superintendent 
of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 
Lee RAMEY has been promoted to su- 
perintendent at Riverdale succeeding 
Mr. Jolly. 


J. L. BRANNAN, formerly overseer of 
carding, spinning, and twisting, 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
Plants No. 2 and 3, has become gen- 
eral overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Durham (N. C.) Cotton Manu- 
facturing Company. 


ALBERT M. GUILLET, JR., who re- 
cently completed the textile course at 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C., is 
now associated with his father at the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. RoLAND HOLT, who has been over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., is 
now superintendent of the Winville 
Corporation, Winder, Ga. 


C. RuyMer, formerly overseer of 
spinning, Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. 
C., has joined the sales force of Dary 
Ring Traveler Company, of Taunton, 
Mass., and is traveling with Greenville, 
S. C., as headquarters. 


CasH M. STANLEY, Jr., textile grad- 
uate of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala., who has been in 
the weaving and cost department of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has 
been elected to the faculty of the tex- 
tile engineering school of the Tex&s 
Technological College, Lubbock, Tex., 
where he will head the department of 
weaving and design. 


W. E. Fioyp has been made superin- 
tendent of the Goodyear Decatur 
(Ala.) Mills, succeeding C. W. Youna, 
resigned. 


HERBERT A. WEILLER, who for the 
past two years has been operating the 
California Hand-Print Company, has 
become associated with the California 
Mills Company, Oakland, Cal., where 
he will assist in establishing a new 
hand-print department. In this con- 
nection, the mill will hand-print only 
its own products. 


Boyce L. Estes, formerly superin- 
tendent of Jennings Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C., has become super- 
intendent of Chadwick-Hoskins Mill 
No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


EARLE E. Ruippie, Clemson College 
textile graduate, who has been assist- 
ant superintendent of the Laurens (5S. 
C.) Cotton Mills, has become superin- 
tendent of the Wennonah Cotton Mill 
Company, Lexington, N. C. 


L. N. Kincarp, who has been with 
the National Weaving Company, Low- 
ell, N. C., has been made master me- 
chanie at the Thrift Mill, The Kendall 
Company, Paw Creek, N. C. 


Rospert Bunn, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Harriet Cotton Mills No. 3, 
South Henderson, N. C., has accepted 
the position as superintendent of the 
Henderson Cotton Mills, North Hender- 
son, N. C., succeeding his father, the 
late J. Harry BuNN. 


F. L. Wirz~son has been made super- 
intendent of Cannon Mills Company, 
Plant No. 11, Rockwell, N. C., succeed- 
ing T, A. SHERRILL. 


J. A. TALBERT, formerly designer of 
the Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, has become 
superintendent of this plant, succeed- 
ing E. T. Comrs, who is now general 
superintendent of the California Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Oakland, Cal., and 
who succeeded W. R. BARNETTE, re- 
signed. 


C. W. Byrp has been elected presi- 
dent of the Davidson (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc., succeeding T. H. Wess, 
who resigned to devote his time to The 
xeigy Company, manufacturers of 
dyes, with offices in New York City. 
W. W. Friower, Concord, N. C., succeeds 
Mr. Webb on the board of directors. 
C. W. Byrp retains his position as 
treasurer of the company, and C. A. 
Potts, Davidson, N. C., is secretary. 


E. A. JOHNSTON has resigned his po- 
sition as night superintendent of the 
Aponaug Manufacturing Company, 
Yazoo City, Miss., and accepted the 
position of overseer of carding and 
spinning at The Selma Manufacturing 
Company, Montgomery, Ala., which is 
the plant of the former Cloverdale 
Mill, which has been purchased and re- 


opened by J. F. Ames, former proprie- 
tor of the Selma Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Birmingham. 


P. W. PoLuarD, Greenville, S. C., has 
been made superintendent of the new 
Birmingham (Ala.) Textile Company. 
GEORGE LEE, formerly overseer of card- 
ing at the Lane Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans, La., holds the same position at 
this company, and F. E. May, Merid- 
ian, Miss., is master mechanic. 


H. C. Estes, Jefferson Mills No. 2, 
Royston, Ga., has been promoted from 
overseer of weaving to assistant super- 
intendent. 


GEORGE E. ARCHER has become over- 
seer of spinning at The Sibley Manu- 
facturing Company, Augusta, Ga. Mr. 
Archer, a graduate of the A. French 
Textile School, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, was some years ago 
superintendent of Crawford (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills, now a branch of Jefferson 
(Ga.) Mills. At Sibley he succeeds C. 
O. SMITH, who is now in the spinning 
department of Opelika (Ala.) Mills, 
where C. C. PaGeE is overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. 


CHARLES P. WILsoNn, formerly locat- 
ed at the Marshall Field & Company’s 
(manufacturing division) plant, Roa- 
noke, Va., has been made manager of 
the Lumb Knitting Company, Pawtuck- 
et, R. I., another of the Field plants, 
succeeding H. W. WHITcomsB, who, as 
noted in the August issue, has assumed 
the position of director of purchases 
for the entire Marshall Field & Com- 
pany plants, and has his headquarters 
in Spray, N. C. 


J. B. CoRNWELL has been made su- 
perintendent of Mill No. 3, the rayon 
plant, of the Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., succeeding M. D 
HANEY, who retired after a number ot 
years with the company. 


(For report of recent personnel 
changes at Callaway Mills, see page 
96.) 


Obituary Items 


W. W. CorreLr, for many years iden- 
tified with the tex¥ile industry, being 
at one time a president of the Nasha- 
wena Mills and a director of the Cal- 


houn Mills, passed away the latter 
part of July. Mr. Coriell had retired 
from active business last year. 


B. E, Byrp, 76, formerly of Gastonia, 
N. C., passed away at his home in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Mr. Byrd was asso- 
ciated for 25 years with Mill Devices 
Company in Gastonia, and was the in- 
ventor of the Boyce weaver’s knotter. 
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Aor ONE-TIME USE. YET.....- 
PRECISION MADE 


Like the precision-made torpedo, 
SONOCO Cones are also precision- 
made and .... used only one time. 
Yet SONOCO Cones cost but the 


fraction of a cent. 


The technical experience and en- 
gineering skill required to manufac- 
ture to precision, and yet both cheaply 
and in great guantities, can only come 
from long and persistent desire to 
render the highest degree of service. 


That such dependable precision 
in SONOCO Paper Carriers is taken 
for granted by the Textile Industry, 
is a tribute that makes our efforts 
worth-while. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMpPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 
































In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





The Secret of Taking a Vacation 


(Note: Onp-TIMeER is taking a vacation this month 
and he told us just to run a picture of him sitting on 
the creek bank with a fishing pole in his hands, but 
who should come along but Jim. Good old Jim, OLp- 
TIMER’s friend of long standing. He is pinch-hitting 
for OLp-TIMER, without O_p-TiMeEr’s knowledge. Won’t 
he be surprised to read this! The first part of this 
story is a conversation that J1m overheard, the last 
part is what took place after Outp-Trmer had gone. 
As this is written in conversational style, please note 
that the part written in italics belongs to OLp-TIMER 
and that written in regular type belongs to the others. 
In the second part of the article the italics belong to 
the other characters and the regular type belongs to 
J1m.—The Editors.) 


How-de-do, MR. BLACK and MR. FERGUSON, and 
you, too, JACKSON! 

Hello! OLD-TIMER! 
here two weeks ago; don’t you ever work any? 

Well, FERGUSON, if I should tell you about how I 
worked when I was wm young man like you, you not 
only would not believe it, but you would say I was all 
kinds of a fool, and I'll admit that I did act foolish in 
some instances, working when I was really sick and 
with the doctor trying to make me go to bed. That, I’ll 
admit, is not good judgment and it is not necessary, 
but I had never been out a day and I sure wanted to 
hold that record. On the other hand, I still believe 
that the average man of today doesn’t work hard 
enough to get ahead of his competitors; he seems to 
get the idea that he is just smarter than the other fel- 
low and that he can just drift along with the crowd, 
and his employer, and the public in general, will some- 
how find out he has more brains than anyone else and 
that all of the employers in the country will be falling 
all over themselves to offer him larger salaries, a job 
with more conveniences, a great big new desk out in 
the big office, a stenographer to do all the work, etce., 
etc., etc. 

You know, fellows, “an idea is as good as it works’’, 
and, although I may not have had so many brilliant 
ideas about textile manufacturing, confound if I didn’t 
make those “little” ideas work harder than a half doz- 
en of the “big” ideas my brother overseers and super- 
intendents had and just drifted along waiting for their 


I thought Black and I saw you 


superior brains to make them a fortune. 

Here, OLD-TIMER, you are trying to dodge my 
question; JACKSON and I saw you and JIM here at the 
beach almost a month ago. What I am trying to find 
out is just how much vacation you two old-timers have, 
anyway. 

Well, you see, JACKSON, JiM here, he just comes 
down Saturdays to be with me awhile; he’s back on 
the job Monday morning. 

Yes, I know, but I haven’t seen you until this sum- 
mer, for about a year; where in heck have you been 
all this time? 

Oh well, I was in Florida last winter, then I went 
up to Hot Springs, Arkansas, about the first of March 
and came on here to the beach about the first of June. 

That’s just what BLACK, FERGUSON and I want to 
know, OLD-TIMER. How in the dickens do you have so 
much vacation and then all the time rub it into us 
fellows about the way we work; looks to me like you 
have it pretty soft. Don’t you ever work any? 

Yes, and no, JACKSON. You see, I did so much 
more work in the same length of time, than any of 
you smart guys ever kave or ever will do, that I can 
afford to “coast” a little now; (Old-Timer chuckles to 
himself) you know, like you do sometimes while driv- 
ing your car, when you come to a long pretty down- 
grade, and, realizing that you have been driving your 
engine pretty hard, you throw out the gear, let your 
engine slow down to idling and your automobile goes 
coasting along at 50 or 60 miles per hour. You are 
making about the same speed, but the vital part of 
your auto, the engine, is getting a little rest. 

Oh yeah, that’s pretty nice theorizing, OLD-TIMER, 
but I have always thought that it costs money for a 
fellow to hang around all summer, let alone all winter, 
like you have been doing. 

Guess you are right there too, JACKSON, and if you 
fellows are here next week-end maybe we can all get 
together and see if we can unpuzzle the puzzle and find 
out how a man can have a nice long vacation, but it’s 
dinner time up at my place now and guess I'll have to 
be going. So long, BLACK; so long, FERGUSON; it’s 
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MODEL J-2 


@ Standard ver- 
tical tensile test- 
er for yarn, 
twine and cloth. 
Automatically 
records auto- 
graphically the 
stress - strain 


curve of the MODEL Q 


test. 

@Heavy capac- 
ity tensile tester 
for ducks, large 
twines, etc. May 
be furnished 
with autograph- 
ic recorder. 





*‘Ask any Important Manufacturer of Textiles’’ 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO., Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 


Mr. John Klinck, 154 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 

















After a TEXTILE PURGE Charge 


A precision instrument 
that makes it possible 
to guard against faulty 
tensions in warping, 
winding or quilling, 
thereby eliminating 
seconds and _ increas- 
ing loom production. 








THPOUERRCRELORER ORDER TEObTEEL 





In justice to your men provide them all with this handy 
pocket size tension measuring device, so that they will not 
have to “feel” tension and judge by guesswork. 











“SAY I! Textice Purce 
Maxes Me Feet GLap 
CE ee 
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“BECAUSE, with it, | can do more work in less time 
and with a lower Caustic Strength. And give my 
Boss Man— ® A whiter white © A more permanent 
white © A cleaner fabric © A stronger fabric —_—_— 
® A better bottomed fabric—And make my Boss For Warping ile tear 


man feel glad all over.’ 
: 3 SIPP-EASTWOOD “EEN AND 
Demonstrated without cost. Ad. 
CORPORATION PATERSON, N. J. 


0 FT F QR fF . oT if p QR ft D U CT 5 [ 0 RQ Pp Other popular Sipp-Eastwood machines include oil 
° less bearing winders, horizontal and direct beam 


warpers, quiller tensions, redraws and other yarn 


TEXARKANA, ARK. , : , t. 
SoLumetA. & ©. ATLANTA, GA. BUFFALO. N. Y. and warp preparatory equipmen 
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been good to see you boys, and JACKSON, I hope you 
will get back on the job next week with the determina- 
tion to do more on that job of yours than your em- 
ployers ever thought it was possible to do. Weil, I'll 
be seeing you. 


From this point on the conversation is between 
OLpD-TIMErR’s lifelong friend, Jim, and the other fel- 
lows. JIM’s conversation is written in regular type 
and the other man’s in italics. 


Say, JIM, how long have you known OLD-TIMER? 

That’s hardly a fair question, BLACK, but anyway, 
I’ve known him since he ran his first section in the 
weave room, and he has not only been my inspiration 
for what little success I have had as a mill man, but 
he has been about the best friend a country boy like 
me could ever have. 

Then you know something about whether all this 
“razzing” he’s all the time throwing at us fellows 
about working, studying and saving money, etc., is a lot 
of boloney or not. 

I’ll say I do! 

Come on, tell us about how in the dickens he can 
hang around the beaches all summer and then hike 
out for Florida in the winter; did his old man leave 
him a bunch of dough, or something? 

Not on your tin-type, fellows; he and I hit the mill 
about the same time and happened to get board at the 
same place, from a Mrs. ATKINS. (One of her sons 
got to be a pretty good cotton mill superintendent. 
OLD-TIMER fixed up a book of mill calculations for him 
while he was running a section.) The first thing that 
caused me to notice this young chap, who years after- 
ward was to become OLD-TIMER, was seeing him wash 
out his shirt every night. 


Wash out his shirt! Ha! Ha! So he was a washer- | 


woman, too, was he? Well, that’s one more thing we 
know about him. 


"'Old-Timer'’ Washed His Own Shirts 


Yeah, he had three black shirts and he washed ev- 
ery night the one he wore that day; in fact, he 
would have been a sight if he hadn’t had a clean shirt 
because the sweat made white streaks all over that 
black shirt. He also had two pairs of jeans trousers. 
You know we did not have overalls in those days and 
most all the section men wore an apron made out of 
bed ticking. Well, he’d wash his apron in the mill 
sink after stopping time Saturday. It may seem a 
little funny, but OLD-TIMER washing out his own 
clothes is the first thing that caused me to notice him; 
and, all the boys would guy him about staying in the 
mill Saturday afternoons after the mill stopped at 4 
o’clock, and then when we found out where he went 
every night after supper we sure did razz him; we 
saw him bring a lantern home one Saturday night and 
we all asked him if he was going to take up ’possum 
hunting, or, maybe it was snipe hunting, or some- 
thing. So we watched him, and, darned if he wasn’t 
going back to the mill every night after supper. He 
used that lantern to see how to work on looms. If he 
had a warp out at stopping time you can imagine that 
weaver’s surprise to come in next morning and find a 
new warp on his loom with all the ends tied in and 
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ready to start up the minute the power came on, and, 
incidentally, the power came on at 5:30 A. M. in those 
days. 

Well, we kidded him about not being able to run a 
section without working all day and most of the night, 
but when the overseer offered a premium of $2.00 per 
month for the highest production and least supplies, 
OLD-TIMER never missed getting that premium, with 
the exception of one month; he really won it that 
month, but Mark Jenkins, the second hand, made a 
mistake in figuring it up and the overseer did not find 
it out until about three months afterward, and then 
he gave OLD-TIMER the $2.00. Anyway, we fellows 
got to where it wasn’t so much fun to kid him about 
running a section, because, he not only beat us all on 
production, but darned if he didn’t run his section with 
the supplies we threw away; he could make a shuttle 
run longer than any man I ever saw; his hold-up 
straps—they did not give out slab leather in those 
days like they do now—bumpers, etc., were all made 
out of leather that he would find, somehow. He never 
did get any from the supply room. I’ve seen him pick 
up old shoes and cut strips of leather from them; he 
would go to the stores and ask for the boxes in which 
bird shot were shipped and take the screws out of the 
boxes to use on his section. 


When he started a night school, however, was when 
I really got acquainted with the fellow. He charged 
us ten cents per night to teach us common arithmetic 
and mill calculations. He was so much younger than 
the rest of us that some of the boys were ashamed to 
go to school to him, but after awhile they would drop 
in. Then this same man, ATKINS, I told you about, 
who was the boarding mistress’ son, asked OLD- 
TIMER to make him out a book of mill calculations; 
that started him in the book business, so to speak. He 
took a common single-entry ledger, which cost 30 
cents at that time, and he would write down rules and 
actual examples of how to get loom production, how to 
figure percentage of production, how to find the reed 
and harness to make a certain style of goods, how to 
figure spinning frame production, speeder production, 
etc. Mind you, he would do all this with a pen, and 
he could finish one in two Sundays by working all day. 
He charged us $5.00 per book. Gosh! he soon had so 
many orders that he hired one of his weavers, JIM 
ADAMS, who could write a good hand, and some others 
whose names I do not know, to copy the books for 
him; he paid them $2.00 each for copying. With night 
school, and his books, he was soon making two or three 
times as much as he was getting for running a sec- 
tion; $1.40 per day was “tops”, then. 

Yeah, Jim, I begin to see how OLD-TIMER can now 
hang around the beach for a longer vacation than we 
can. 


And, BLACK, you interrupted before I told you the 
most important part. 
And what’s that, Jim? 


It is this. and, as OLD-TIMER has often remarked 
to me, rather hard to understand: There are worlds 
of really smart fellows, men who can make money 


(Continued on page | 14.) 
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CL NARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 

















This is the Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 





New Duplex Twister Travelers — C. E. F. Twister Travelers 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ~ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Southern Office: — 131 West First St, — Charlotte, N.C. — C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representatives: L. Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 





















SHUTTLE 
e GREASE-RITE - 
Economy TALLOW 
of FINISHING 
: e FINISHRITE e 
Operation PRODUCTS 


with 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


For Textile Mills 


SLASHING 
@ WEAVEWELL @ 
PRODUCTS 


NORTH 


PRODUCTS and SERVICE 
FOR HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Convincing proof of the superior quality of 
NORTH Products and the real value of NORTH 
Service modernizing sizing methods is shown in 
the steady increase in their use throughout the 
South. We are now serving nearly a hundred 
representative mills. 

Use NORTH Products and Service. May we 
send details? Drop us a line today. 


FRANK G. NORTH INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. OO. Box 844, Phone Main 3230, ATLANTA, GA, 
P. 0. Box 92, Phone 250, MARIETTA, GA. 











3-In-One Oil now offers to mills 
both economy of price and oper- 
ation. It is truly Triple Action 
—Lubricates, Cleans, Prevents 
Rust — because it is a blend of 
the finest oils available. Write 
today for new low price on 1 
gallon cans and start saving 
money and equipment, too. 





















The A. S. Boyle Co., Distributors 
257 Cornelison Ave., JerseyCity, N. J. 










































‘HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 








Answers © Wash’ on 


Research Department 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been a reader of COTTON for many years 
and enjoy, especially, the “How OTHER MEN MAN- 
AGE” department; I have profited by reading this de- 
partment, as well. 


One could not have read this section of the maga- 
zine as long as I have without having become ac- 
quainted with “WASH (R. I.).” Many of the articles 
are out of my line—he seems to make a specialty of 
carding—while I do not claim to know a great deal 
about this important department of the mill. “WASH” 
seems to always be in a controversy with someone, and 
sometimes I wonder if he does not like to get up an 
argument, lots of times, just to get other contributors 
to bring out all of the points of an issue, so that some 
good may come of it, rather than just for the sake of 
an argument, as some readers seem to infer. In oth- 
er words, I have him pictured as a practical man, of 
the old school, who is willing to accept new ideas only 
after he is convinced by hard facts, rather than by 
theory, that the new ways are better. 


However, on page 95 of the July issue of COTTON, 
“WASH” puts out his chin, so to speak, in his article, 
“Does It Pay to Have a Research Department?” I am 
sure he expected somebody to hit at him—and in doing 
so, naturally, I will not be surprised if he hits back. 


Our mill does not have a research department in 
the sense, perhaps, that he is talking about. We do 
have, however, a laboratory where a certain amount 
of research work is done. And I am of the opinion 
that without research little progress will be made. It 
is my observation, in this connection, that the regular 
supervisory staff, the overseers, second hands and 
section men will have little time to do research work 
even if they are qualified to do so. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that it is necessary to check all of the front 
roll speeds in a large spinning room; you would be al- 
most obliged to get an extra man to do this for you. 
Wouldn’t a research department come in fine here? 


Again, ask a weave room overseer how his room is 
running, and the chances are that he really does not 
know. He has a general idea; he may even know his 
cost for labor, supplies, and so on, but does he know 
what looms are poor producers? Does he know wheth- 
er his loom speeds are all up to standard? Does he 
know his loom stoppage and the reasons for the stops? 
A good research department, with a practical person- 
nel, could supply these answers for him. 








E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsibre for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


* 4 


Pick up a piece of clotn. It looks good, but can 
you tell just by looking at it whether the breaking 
strength is within the tolerances allowed? Can you 
tell whether the picks per inch are correct? Can you 
tell, just by looking at it, whether the yarn sizes cor- 
rectly, or if the right twist has been put in the yarn? 
No, you cannot tell about these things until the cloth 
has been analyzed and tested. 

Let us consider this statement, made by “WASH” 
in his article: “No reader of this department will dis- 
pute that the number of blows per inch in the picker 
makes a vast difference in the breaking strength of 
the yarn, and that the draft between the drawing rolls 
and the calender rolls on the drawing frames will do 
the same .. . Are these factors considered by the 
researchers?” “No,” he says. 

I say that they are, and that the research depart- 
ment, or some man acting in that capacity, alone has 
the time to find out, from repeated tests, just how 
many blows per inch in the picker gives the best 
breaking strength, or just what draft between the 
drawing rolls and the calender rolls on the drawing 
frames will give the best results. I will grant that 
a good carder will know that these things have con- 
siderable bearing on the final outcome of the product 
made by the mill, but neither he, nor his assistants, 
have the time to run the tests necessary to determine 
which of the settings will give the best results. 

Take the matter of speeds of the various machines 
and you will find that few mills really know whether 
they are getting the maximum speeds possible, even 
with the equipment that they have. Most fixers will 
put off taking up a belt as long as possible, resulting, 
frequently, in lost production. Checking up on ma- 
chine speeds should be a regular function of the re- 
search department. 

I do not wish to take up too much space with this 
argument, but I believe that it can be readily demon- 
strated, even if I have not succeeded in doing so, that 
it does pay to have a research department. Of course 
I think that the men who make up the research de- 
partment should be men of practical experience, but 
they should have a certain amount of technical train- 










































of THINKING 


HE progress of man has derived from 
minds that migrated away from the con- 
ventional limitations of their fellows. 


For those who adventured too far, too fast or 
- with insufficient facts and preparation — dis- 
appointment, disillusionment. For those who 
advanced into new fields, scanned first by 
trained and experienced eyes and minds— 
reward, profit. 






















With the resurgence of Industry, new prob- 
lems need to be scanned so that full benefit 
may be obtained from migrations in thinking 
which have been going on during the past 
seven years. 


This is a task for the Engineer. 





Executives who are interested in new profit 
potentials, may find it of value to discuss 
the matter. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
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ing as well. They should be men who can be depend- 
ed upon to do more than just follow a pattern laid 
down by someone else, but should be capable of doing 
research work, or pioneer work, in the truest sense. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022 


Method of Marking Roving 
T HE following letter was received by COTTON from 

a mill man: “I am running yarns for the knitting 
trade and the market will not allow a chalk mark to 
be put in the roving in the manufacture of these 
yarns. Without using chalk as a marker, I am un- 
able to place the responsibility for singling and 
doubling. Please request someone to give us his ex- 
perience with marking the roving without chalking 
hag 

This letter, without revealing the name of the in- 


quirer, was passed on to a friend of COTTON who an- 
swered: 


“Every mill, I think, has had the problem of iden- 
tifying the roving, and where knitters have color 
stains in their fabric, this is not always due to chalk. 
We have had knitters return fabrics from time to 
time showing color stains which they assumed to be 
chalk, but microscopic examinations and chemical 
tests revealed that the trouble most of the time was 
not due to chalk. 


“We cater to a very critical knitting trade, and 
use chalk for marking roving. We have not had a 





complaint in 5 years on color stains that we can 
attribute to chalk marking. In the majority of in- 
stances, these small color stains are due to a single 
fiber of burlap colored by indelible stenciling or to 
pieces of colored cloth in the bales of cotton, which 
get torn into shreds on the pickers and cards, and 
some of these threads go on through the spinning. 
We are very careful to go over our bales as they are 
opened up and remove all burlap fibers, as well as 
fibers of cotton which were colored when the bale 
was stenciled. 

“We have to be sure that the chalk which we use 
for the purpose of marking roving is washable. A 
number of washable crayons offered to textile trade 
today are not washable. The concern from whom we 
purchase the chalk which we are using now and 
which we have been using for a number of years, 
and will not change for any reason, offers about 15 
colors. 3 or 4 of these colors that this company has 
will stain but we have determined which these are, 
and we do not use them. The chalk mark on the 
roving should be small and on the 8 or 4 layers of 
roving next to the bobbin. A large heavy mark is 
unnecessary and is more likely to cause trouble. 
Chalk should be kept in a small box or holder and not 
on the machines where it will pick up oil. Oily chalk 
stains will not always wash or bleach out. 

“The use of chalk for marking roving is the most 
satisfactory way we know of identifying singlings, 
doublings, and other defects made by roving frame 
operatives. To eliminate chalk marking, the roving 
when doffed from the roving frames would have to 
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have a tag with each box, showing which operative 
made the roving, which should be laid up on certain 
spinning frames allotted to each roving frame op- 
erative. With roving from any speeder always be- 
ing put in the same spinning frames, any roving with 
singlings or doublings taken from these particular 
frames could, of course, be traced to the operative 
supplying these frames. As the bobbins are taken 
from the spinning frames, a sheet of paper showing 
the frame or operative number could be put inside 
the bobbin, or a tag of some kind used. 

“I think we have all at times considered eliminat- 
ing roving marking with chalk, but I do not know 
of any mill using a different system.” 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6686 
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Sidelights on Belt Question 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 115 of the March, 1937, issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6615” hauls out a question that 
has been batted back and forth for probably a cen- 
tury and it is not settled yet. That is, which side of 
a leather belt should be run next to the pulley, the 
flesh or grain side? 

A miller in a large flour mill once told me that 
the Lord grew the hide with the proper side next to 
the animal and he would continue to run that side 
next to the pulley. There is about as much logic in 
that as the old darky who contended that “God put 
boll weevils here and I ain’t goin’ to kill ’em.” 

It is said that in Europe the general practice is to 
run the grain or hair side on the outside, with the 
flesh side next to the pulley, the supposition being 
that it looks better, but presents no other practical 
answer. Several years ago some real tests were made 
with the idea of establishing the fact definitely as to 
which side of a single leather belt had the higher co- 
efficient of friction, but the tests, which were made 
with new leather, showed such close coefficients that 
nothing was decided. However, the personal opinion 
or prejudice that entered into the question caused 
the statement to be made that with new leather the 
coefficient of friction was practically the same on 
both sides of the belt, but that in time the flesh side 
would loose some of its adhesive qualities while the 
grain side would increase in pulling power as the 
belt became older in service. 


Our Demands to the Manufacturer 


We all know that an old belt that has become well 
flexed, after the soft suede finish of the hair side 
next to the pulley has become established, pulls far 
better than a new, well polished belt. That is ex- 
plained by the fact that we demand certain appear- 
ance in the belting that we buy. 

I am not qualified to dig very deeply into the tech- 
nicalities as to just what happens in the process of 
tanning and manipulating the leather preparatory to 
its becoming belting, but I believe just a bit of re- 
flection on what we have demanded, in the course of 
years, from tanners and belting manufacturers will 
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give us a glimpse of the matter. 

For years we have demanded a heavy single belt 
that must weigh a specific number of ounces per 
square foot and we got it—not always in thick heavy 
leather but in artificial weight. We convert a bale 
of cotton into a usable product in just a few days, 
weeks, or a month, but few stop to think how long an 
animal has to live on a farm or range to produce 
quarter inch leather: therefore it is logical that 
someone has become wise enough to puff up the lea- 
ther for thickness and to add artificial weight. This 
may or may not be true but it makes a handy argu- 
ment for my line of reasoning. 

Another thing we have demanded is a clear bright 
tannage showing no heel or wire scratches and other 
surface defect in the grain or hair side; we wanted 
a “high yaller” color and we got it by certain bleach- 
ing processes that most certainly did nothing for 
the good or added nothing to the lasting qualities. 
During this cycle, if I may call it such, we occasion- 
ally saw a buffed or sandpapered belt—why? Pure- 
ly to get rid of surface scratches or slight defects 
that barely got deeper than the cuticle or grain sur- 
face and never reached down into the tough fibers 
of the flesh side of the leather, where practically all 
of the strength is. 


We demanded so called “center stock”, very firm 
on the grain side so that in bending it showed no 
wrinkles or very tiny ones. In my ignorance, I would 
say that there were not enough centers to go around, 
but we got center leather right on—at least in ap- 
pearance. 

How could that be accomplished? Well let’s say 
that as we cut farther and farther away from the 
backbone we get a leather of looser texture down on 
the sides of an animal where the expansion and con- 
traction of the breathing movement takes place. 
Therefore, rolling or pressing with certain kinds of 
paste or fillers might compress the loose fibers and 
stick the grain down to make the leather look firm— 
so called “center stock’’. 

It is my observation that with rolled or com- 
pressed leather, I believe the word is “jacked”, if we 
bend a strip abruptly with the grain or hair side out- 
ward we can really crack the surface, especially if 
there is the least bit of overtanning. So maybe we 
have drifted into turning the grain side of a belt 
to the pulleys where it can’t crack but is compressed. 

The natural conclusion is to purchase a leather 
that is not artificially colored or polished or buffed, 
from a reliable manufacturer, stick to double belting 
so far as possible, and where singles are in opera- 
tion, run the hair side next to the pulleys, not be- 
cause of longer life or less slippage, but because it 
puts the long fiber of the flesh side outward where 
the curvature of the pulleys puts the greatest strain 
on any belt. Besides, the soft fiber next to the flesh 
is more elastic than the grain. 

Running the belt this way makes a so called com- 
pensated belt in the single. That is, the outer side 
travels faster than the inner side when it is going 
around the pulley and yields to stretch better, whe- 
ther it be single or double. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6670 
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Every Mioven email 
Each Must Be Uniform! 


PRECISION is today’s watchword in the textile in- 
dustry. Said an eminent cotton mill man recently, “T'he 
successful operation of cotton mills is likewise becoming 
a business of precision.” This theme hits the nail on 
the head as far as our aprons are concerned. For each 
is precisely accurate to within 5/1000 of an inch! 


Each apron is gauge-tested to insure uniformity at 
every point, uniformity with the other aprons in the 
same shipment—and uniformity with prior shipments. 


Our aprons are made of the finest Bark tanned or 
chrome leather that money can buy. Like other good 
friends, they wear well. A rough finish inside to grip— 
a smooth finish outside for smooth flow of the yarn. All 
aprons accurately beveled. A sure fit insured for all 
systems. 


Lower Price Plus Better 


Quality Plus Quicker Service! 


Oddly, we can furnish you these better long draft 
aprons for even less money because our entire business 
is devoted to the manufacture of textile aprons. It is 
not a sideline with us. With our production and lower 
overhead we can make savings and pass on these benefits 
to our customers in lower prices. Why pay more? 


Our location, our facilities and set-up make it possible 
for us to give quicker service and to ship your orders 
almost immediately. Standard size aprons carried in 
stock, also any size or thickness of aprons can be made 
to specification or sample on short notice. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES! 

Samples of sufficient quantity for your own trial will 
be furnished. Let us know the machinery or system for 
which they will be applied. Write today, addressing 
Dept. C-1. 


EXTILE APRON CO 








905 South Main St., East Point (Atlanta), Georgia. 
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The 
IDEAL 
TEXTILE BEARING 





UMEROUS applications for Graphited 





Bronze have been developed for 
Textile Machinery by Johnson Engin- 
eers. The reasons for the unusual suc- 
cess of this particular type are that it 
gives excellent bearing performance 
and provides the necessary lubrication. 


The absence of oil prevents injury to 
goods in process and eliminates the 
collection of lint, in and around the 


bearing application. 


The Johnson method of CUTTING the 
graphite retaining grooves at a 7° lead 
provides alternating contact of graph- 
ite and bronze with the shaft, and builds 
a continuous coating of graphite on 
both the shaft and the bearing. John- 
son Graphite Bearings can be reamed 


into place. 


Let us tell you more in detail how this 
new bearing will give you greater ma- 
chine performance. Sample bearings 


are available for tests in your own mill. 


Write today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


530 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 


PE VE BEARING HEADQUARTERS a 








N PAGE 71 of the January, 1937, issue of COTTON 
there appeared an article on needle-point grind- 
ing by H. G. Lyon concerning the advantages the 
author has found in this method of grinding cards. On 
page 137 of the June, 1937, issue of the paper “Con- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 6652” requested an interpretation of 
some of the points as developed in the article by Mr. 
Lyon. He said “Upon examining the diagram, accom- 
panying the article, which showed three stages of the 
wire points before and after the needle-point grinding, 
I found that Fig. 1 (before needle-point grinding) 
does not show the wire has been ground on the sides. 
Still this diagram is supposed to give us the shape of 
the original point, before needle-pointing.” This con- 
tributor also asked if the original strength is main- 
tained in the wire from the knee to the point, and 
stated that he believes the needle-pointed wire will be- 
come dull quicker because the coarse brush wire has a 
finer edge to rub against. He further brought out that 
when the wire is ground lightly after needle-pointing, 
the rollers would have to be perfectly balanced or else 
the wire would receive varying amounts of grinding. 
Mr. Lyon read this letter in the June number and 
replied as follows: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The wire shown in the sketch is not new wire but 
an enlargement of old wire before being needle-point 
ground. We grind only the old clothing with the 
needle-point grinder. This is to restore the wire and 
to give it a tapered point. The original point, after 
about seven years of use, is ground off; therefore 
needle-point grinding is applied, and the sides of the 
wire are ground, thus restoring the point as the origi- 
nal wire. 

I find that needle-point ground wire is no more 
subject to damage than the original card clothing. It 
is just as stout as the original wire and will withstand 
the scraping back into position if necessary. 

Does the brush-stripping method damage the new 
wire? No! Furthermore it does not damage needle- 
pointed wire. I wish also to state that I get just as 
much carding per hour from needle-point ground wire 
as from new wire, or wire ground with the regular 
traverse roller grinding method. The needle-point 
ground wire will carry without damage just as heavy 
a card sliver as ordinary ground card clothing. 

When grinding clothing that has been needle-point 
ground, the grinder is not likely to grind any heavier 
than he does on wire that has not been needle-pointed, 
for he knows that if any card clothing is ground too 
heavy he will not get good results, and this will hold 
true on any type of wire any place. 

So let’s remember that needle-point grinding is for 
the restoration of old clothing so as to get a few more 
years of good service from the wire, giving us results 


and savings. 
H. G. LYON 


Another letter concerning “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6652’s” discussion was received and is given here- 
with: 


EDITOR COTTON: 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6652”’ omits one vital point, and 
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Further Discussion on Needle-Point Grinding 


that is the clothing is ground, or I should say, re- 
ground in exactly the same manner and by the same 
side-grinding discs as used by the card manufacturer 
originally. 

The term “needle-pointed” is really a misnomer, 
and is used to convey to the mind extreme sharpness. 
A real needle-point on card clothing would be useless 
as it would be too frail. In re-side-grinding, or needle- 
pointing, the effect aimed at is to re-establish the 
points as they were when new, and before they be- 
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come thick or blunt; the result is a point similar to 
that possessed by the clothing when new, and is no 
weaker or thinner than when new, although it will 
be shorter owing to the wires having lost their origi- 
nal length by wear and tear of carding and surface 
grinding. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6652” is, in my opinion, wrong 
in stating that with good traverse rollers well covered 
with grooved fillet, sufficient side-grinding is obtained. 
Emery fillet, grooved or plain, cannot side-grind; it 
can only surface-grind the extreme points, and it is 
owing to the surface-grinding fhat the wires are 
robbed of their extremely fine points; the wire having 
become blunt can only be re-pointed by actual side- 
grinding, the emery wheels performing this by auto- 
matic feeding down to the bend and back to the point. 

On the question of surface-grinding it is neces- 
sary to point out that with the emery set to the wire 
at the proper abrasive depth, the wires are bent over 
only about 9 degrees; if set any deeper too heavy a 
grinding would result with attendant barbs, or hooks, 
and eventual breaking out of the wire either at the 
bend or the foundation. 

The inventors of a world-renowned emery fillet do 
not claim side-grinding properties for their patent 
grooved emery fillet; they invented the grooved type 
in order to bring to the surface every available grain 
of emery which, being in this particular case of py- 
ramidal shape, would stand up in regular grooved 
lines with a saw-tooth formation. It will be seen that 
to set the emery grooves into the wire so deep as to 
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MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. C DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


I want tocut fuel costs, increase efficiency, show greater profit. 
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The New Type K Bobbin Stripper—used in the United 
States and 19 foreign countries—is effecting in many 
mills the savings that mark the difference between a 
profit and a loss. In some cases, the savings in labor 
alone amounts to $2,600.00 a year. 







The Type K is the most efficient machine ever devised 
for stripping waste from filling bobbins. Its cleaning 


speed is 100 to 120 bobbins a minute. 


The efficiency of the machine is enhanced by the two 
new accessories, the BOBBIN BOX HOIST, which 
lifts large boxes of bobbins and dumps them into 
the hopper, and the CONVEYOR ELEVATOR, which 
carries cleaned bobbins from the machine, depositing 
them in large boxes. 


If you already use Type K machines you can make a 
still greater saving than you now enjoy by adding 
these to your equipment. 


See Alst 


Let these Terrell units help you show a Textile 
profit the last quarter of 1937. Write for 
information today. 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripbcr 


YEAR BOOK 





The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Lutuer Piturnc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 


N.Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 
Wa. T. Tatuam, Ltv., Rochdale, England, European Makers 
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effect side-grinding, the wire would suffer by too keen 
abrasion. The cut necessary for ordinary surface- 
grinding is only probably 1/64-inch whereas in side or 
needle-point grinding the wheels are set gradually in 
the wire to a depth of about %-inch when new and al- 
most this amount when the wire has worn shorter and 
simultaneously thick at the extreme points. 

By far the greatest proportion of card clothing in 
use today is side-ground, and frequently invoiced as 
needle-pointed. The introduction of the needle-point 
grinder is only a recent addition to the card room and 
serves to restore to worn card clothing its original 
point; the new grinding process not only does not “up- 
set the true carding process” but assists materially in 
maintaining it. 

I understand that the inventors of the automatic 
needle-point grinder are now offering a new type of 
grinder which is also automatic but which can be run 
in the ordinary grinding steps, dispensing with the 
dismantling of the licker-in and other parts. This new 
apparatus should remove any objection to the extra 
work entailed by the original grinder. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6714 


~ Wash Answers His 
Own Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 90 of the July issue of COTTON you 
published some questions that I asked. As some of our 
readers might want to know my own answer to these, 
I am submitting them as follows: 

1. Referring to any differential, what is meant 
when we state “the additional compounded speed or 
additional impetus caused from the cone’? The cones 
may be figured theoretically correct with the bobbin 
and the spindle traveling together, aside from the mo- 
tion of the sun wheel. Perhaps instead of saying the- 
oretically correct, we should say “before the addition- 
al factors of slippage, or difference in tension between 
the empty and full bobbin due to the slight variation 
in pressure of the paddle and the difference in diam- 
eter as the bobbin builds”. The other factors are con- 
sidered and a pair of cones can be figured correctly 
by mathematical methods. 


After these matematically correct cones have been 
calculated, several other factors, including those just 
mentioned, have to be considered, and the form of the 
cones modified. Each of these factors, in part, can 
be figured mathematically but some, such as the 
amount of compression, which rules the contour of 
the cones, in the building of the bobbin have been 
checked practically in addition to the calculations. 
Therefore, the cones have to be modified to get a uni- 
form tension from the empty to the full bobbin. 

Still another way of looking at it is that with the 
cones correct when the bobbin and spindle travel to- 
gether, as on the Holdsworth compound, modification 








“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6684” answered these questions in a 
letter that appeared on page 109 of the August issue.— 
The Editors. 
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must be added to take care of the difference in the 
surface speeds of the spindle and the bobbin, and then 
you have the foundation cones on which to build or 
modify the form to take care of these other factors. 
This foundation cannot be as simple, and therefore as 
sure, as the foundation of a pair of cones mathemati- 
cally correct and easily arrived at with the spindle 
and bobbin traveling together. It follows then that 
any compound such as the so-called differential can- 
not give as good a tension as a compound of the Holds- 
worth principle. 

2. Why is the Holdsworth compound a more sim- 
ple proposition regarding the cones than a compound 
wherein there is a differential or difference in speed 
between the spindle and the bobbin? Let us figure 
one new differential: 


18 < 16 





— 1/5 loss. 
30 « 48 


In other words, you have a difference of 1/5 loss for 
every revolution of the driving shaft. So to make up 
for the loss we must have a 50-tooth bell gear. 


8. Can the same cones be used on both the Holds- 
worth and any new differential? If not, why? No! 
Because the speed of the bottom cone must be greater 
to drive the bell gear at a greater speed than that of 
the driving shaft during winding of the roving. 


4. When cones are modified for any differential 
motion, should more factors be considered than with 
the Holdsworth motion? What are the factors? Yes, 
because a higher speed bottom cone causes more belt 
slippage and this combined with the difference in 
speed between the spindle and bobbin are the extra 


factors to consider. 


5. What type gives us the most simple and sure 
foundation of a pair of cones, the Holdsworth mo- 
tion or any differential? Please explain fully. A cer- 
tain machine company some years ago had the audaci- 
ty to make the following claim: “The cone is no long- 
er a driver but is now only a regulator as the power is 
taken direct from the main shaft; therefore there is 
no more trouble caused by cone belts breaking or slip- 
ping.’ What a claim? No practical man can deny 
that cone belt breaking is as common with the new 
differential as with the Holdsworth compound. How- 
ever, this company got away with it for a number 
of years, and now their claim is, “moreover, since the 
power transmitted through the cone belt drive is 
greatly reduced, all slippage in this important func- 
tion is overcome.” That is better. 


So at this point let us compare the two motions 
by considering the excess speed only, and remember 
that since the year 1897 the Saco-Lowell Shops have 
inserted a sleeve between the differential sleeve and 
the main shaft on all of their fly frames. The idea 
overcame the great amount of friction and breakage 
caused by the several bevel gears of the old style com- 
pound moving at double the speed of the jack shaft. 


Now let us consider the merits of the two devices. 
Let us make the following test on both: Have some- 
one turn the bottom cone by hand and watch what 
happens. On the Holdsworth compound this action 
revolves the sun gear in the opposite direction to 
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WHILE THEY SPEND A DIME... YOU LOSE A DOLLAR!!! 


The textile industry realizes that refreshments for employees are 
essential to their efficiency, but when the concession stand is remotely 
located the time they spend strolling back and forth to spend a dime 
means the loss of dollars to you. 

Save this time loss, keep their good-will, maintain their energy with 
a refreshment stand right at their machines. The WRIGHT Cold 
Drink and Food Cart has solved the problem in many mills. It is a 
veritable cafeteria on wheels, scientifically designed, electrically heated 












with compartments for all kinds of foods, candies, gums, cold drinks, 
etc. 

Our specialized industrial feeding service will be of interest to every 
textile mill. May we consult with you on the most advantageous ser- 
vice to fit your particular conditions? Write us today. 


WRIGHT COMPANY, 1!0!1 Cone St., N.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





A FEW WRIGHT USERS 





Abbeville Cotton Mills ee a —  . 7 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton D. nverse . Ma 
Mills “3 Dixie Mercerizing Co. Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
A dale Mill Dunean Mills Pepperell Milis 
vondale ud Enterprise Mfg. Co Sibley Mfg. Co. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. Excelsior Mills Stark Mills 





Brandon Corp. Winnsboro Mills 











WRIGHT 





COLD DRINK 
AND 


FOOD CART 











You Will See A Saving 
Using NON-FLUID OIL on Looms 


7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID OIL 
on looms chiefly because it saves them 
considerable money by eliminating oil 
spots .. . since it does not drip or leak. 


Due to its ability to stay in bearings 
NON-FLUID OIL not only avoids oil spot 
loss but reduces lubricant and application 
cost—going from 3 to 5 times as far. 


Write for free testing sample 
and instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, BR. I. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenv.lle, 8S. C. 





TRADE MARK 


NON-FRABD OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





| | 
Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 

















Modernize your existing 
SPINNING and ROVING machinery 
by equipping it with the UP-TO-DATE 


CASABLANCAS LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 





Recent CASABLANCAS developments: 


@ WEIGHTLESS PRESSURE 

@ WASTE-REDUCING CONDENSERS 
@ APRON-GUIDING ROLLS 

@ ADJUSTABLE CLOSE-NIP TENSORS 





SINGLE PROCESS FLYER-FRAMES 
TWIN-SLIVER DRAW-FRAMES 


@ COMPOUND DRAFT SPINNING 
(The Spinning Method of Tomorrow) 





Consult us before purchasing new machinery 
if you intend it to be equipped with a 


LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 





CASABLANCAS stands for EFFICIENCY, SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 





AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP. 
518 Johnston Bldg.—CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Tel. 2-0138 
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that of the driving shaft. The two idler gears circle 
the fixed gear on the main shaft and the speed of 
the sleeve gear is compounded because one revolution 
of the gear will give one revolution to the sleeve gear, 
and of course the circling of the idlers around the 
fixed gear will give another revolution. So, for every 
revolution of the sun gear the sleeve is given two rev- 
olutions, and the same action takes place when the 
frame is up to speed. It should be seen at this point 
that the cone belt has less to do, for in some cases 
the sun gear has 140 teeth, while the take-up gear or 
compound pinion has only 20 teeth. 

Again, with the frame stopped we make the same 
test, and when we turn the bottom cone, this in turn 
revolves gear 18 in the same direction as that of the 
driving shaft, gear 18 meshing with gear 30 on a 
stud that has on the other end of the stud a 16-tooth 
gear meshing with a 48-tooth gear, and the same 
housing carrying a bell gear of 50 teeth. 
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So, it can be seen that as the spindle gear on the 
shaft driving the spindles has 40 teeth and the bell 
gear 50, with a loss of 1/5 revolution, both gears are 
equal to 40. 

The thing to remember when making the test is 
that you get no help from the standard speed. So 
the reader should see clearly that the speed of the 
bottom cone must be greater on all differentials in 
order to drive the bell gear at a greater speed than 
that of the driving shaft. When the frame is started, 
especially after doffing, the impetus given by the bot- 
tom cone to the train of gears from the bottom cone 
gear to the sleeve gear gives a reaction which causes 
the cone belt to slip. On hot days this is more notice- 
able, and it is a well known fact that you have more 
trouble with these so-called new differentials in the 
summer months than with the Holdsworth compound. 
That is why I favor the Holdsworth compound. 

WASH (R. I.) 
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Yarn Slipping on Beam 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 129 of the June 1937 issue of COTTON 
there appeared a question by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6662” 
who is having trouble with the yarn slipping on the 
loom beams and wearing out the selvages against the 
beam heads on 65x72, 54-inch fabric, woven on a 56- 
inch Model E loom. In trying to give this man some 
help I am at loss because he says nothing about the 
weight of the goods and the number of the yarn. A 
65x72 construction can mean very light goods or it can 
mean heavy goods. 

We have had a few instances on heavy work where 
the warp slipped on the loom beam; of course this was 
due to carelessness at the slasher. We anchor our warp 
to the loom beam by placing a stick 14-inch square on 
the end of the warp and driving it down into the 
groove in the loom beam barrel. This is done at the 
start of every new warp on the slasher. 

I have had slasher men run the machine with too 
little friction on the warp, making a soft warp that 
would cave in when the tension was put on it at the 
loom. The remedy, as I see it, is for “CON- 


barrel. To remedy this I suggest that he use a wider 
beam—that is, have more space between the beam 
heads. Next, he should move his whiprolls back as 
far as possible. Moving the whiprolls back would 
give the yarn more time to spread and thus keep it 
off the beam head. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6662” will make some hooks 
of dropwire bars, or of some other metal, he can place 
this in the warp and around the selvage and it will 
hold the selvage away from the beam head. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6673 


> -- 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering ‘“‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6662” who is having 
trouble with the yarn chafing on the beam heads on 
looms, I would check to see if the width in the reed 
is wider than the width between the beam heads. If 
this is true, I suggest putting in enough new beam bar- 
rels to take care of the 54-inch cloth. If the beam is 
wider than the width in the reed, it is impossible for 
the selvages to run against the beam head and wear 


out. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6674 





TRIBUTOR No. 6662” to fasten his warps < 
with a stick as mentioned and to wind the | 
yarn on the beam firmly at the slasher. | 
However, he should not put too much ten- 
sion on the warp at this point or he will 
stretch it. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6672 
——-@— | 
EpITOR COTTON: | 
In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6662”, 
who is having trouble with the yarn slip- | 
ping on the beam, I take for granted that 
the entire warp is not slipping on the beam 
or this would have to be corrected in the 
preparatory department. 
My idea is that the yarn is spreading 
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after it leaves the loom beam and the sel- 
vage is rubbing against the beam barrel. 


Hooks of drop wire bar metal hold selvage away from beam. 
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Marquisette W oven 
Without Dobby 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Our company once had a de- 
mand for plain marquissette cloth 
but there were no dobbies avail- 
able at the time to weave the cloth, 
our other dobby looms being on an- 
other demand material. 


We placed an ordinary dobby 
rocker arm on a stud attached to 
an upright casting on the loom arch 
and connected to it a rod that is 
used on the dobby; the connecting 
rod was from the bottom shaft to the rocker arm and 
operates the arm. The studs nearest the end of the 
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Fig. |. Lever on dobby rocker arm stud. 


rocker arm operate the leno harness and the studs 
nearest the center of the rocker arm operate the sel- 
vage harness because these harness do not require so 
large a shed as the leno harness. 

Noticing the photograph, the jumper is operated 
from the top shaft at the opposite side of the loom 
from the dobby arm. 

On looms set up later, we put the lever shown in 
Fig. 1 on the same stud as the dobby rocker arm; 
its position was at the back of the arm and it re- 
ceives its motion from the top shaft. With this ar- 
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Above, illustrating how jumper is operated from top shaft. 
enlargement of same roa: ; 
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Below, 























rangement there were no harness skips because the 
motion was positive. 

This arrangement was also used for a poplin 
weave on 6 harness, and if necessary it could be 
used for heavy sley broadcloth on 6 harness. The 
size of the sheds could be varied by hooking the 
front harness on the studs near the center of the 
dobby rocker arm, and the back harness to the studs 
near the ends of the dobby rocker arm. 

Thus, if there happened to be a lull in the mar- 
quisette business, the same looms could be used on 
other weaves. CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6650 


he, be 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 103.) 


hand-over-fist, but there is such a small percentage of 
them who can save money. OLD-TIMER swears to me 
that he has never spent a single five cents that he has 
made on the side, during all of these years, for his 
personal pleasure. Most men you know when they 
make a piece of money on the side say to themselves: 
This came pretty easy, so here goes; I’m going to have 
a new car, or they will blow it in some way, but, not 
OLD-TIMER; he never spent five cents of his, but start- 
ed buying a little real estate or a little mill stock, not 
only living on -what he made in the mill but saving 
always not less than 25 per cent of his wages to put 
into his investments; then, as he got into the salaried 
class his percentage of savings went up in proportion. 


He let the other fellow have a new car every year, 
and the other luxuries in which most men indulge as 
soon as they are making enough to do so; even after 
he got to be manager of a large plant, instead of en- 
joying a game of bridge or a show, etc., like the other 
fellows, his nights were planned just like his days; 
one night was set aside for constructive reading and 
study, another for textile work, and so on, leaving him 
only one night per week, in addition to Saturday, for 
pleasure, and on that night he usually went to a movie. 
Fellows, he has done more work in the same length of 
time than a half dozen— 

Yeah, yeah, JIM, I guess you are right. Say, fel- 
lows, I guess a little work doesn’t hurt anybody. 


You said it, BLACK, especially when you know that 
it will eventually enable you to enjoy a nice long vaca- 
tion before you get too darned old to enjoy one. 
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--- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged i in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from those 





204. Modern Shipping Boxes — [lustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte- 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 

205. The Waiker Methed—8& page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
ed eliminates the losses resulting from 
adjus equipment. Walker Electrical 
026 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 

208. Ceol Your Mill With its Own Heat!—A ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—« patented combination of forced 


Company, 


Are You Being Kidded Abeut Automatie Hu- 
midity Regulation—a direct comparison of the sen- 
sitivity, accuracy and reliability of a aA 
type of humidit 9 and the Park Spray 
Ng te da only regulator to work on 

the psychrometric pone Ask for Bulletin S35. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
213. Sace-Loweli Cotten Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the 
parts, including 
twisters, features of new construction and 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are — Baco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 


St., 
214. Saco-Lewell Cotten Machinery—Splaniag—ths 
56-page booklet, illustrated with 


the company’s product and containing valuable 
u bles and other spi 
Baco-Lowell 8 14 ilk Boston, Mass. 


216. ome Goets with Liquid Caustic Seda—a 72 
hand packed of useful information 
iq soda, including unloading and 

henditne properties of caustic soda and its equeous 

selutions, sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives, buyers, chemists and operating men. 

Sent without obligation by writing on your business 
letterhead to the Mathieson ‘Alkali Works, 60 East 

43nd 8t., New York, N. Y. 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog. attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of terest 


: in 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
on request. Continental Diamond Fibre 


Co., t. C, Wilmi . De 
218. Gutterworth CElectrie Guiders—6-page folder 

bing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast. accurate guiding. i. "a 
Butterworth 





safe, economical shipping The strap-book 
convince you that Doc Stee and his as- 
sistants do a thorough og! the packing sad ship- 


ping cago, 

222. “‘Onyx Processing and Finishing Cempount 
—A new 56 page catalog describing the oo line 
* of processing and finishing compounds covering 
every process on all types of fabrics. Also included 
is a comprehensive article on the subject, ‘The Im- 
portance of Accurate pH Control.”” Onyx Ot and 
Chemical Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New wr 

. Alloyed tron In Southern sasuatsel Fay 
16 page iftustrated catalog dealing wi prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. , a4 .- 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

224. “Tank Taik"’"—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers ag well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high anomie 
vessels, cylinders. along. with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, ete., 
, R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 


a. 

227. Stainiess Steel Valves and Pipe Fittin 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price list, 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, —_ 
ing all dimensional data. etc. The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Elizabeth. N. J. 

228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page fllus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and agg of wool and other fibres. 
Detereent Produ Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Spindle Yous Lacing Equipment — M[lustrated 
foer describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 
ing equipment. gives vibration chart, prices, specifi- 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Deascribing 
in detail the new Clipper condenser tape lacing 
equipment, this folder contains table of decimal 
equivalents, prices, specifications and illustrations of 
the lacer, hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Ranids, Mich. 

' Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog descrihing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
iners and the new canvas tru for textile use. 





adison, Ind. 

They Stay Brighter Lenger—This interesting f- 
lustrated booklet se facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Flectric 
Company, Dept. 166. Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


235. The Guide—a ready reference book which = 
prove of great help to textile mill engineers in 
lecting Valves, Boiler > 
Devices. Products are grouped by pressure, type and 
use. The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Onto. 


236. Sau Catalog—describing and listing 
the entire Lunkenheimer line of Valves, Water Col- 
umns, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Fittings, Unions, 
Air Nozzles, Lubricators, Oj] and Grease Cups, ete. 
The Luankenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


237. The New Boyes ‘“‘Rayon’’ Knotter—This new 
knotter increases a eliminates ao. 
and Knots, Over 2,000 oe sae makes clean, uniform 

2,000 of new knotters are now in 
Devices , le Gastonia, N. C. 


238. Glerified Light—a 32-page booklet illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of get me and 
—s costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass ‘o., Pitts- 

240. The New Procter Automatie va Dryer—4 
page illustrated folder describing the Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the aubatee new 
Proctor traveling ~~ protector. Proctor & Schwarts, 


241. Handbook ef ‘Bulléing De yy page 
ted booklet which is ready ref for 


ustra erenee 
men responsible for the a - Bh... of textile build- 
ings and structures. Should be on file in engineer’s 
effice. Filexrock Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

244. Turbine Pumps—as used for ——- and 
all municipa] and industrial purposes. Ey ay — 
illustrated and descriptive bulletin furnished f 
Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., or 4301- ig So. 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

245. Deel Wheels for Brinton Kalttin re 
—I16 page illustrated booklet which gives 
formation on design wheels for Brinton batting a 
chines A copy of this booklet should be in the 
hands of every knitter. H. Brinton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

246. Randall Piliew Biecks—A convenient 24 page 
pocket size catalog giving detailed information on 
types. — } ed construction rr nga Randall 
Graphite ge 

247. Randall. Graphite “led age—A handy 
24 page pocket size cat ~ gt the complete 

range dall bushings. The inside diameter is 
thumb indexed for convenience. Randall Graphite 
Products Corporation, Chicago, Ml. 

248. Reeds, Positive Expansion Combs and Reed 
Suppliles—6-page pamphlet describing various types 
of reeds, spring and positive expansion combs for 
warpers, beamers and silashers, the Scotch Hook 
Reed, crossing reeds, and various supplies used in 
connection with working on reeds. Greensboro Loom 
Reed Company. Greensboro, C. 

249. Wood Decay—its Causes and Preventien—4 
page tllustrated folder describing the causes of wood 
decay and methods of prevention. Reilly Tar & 
Ch 1 Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

250. Termites—This valuable booklet which deals 
with the destructiveness of the termite and the 
methods of extermination should be in the hands of 

Tar & Chemical Cor- 


poration, Indianapolis, Ind. 

251. Brown Thermometers and Pressure Gauges— 
New 71 page book illustrating and describing the 
Brown indicating, reco 
mometers and gauges. Explaining 
tages to the textile plant, this valuable book should 
be in the possession of every mill executive and de- 
partment head. The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

253. Brown Alr-O-Line Controllers—This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

254. Fade-Ometer—A laboratory testing device for 
determining the color fastness or fastness to light, 
of dyes and dyed textiles. Fully described in a 22- 
page bulletin containing complete color test data. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co., 387 West Superior 8st., 
Chicago, , 

255. Launder-Ometer—A laboratory testing outes 
for determining re. shrinking, staining and 
chanical action dyed textiles due to favindering, 
also detergent Ks dry cleaning tests, vat and sul 
phur dye tests. Completely described in 1€-page 
Lr eage o Atlas Electric Devices Company. Chicsgo, 

nois. 

256. Self-Cleaning Textile Motors—4-page illus- 
trated folder describing the pioneer Self-Cleaning 
Textile Motor designed exclusively for the Textile 
industry. The Louis Allis Company. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

257. Loom Motors—This 4-page folder describes the 
Louis Allis Loom Motor, which is designed and 
built from the ground up as a sturdy, smooth, pow- 
erful motor necessary for successful performance with 
modern high-speed looms. The Louis Allis Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisc 

258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinn'ng. 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page et 
showing the new American MonoRai! Automatie 
Cleaner in operation on MonoRail track eircuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding. Twis , ete 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fiy with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland. Ohio. 


not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You .......2-c--. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texs Com- 
pound—18 page booklet describing the spray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase p 


roduc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fibre, eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

260—Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on.loom lub 

also on spinning design and the function of 

Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
records and controls the moisture content of 
pon warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
262. Maintenance Paints and Cleaners—16 page i- 
lustrated catalog describing complete line of paint 
and surface maintenance products for industrial use. 
Full coverage and application data given. Handy 
application chart shows proper products for each sur- 
face and condition. The Skybryte Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
263 nia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co.. Gastonia, N. C 


264. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page Il- 
lustrated catalog describing the American line of 
trucks and industrial truck wheels. American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

265. American Tension Centro! Moter Ba<e—tillus- 
trated and describes the new tension control motor 
base and explains its many distinct advantages. 
Complete with charts and tables. American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

266. Energy Drive—The Latest Improvement In the 
Art of Weaving—7-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the sensational new energy drive for looms. Com- 
plete with specifications and actual installation re- 
seults. Power Transmission Council, Ine., 
Massachusetts. 

267. Monitor Catalog—This catalog not only con- 
tains illustrations — descriptions - standard con- 
trollers, starters and accessories but also useful 
tables and engineering data. Monitor Controller Co.. 
Baltimore, Md. 

268. Factoring and Financing—Dlustrated booklet 
which outlines the functions of factoring in the tex- 
tile industry. Textile Banking Company, New York. 
New York. 

269. Stainiess Stee! Equipment for the Dyeing and 
Textile Industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment. _ 5. 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 

271. The New American Ad'‘ustable Diameter 
Wedgebeit Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves desiened to 
performance {n all.types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelvhia, Pa. ; 

272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equ'oment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The snr gs - aes 3 
Nickel Company. Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

if. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet 
describing ring manufacture, measurements. types, 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitineville. Maa« 

25. “Lupoqgum’’ and ‘*Monopole O11” —Two book- 
leta on textile sizing and fini«ching products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic. J. 

29. Continueus Card Stripper—A 26 page bookie 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 

vantages, the power required to operate, ete. Sace- 
Lowell Shops. 147 Milk St., Rosaton. Maas. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages. i!- 
lustrated. WData covering the economical obaleotion 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co.. 292 Madison Ave.. New York. N. YT. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned K a ittiag—Tlhus- 
trated survey with aamples of fabrie showing causes 
of sleazinesa and methods to be emnloved tn elim- 
inating {t.—RBy Tertile Machine Works. Reading. Pa. 
(‘Thies company aleo fasues parte catalog for Readings 
fnll fashiona~? machines with general information on 
aubfect of full fashioned knitting.) 


55. Interpretation of Analysis fer the Laymas— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty of] and sulfonated ofl analysis 
mean. enabling the ordinary testile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National O11] Products Co.. Harrison. N. J. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile Iindustry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection. installation and operation of 
rubber belts, tocether with charts. showing horse- 
nower rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes. alao informe- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
uead in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mf. 
Tivieton of Ravheetra. Manhattan, Ine.. Paraate. N. J. 

64. SKF In the Cotton Mills—A twelve page book- 
let showing the advantages in power consumption, in- 
creased production, savings in Ban increased 
yarn breakage streneth to be throuch roller 
bearine spindles. SKF Sadustrien. Inc., Front 8&t. 
and Erte Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewitt tadustrial tl- 
ljumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the neceasity of proper 
enmality as well as proper quantity of iight. General 
Flectriec Vapor Lamp Co.. Hoboken. N. J. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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70. Fafair Ball Bearings for One Process Pickero— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
eperation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the ome-process pickers Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page bookie 
d and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
a be gained by its use in Textile fabries. The Mer- 

Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


_ ~~! S$ 200—Illustrating and describing the 
mew Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister ay explaining its many distinct advaa- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting testa. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Beit Cataiog—A 32 page booklet 


94. New Development by Onyx—Eight erelopmen 
let describing and giving uses of new d ts 
in sulshameted — compoun ealled 
ange Ester —w~ and Glycery! _Suphates. 
au x OU & Chemhont . 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 


—!06. Cotton System Warp Sizing en Multiple "7 
ay Machines—a folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
ether synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Charies B. 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 


107. Complete Informaticn oe. Lg. By 
—Showi how 


owing costs can 
lubrieation. Alemite Corp., Te * Biva vd., 
Chfeago, Tl. 

109. Seme Propertics of Starch and Dextrine—Be- 
certain fundamental properties of starch and 
ts derivatives and their action when heated and 
egy mS Ca. Ine., 285 Madisen Ave., 


110. 8-In-One = S fer industrial wy the 
om | industria] and advantages this eil 
A. Co.. 1934 5 at.. oe ERA Ohio. 

116, A ~_ “alling in in 
whieh A. as liquefies 





= Sov 


of 
belling pearl starch. _- ite many advantages. 
Corperation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Frieties Bearings as Applied te Spinnin 
Drawing and — Framee—This bulletin oaks 
with detailed how a simplified design of 
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The Maintenance and Fixing of 


Full- Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


HIS is the third installment of a series of articles 
ti full-fashioned machine maintenance, being 
prepared especially for COTTON by a competent 
mill man. The first installment appeared in the July 
issue and discussed the vertical motion of the nee- 
dles, the second appeared in the August issue and 
covered the horizontal motion of the needles, the 
function of the regulator, etc. This one gives an 
analysis of the catch bar. The author will discuss 
any particular phase of fixing you desire.—The 


Editors. 


Complete Catch Bar Analysis 


that part of the full-fashioned machine which 

governs the working motion of the sinkers and 
dividers. The catch bar is comprised of two move- 
ments, one horizontally, controlled by the back catch 
bar cams, and two vertically, controlled by the front 
catch bar cams. There is also a horizontal movement 
controlled by the back catch bar narrowing cams dur- 
ing the narrowing motion. The vertical motion re- 
mains stationary during this period. 

During the yarn kinking motion of the sinkers the 
catch bar remains in a stationary position until the 
last two or three sinkers move forward, at which time 
the catch bar commences its forward movement until 
the highest point of the cams is’reached. There is 
some difference of opinion as to the exact timing of 
this movement and from experience we find the answer 
is quite arbitrary. Where a shock absorber is em- 
ployed to retard the movement of the carriers at the 
end of the stroke, it is obvious that too early starting 
of the forward motion of the catch bar will only re- 
sult in the last sinker being struck by the carrier. 
Therefore, it is suggested that the catch bar remain 
stationary until the last two or three sinkers start 
forward. This adjustment is controlled by timing the 
clutch and will be explained in a later article. 

When the catch bar reaches its utmost forward po- 
sition, the front cams begin to lower the bar suff- 
ciently to cover the sinker butts so that it may draw 
them back in unison. The catch bar recedes gradual- 
ly, allowing the needles to move toward the presser 
edge until reached. It now remains idle momentarily 
to prevent distortion of the loops while the needles 
are in the press motion. Adjustment of the catch bar 
at this point is critical. If it is too far back, distor- 
tion of the loops results. If it is too far forward, the 


{* THIS INSTALLMENT we will discuss the catch bar, 


By Arthur J. Cobert 


sinkers and dividers, by virtue of the yarn loops, will 
hold the needles from pressing correctly, which will 
cause two or more stitches to remain on them. The 
catch bar then continues to recede until the loops drop 
over the edge of the sinkers and dividers. At this 
point the catch bar must be synchronized with the 
needles in such a manner as to cause no hanging of 
the loops on the sinkers and yet sufficiently close to 
prevent the yarn at the selvage from throwing around 
the wrong sinker. After the knock-over motion of 
the needles is completed, the catch bar starts forward 
again, this time to hold the loops from raising with 
the needles. When the needle tips come level with the 
throats of the sinkers, these throats should be suffi- 
ciently in front of the needles to prevent any yarn that 
may be lying across them from getting behind the 
needles. Where a yarn change is made the thread in 


‘the carrier just removed will be clipped off unless this 


setting is correct. As the needles continue upward, 
the catch bar returns to its original position. 


An Explanation of Fundamentals 


Before we discuss the actual gauging of the catch 
bar, we will attempt to explain certain fundamentals 
which in the end determine the exact position of this 
important part. When properly adjusted, the sinker 
tips should not protrude or be visible in the sinker 
heads when the catch bar is in the normal position. 
At the same time these tips should be practically flush 
with the edges of the heads. A simple method to de- 
termine just how far back the sinkers are in the heads 
ig to push several sinkers out with the fingers from 
behind and then push them back again with the thumb 
along the tips until they are flush with the brass. By 
observing the position of the dividers, it is easily as- 
certained whether the catch bar is out sufficiently at 
that point. This does not mean that an accurate set- 
ting can be made by this method as there are other 
factors to be reckoned with, but it will give the fixer 
something to work with in the event there are no 
standard gauges available. When the catch bar is on 
the highest point of the cams or in its extreme for- 
ward position, it should push the sinkers within two 
or three thousandths of an inch of the verge plates. 
If the tolerance is greater than this, the catch bar can- 
not be depended upon to perform accurately under all 
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iets munities 
: FIG. | 
CATCH BAR CONNECTING ARM OR SLEEVE. AND 
CROSS SECTION OF CATCH BAR WHEN BOTH 
ARE PARALLEL TO ONE ANOTHER. 
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rIG. 2 


\ 
WHEN CATCH BAR SLEEVE IS FILED OFF BEHIND 
THE SCREW, IT RAISES THE CATCH BAR, 
PERMITTING MORE CLEARANCE BETWEEN TOPS 
OF SINKER BUTTS AND CATCH BAR ITSELF. 




















! FIG. 3 


WHEN CATCH BAR SLEEVE IS FILED OFF IN FRONT 
OF SCREW, IT LOWERS CATCH BAR, REDUCING 
CLEARANCE BETWEEN SINKER BUTTS 
AND CATCH BAR. 











conditions, such as in knitting the heavier portions of 
the fabric. As this amount cannot be measured with 
a micrometer or any sort of a gauge the fixer must 
learn to determine this clearance by feel with the 
pliers. 

Not to have any clearance between the sinker butts 
and the verge plates at this point of the catch bar is 
not in itself an undesirable feature, but if the sinkers 
are tight there is no way to be certain that they are 
not jamming against the verge plates, which, of 
course, would cause considerable damage. This is one 
of the most frequent causes of broken sinkers not to 
mention excessive wear of the verge plates. This con- 
dition also prevents the catch bar from dropping on 
the sinkers accurately as too much pressure is exerted 
against them and the catch bar cannot lower until this 
pressure is relived by passing over the high point of 
the cams and starting to recede. 

From the foregoing, it is easily understood that a 
small amount of clearance is better than none. So 
much for the two extreme horizontal positions of the 
eatch bar. The length of the horizontal stroke de- 
pends upon the setting of the verge plates and the 
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distance from the outside diameter of the half round 
cams to the highest point of the working cams. If 
the high points are worn the catch bar will not op- 
erate far enough forward to take the sinkers success- 
fully. Now, if the catch bar is brought forward to 
compensate for this loss, the entire motion will be dis- 
torted and the machine will perform poorly. It is far 
better to adjust the high points to take care of this 
wear. The half rounds of the cams may be worn to 
such a point that no accurate setting can be procured 
while the catch bar is in the normal position. One a 
little higher or lower than the other will cause the 
fixer to set the catch bar out of line, although his 
gauge will show the setting perfect. With the intro- 
duction of drop forged cams and hardened steel roll- 
ers for the catch bar motion, much trouble has been 
eliminated from this source, there being practically 
no wear to this type of cam and little attention is re- 
quired. 


Vertical Motion Not So Complicated 


The vertical motion of the catch bar is by no means 
as critical as the horizontal motion. The front catch 
bar cams are quite simple in form, merely having one 
riser and being perfectly round on the narrowing side. 
The important part is to have these cams synchro- 
nized with the back catch bar cams so that the catch 
bar will lower when the extreme forward position is 
reached. Too early lowering of the catch bar will 
cause the bar to lay on top of the sinker butts and 
drop on or rather slide on over the sinkers. This ex- 
cessive weight will cause broken sinkers and have a 
tendency to make the catch bar miss. If the front catch 
bar cams are timed too late the bar will not lower un- 
til after it starts to recede. As the catch bar is draw- 
ing the sinkers and dividers back at this time, consid- 
erable pressure is exerted on the front part of the 
groove and it is very difficult for the bar to lower suc- 
cessfully. If this part of the timing is watched care- 
fully, the balance of the motion will automatically be 
correct, as in returning to its normal position the 
catch bar vertical motion is not so critical. 

The height of the catch bar is correct when the 
clearance between the sinker butts and the bar is at 
a minimum while in the normal position. In other 
words, the least amount of clearance possible, permit- 
ting the sinkers free movement when starting for- 
ward, is desirable. Too much clearance will not per- 
mit the catch bar to cover enough of the sinker butts 
while retrieving. As there is a certain amount of sag 
in the catch bar between the lift arms, care should be 
exercised in adjusting these arms to permit clearance 
of the sirker butts at the lowest point. It may be 
necessary to have a little more clearance than desir- 
able in the immediate vicinity of an arm in order to 
have enough elsewhere. 

Where standard gauges are available, their use is 
advised, as a machine should operate according to fac- 
tory specifications. When it does not do so, the cause 
of trouble can generally be traced to some other point 
of the machine. To gauge the catch bar in its entire- 
ty, it is first necessary to be certain that all the cams 
are uniform both on the half rounds and the working 
points. The rollers must then be leveled out to pre- 
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vent any undue torsion of the shafts. On a machine 
previously erected, remove all back catch bar springs 
except one in the center, while the rollers are on the 
half rounds. This procedure will only be necessary 
where the arms are pinned to the shaft as on some 
types of machines. Adjust the rollers equally by feel 
from the center outward toward the ends, allowing a 
little more clearance between the rollers and the cams 
toward the ends of the shaft for the weight of the 
arms. 

On machines where the arms are not pinned but 
merely clamped to the shaft, it will not be necessary 
to remove any of the springs. Simply open all the 
arm clamps along the entire shaft and if there is any 
twist in the shaft it will automatically adjust itself 
when the arms are free. The short arms leading to 
the catch bar itself should also be open at this time. 
When this is completed tighten the arms leading to 
the cams, leaving the short arms open. 

There are several methods which may be employed 
from this point. The fixer will have to choose which 
one is most adaptable to his particular type of ma- 
chine. Where no standard gauges are available sim- 
ply set an adjustable table gauge with some other ma- 
chine and proceed to set the catch bar accordingly. 
This gauge can be set either with the points of the 
sinkers and dividers or with the front edge of the 
catch bar itself. Either method will prove satisfac- 
tory. Begin with the left end of the machine and 
using the gauge tighten one arm at a time making an 
approximate setting until all arms are adjusted. Re- 
adjust the catch bar for close setting by use of the set 
screws mounted on the short arms where the sleeves 
or shifter arms hinge. On machines where the short 
arms are pinned to the shaft this is the only adjust- 
ment at this point. 
written on this subject the fixer can now tell by in- 
spection whether the catch bar is set fairly accurate 
or not. Actual operation will tell the rest of the story. 

Another method for adjusting the catch bar for its 
horizontal stroke is to place the rollers on the high- 
est point of the cams (the rollers being equalized as 
before stated and all short arms free) and then pull- 
ing the catch bar with the hands as far forward as 
possible. This brings the bar up against the verge 
plates or in its extreme forward position without jam- 
ming. Then tighten all arms and turn the machine 
over until the catch bar is in the normal position. 
With an adjustable table gauge set to the average sec- 
tion, the catch bar can now be made uniform. 

As the correct height of the catch bar has already 
been discussed in this article, we will study the prop- 
er means of attaining this adjustment. Most ma- 
chines have only 4 front catch bar arms leading to the 
cams which can be very simply equalized. All lift 
arms must be loose so that no pressure is exerted from 
the catch bar and_the rollers may then be leveled by 
feel. Some of the newer type machines have springs 
to hold the rollers against the cams which first must 
be removed for this adjustment. With the catch bar 
in the lowered position replace each lift arm into the 
socket of the connecting arms and tighten, exerting 
enough pressure to insure each arm fitting snugly in 
the socket without lifting the catch bar. Then turn 
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the machine until the catch bar rollers are on the half 
rounds (the back ones) taking care not to allow the 
slurcocks to engage with the jacks in the event the 
coulier is connected. As the catch bar will be too low 
at this point this would cause the slur cocks to jam 
the sinkers. 

Now, adjust each lift arm until the proper height 
is reached as before stated. The important point here 
is to have each lifter arm carry the same pressure or 
catch bar weight throughout. This depends upon the 
fitting of the sleeves or horizontal shifter arms. If a 
sleeve is found to be lifting the catch bar instead of 
allowing it to rest firmly on the lift arm, it may be 
removed and filed to fit. It may be filed either to 
raise or to lower the catch bar at that particular point 
as the case requires. To lower the catch bar, file that 
part of the sleeve on the under side, to the front of 
the screw hole. To raise the catch bar file the sleeve 
behind the screw hole. In determining which arm is 
unequal in pressure, it must be remembered that per- 
haps one arm pressing too hard will make it appear 
as if the adjoining sleeves are holding the catch bar 
too high. A little practice and careful observation by 
lifting each connecting arm with the fingers will de- 
termine the uniformity of the catch bar weight. 


Uneven Verge Plates 


One of the most common causes of the catch bar 
missing occasionally is due to uneven verge plates. 
Unless these plates form a fairly continuous line from 
end to end the catch bar cannot be expected to per- 
form satisfactorily. Here again the standard setting 
of the verge plates is important. If too far forward, 
continual jumping of the catch bar will result unless 
the bar has been brought forward to prevent this, 
which only will cause distortion of the entire motion. 
If too far back, the catch bar will cause the sinkers 
and dividers to jam, resulting in broken sinkers and 
excessive wear of all parts concerned. 

Proper lubrication of sinkers, dividers and jacks 
is important to good catch bar performance. Sinkers 
and dividers may become so gummy as to prevent the 
catch bar from retrieving the sinkers quickly enough. 
This will cause hanging of the loops on the sinker 
noses and cutting of the fabric. It will also prevent 
the sinkers from returning completely, leaving the tips 
exposed to the carriers. 

The construction of the catch bar varies greatly 
on different types of machines. One type is construct- 
ed from a solid bar with the groove machined in with 
no adjustment whatsoever of this groove. Others have 
blocks inserted covering one or two sections whereby 
the width of the groove is adjustable. Both types work 
equally well in practice. There is still another type 
which has a flexible groove. This is accomplished by 
having the block which forms the back side of the 
groove mounted on leaf springs. This feature is an 
exceedingly desirable one from an engineering point 
of view. 

As in everything else the catch bar requires the 
use of discretion and common sense on the part of the 
fixer for continued good performance. In the next 
article we will discuss the entire formation of the 
stitch on a full-fashioned knitting machine. 





























“Facis are stubborn things.” 


SMOLLETT 


. . . Because we want to improve our competitive position . . . Because we can 
no longer afford to waste time trying to squeeze a profit out of obsolete equipment! 
In production-for-profit, even those full-fashioned knitting machines that were new in 
1930-31 are severely handicapped in competition with the speed, balance and flexibility of 
the new READING high-production Machines of 1937. Write us for facts—and figures. 


Sea CIE BACHINE WORAS « READING, PA. 
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At right, Fletcher Kibler, 


Chemists, Dyers, Mill Men 


Enjoy Mountain Party 


HE ANNUAL summer outing 

of the South Central Section 

of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
attracted more than 200 guests, in- 
cluding mill men, salesmen and 
others, with their wives and fam- 
ilies. The event was held this year 
on August 6 and 7 at the Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, near Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Nothing of a serious character 
was attempted, the occasion being 
given over to congeniality and 
competition in sports and games of 
various kinds. The affair was con- 
cluded with a banquet on Saturday 
evening, at which prizes were 
awarded, and a dance which fol- 
lowed the meal. 


Pitching horseshoes, left to right: Melvin Cooper. R. A 


C, Stuart, and A, T. McDowell 


In the golf tournament, Fletcher 
Kibler, of United Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, won the prize for low 
gross score with an 80. Frank 
Myers, of Geigy Co., Chariotte, 
won low gross for salesmen with 
an 83. Nestor Groteleuschen, of 
Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., 
won low net score for mill men, 
with a net of 67, and L. T. How- 
ells, of Cowles Detergent Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was low net 
winner among the salesmen, with 
a 67. J. W. Gilliam, Athens (Tenn.) 
Hosiery Mills, won the blind bo- 
gey golf prize for mill men, and 
C. W. Gilchrist, Charlotte Chemi- 
cal Laboratories, and T. R. John- 
son, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., tied for this prize for the 


Estes, 


golf foursome, 


A. F. Bean, 


Cayce and Melvin Cooper: 
golf winner 


salesmen. A. F. Bean and Roy 
Estes received prizes for making 
the most pars among the mill men 
and salesmen, respectively. 

Fletcher Kibler and J. R. New- 
ell won the 3-legged race; Mr. Kib- 
ler was first in the 25-yard dash, 
and C. W. Gilchrist second; Mel- 
vin Cooper won the cracker race, 
with Joe Bohannon second. 

Cliff Campbell, Frank Cater, C. 
L. Glass, Murray Smith and Tom- 
my Sledge won prizes at skeet 
shooting; and W. T. Evans, Lee 
T. Baker, Frank Cater, J. R. New- 
ell, and Melvin Cooper won awards 
in the horse-shoe pitching contest. 

Robert S. Wheeler, of Crystal 
Springs Bleachery Company, 
Chickamauga, Ga., was general 
chairman of the outing. Others on 
the finance and general arrange- 
ments committee were: Walter E. 
Hadley, Robert Cowan, John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., and Harold Schroeder. 

The ladies attending participat- 
ed in swimming, bridge and a 
cracker race, peanut game and 
hoop race, and winners were 
awarded prizes. 


left to right, Irving 
and Pete Gilchrist 


Rouce, Row 



































Value Your Sinkers in Terms of PERFORMANCE 


Sinkers are sold at “so much” per hundred. But, the instant they are put to work in your machine, 
their, value is rated in terms of production—quality and quantity of output. Royersford Sinkers are 
products of the same careful precision, the same accurate workmanship that has made espa 
Needles first choice of America’s leading manufacturers of fine quality silk stockings. Uniform in si 
contour, temper and lasting quality; velvet smooth in finish; and they hold their shape .. . Valu ed 
The prscinion for ete kitig in terms of PERFORMANCE, you will find Royersford Sinkers the cheapest your money can buy. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PA. : : Spring-Beard Needles, Narrowing Points, Picot Points, Lace Points, Welt Hooks, Transfer Points, Stand Point: 
Points, Dull Points : : Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K.O. Bits : : Viena Holders, Carrier Tubes, Welt Bar Hooks, and Eyelets, Strap Cleats, Plate Hooks, Footer Hooks, Strap Hooks 

Clamps and Straps, Legger Straps, Tension Wires, Snapper Springs, Mend Hooks—for all machines : : For Glove and Underwear Industries—Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Milan 
Tompkins Guides, Tram Travelers : : Development work. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Dave Blevin, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; ; Robert Baker, O. Henry Hotel, Greensbor yr 


ROYERSFORD SINKERS 
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Drop Stitches Prevented 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 124 of the August issue of CoTTON, “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6690” stated that he is having consider- 
able trouble with the end needles dropping stitches in 
the toppers’ ravel courses and in the welts, and he in- 
vites discussion on the subject. This occurs on the 
42-gauge full-fashioned machines while knitting an 
all-silk heel, where between the heel is knitted a sep- 
arate section of mercerized yarn for topping waste. 

We encountered this same trouble sometime ago 
and succeeded in eliminating it from the ravel courses 
but we still have a certain amount of it in the welts. 

This trouble comes under the heading of bad sel- 
vage, of which there are two types and each type has 
several causes. The first of these is caused by one or 
more stitches being dropped and the second is caused 
by extra loops being picked up and making ragged 
edges. 

There are several machine adjustments which will 
cause the stitches to be dropped, and adjusting the 
machine too far in the opposite direction will cause 
the loops to be picked up. Our problem is of the first 
type but if we touch lightly on the cause of the second 
it will assist us in locating the happy medium. 

If the machine is adjusted in such a manner that 
it permits the selvage stitch in the welt to be dropped, 
we are safe in assuming that it will produce the same 
results at all other selvage points as far as the relation 
between the needles and the sinkers is concerned. The 
yarn carrier has a part in the formation of the selvage 
stitch and the fact that we change carriers when 
changing from one part of a stocking to another 
might account for our trouble appearing in some 
places and not in others. 

Let us select a machine, start a set on it, and run 
it down to a point below the knee narrowings so that 
we will have a few needles that are not engaged in 
knitting. We will now stop the machine with the 
needles down and turn it by hand until the tops of the 
needles come up to the point where they are just below 
the sinker throats. As we move the needles upward 
from this point we must observe the relation between 
the last needle in the knitting field and the yarn that 
extends from the selvage stitch to the outside sinker. 
The needles must come up far enough behind the sink- 
er throats for the last needle in the knitting field to 
come up in back of this yarn. If this needle comes up 





E invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given but will 
be he'd in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will oe paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statement of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 
partment is open to all. 
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in front of this yarn the selvage stitch will be dropped. 
The needles must not come up so far behind the sink- 
er throats that the first needle outside of the knitting 


- field comes up in back of the yarn that extends from 


the sinker to the carrier tube as this will add an ex- 
tra loop to the fabric and cause the second type of bad 
selvage. 

As previously stated, the change of carriers in go- 
ing from one part of the stocking to another has some 
effect on this due to the change in the angle of the 
small length of yarn from the needle to the carrier 
tube. 

The position of the needles in relation to the sink- 
er throats can be changed by advancing or retarding 
the presser cams and this adjustment should be made 
so that no stitches will be dropped while the bottom 
or No. 1 carrier is in the knitting field and so that no 
extra loops will be added when the top or No. 7 car- 
rier is in use. 

The selvage of the full-fashioned stocking is a suc- 
cession of stitches forming a chain. To construct this 
chain it is necessary to form the first stitch and here- 
in lies the difficulty with the selvage in the welt. 

In the operation of starting a set we run a loose 
course and clip the starting end on the right side of 
the head, insert the welt bars, turn the needles down 
slightly, and engage the loops in the welt hooks. It 
is difficult for the end welt hooks to engage the yarn 
between the end needles and the end sinkers because 
the yarn on the right end is clipped and is loose while 
the yarn on the left end extends up to the carrier tube. 
If the yarn outside of the end needle is not engaged 
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AMERICAN 
CNUTTING YARNS 
OW will they wear?” That’s 


always the first question put 
by Mothers buying kiddies’ socks. 
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Sure, looks are important—but /asting 
wear is the prime essential for repeat 
business. 


Knitters of children’s socks who use 
American Super-Mercerized Durene 
have learned that their product is jumps 
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with a welt hook there is nothing holding the first 
stitch of the chain in a manner that will permit the 
second one to be pulled through it. This theory can 
be proved by using a pick-up and placing the yarn 
outside of the end needle on a welt hook, and if the 
machine is properly adjusted it will produce a good 
selvage from this point on through the welt. 

The remedy for this trouble, as we see it, is to 
keep all the end welt hooks in the bars pliered straight 
and to adjust the welt bar bridges to a position that 
will permit the hooks to engage the yarn between the 
end needles and the end sinkers. 


This is as far as we have gone with this problem 
and we would appreciate any criticisms or suggestions. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6691 


ee 


Tight and Loose Lines 


The causes of this defect in full-fashioned hose. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

One of the common defects in a full-fashioned 
hosiery mill is tight and loose lines in the fabric, 
sometimes called washboard effects, or 3-carrier 
streaks. These may be eliminated by constant vigi- 
lance. 

One of the primary causes of this defect is un- 
even tension on the yarn during the knitting process. 
This is often caused by having the cones of uneven 
size that are feeding the same head on 3-carrier 
work. Maybe the throwster has wound the yarn on 
the cones unevenly, or has wound it tighter on some 
cones than on others, and as the yarn is unwound 
from the cones, they become unequal in size. The 
throwster should be notified promptly of this condi- 
tion because he can then correct it. 

Another cause of tight and loose lines is that the 
wicks in the moistening boxes become worn. These 
should be replaced. Worn snappers and notches in 
the carriers will also cause the lines to appear in the 
fabric. The old type snappers may be replaced with 
porcelain eye ones, which have proved beneficial in 
our work. They last a long time. When the carrier 
tubes are worn or notched, they should be changed. 

If the slur cock has been knocked over to one side 
it will cause tight and loose lines in the hose. It may 
be loose on the right and comparatively tight on the 
left, then it will cause a tight line going to the left 
and a loose line when moving to the right. 

Horizontal lines in the fabric are caused by the 
needles being rough or pitted, having a crooked back, 
or being out of alignment. These points should be 
noted and remedied before much bad fabric has been 
run. 

Rough sinkers or new sinkers in an old head, and 


a worn verge plate will give this same trouble. All 
of this may be fixed by the machine fixer. 
Another cause is worn striking jacks. When re- 


placing these, all new ones should be put in at one 
time, the old ones being saved to use in heads where 
all new ones are not put in. Bent jacks and tight 
jacks will give trouble also. 

These are some of the points that will cause faul- 
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ty fabric, but if the machine fixer watches his job 
carefully, he will be able to eliminate most of them 
as soon as they appear, and some of them before 
they bob up. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6706 


en 


Tinted Silk 


If you have another system for mis-matching we will 
be glad to hear from you 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There always has been a good bit of discussion 
among full-fashioned men concerning the system for 
mis-matching in the manufacture of full-fashioned 
hose. Perhaps I have a simple “kink” that will help 
some of them reduce the number of mis-matches in 
their plants. We have every lot of silk tinted a dif- 
ferent shade. In this manner we can run one lot of 
silk out completely on the footers without having two 
batches running with the chance of getting them 
mixed. 

Then we are very careful to see that the legs and 
feet are matched with the same shade tint of silk, 
which means that the silk has all come from the same 
lot. 

We don’t have many mis-matches using this sys- 
tem and I see no reason why other mills could not use 
it to advantage. 

Of course it is necessary to keep the fabric uni- 
form on the leggers and the footers. The tension must 
be correct on them both and the size must be right 
too, or the best systems of mis-matching will not help 
much. 

All of the heads should be watched carefully to see 
that they are producing fabric that is uniform. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6703 


Same Needle Bent 


The cause—and how it may be remedied. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometimes a fixer will work on a machine that is 
bending the same needle every time, and it may ré- 
quire two or three trips to that machine before he 
recognizes that it is the same needle being damaged. 
There are several machine defects that will cause 
this trouble, and if the fixer will inspect each of 
them when he has a machine giving such trouble, he 
may be able to eliminate it. 

The sinker ring may be out of line so that the 
sinkers go in at an angle, and when the needle comes 
down it will hook over the sinker. Of course, in this 
instance the ring should be lined up so that this will 
not happen. 

Here I might say that no matter what the trouble 
is that causes the needle to be bent, the machine 
fixer will save himself time and the company money 
by settling down and fixing that machine while he 
is there. Just to inspect it and hope that it will 


operate properly from then on is a sign of poor fix- 
ing, and to trust that the man on the next shift will 
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catch it is worse than no fixing at all. 

It may be that there is only one bad sinker and 
this is bending the needle. The machine may run 
for an hour or for several hours before it bends the 
needle again, but if that bad sinker is there, you may 
be certain that trouble is going to pop up again be- 
fore long. 

When the cylinder wall is bad, broken, bent, or is 
soft, the same needle may be bent. If the wall is 
weak then the needle will be injured during the side- 
wise motion. 

Another cause of bent needles is the machine 
loading up. Some of the needles will be bent out of 
line and if the fixer does not straighten them before 
the machine is started up they will catch the yarn 
and bend other needles. A fixer does not have time 
to straighten needles all day long, so he had better 
ascertain the cause promptly, fix the machine, and 
move on to the next one. 

In my opinion a machine should never bend the 
same needle but twice. The first time the fixer may 
not catch the trouble because it may not be so evi- 
dent, but on the second time he should have remem- 
bered that the same needle was bent, and then he 
should remedy the trouble. 

I once had a machine on my job that was old. It 
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had a tendency to bend one of the dial needles when 
the presser occasionally came in and hit the needle. 

When the mill won’t give the fixer enough sup- 
plies to fix the machines properly, it is not his fault 
that these things occur more regularly than on a new 
job. The latch opener could bend a needle the same 
way as the presser did. Sometime there is trouble 
with the lead-off needle bending where the lead-off 
is ground off on the butt and is lower. Being lower 
than the other needles it will catch on the latch open- 
er. This may be remedied by putting in a new needle 
that is not ground so much. This should not be done 
on new machines, but on old machines it has to be 
done because the adjustments are not fine enough to 
help much. 

Bending or rolling the heads over means that the 
dial is out of time; it is either too fast or too slow. 
If the latch is bent then the trouble is in the gap 
closer. The fixer should examine it to see that there 
are no nicks in it, or that it is closing and opening 
all of the way. 

I believe if a fixer will examine these points when 
he has a machine bending needles, especially the 
same needle all of time, then he will eliminate much 
of his trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6710 
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Keep the Mill Clean 


Uses high grade of yarn to keep his _ from 
clogging with lint so often... 


EDITOR COTTON: 

A point often overlooked in the running of a seam- 
less hosiery mill is cleanliness, both on the machines 
and in the building. If the machines are in a dirty 
condition they will have an effect on the fabric pro- 
duced by allowing lint to be knitted into the hose, by 
having the machine parts covered so that loose parts 
cannot be seen by the fixer and repaired in fime, and 
by having a bad moral effect on the operatives. They 
can work much better in a clean place and they will try 
to produce a better grade of goods if the place in 
which they work is kept neat. 


Air Pipe Line Under Pressure 


In our mill we have an air pressure pipe line with 
connections for the hose to be attached. We keep 
three of these hoses on hand so that there will be no 
waiting around on the part of the operatives who wish 
to clean their sections. As a rule only two of them 
are in use at a time. 

The machines are blown off once a day on each 
shift. On some of the machines the knitters have time 
to do this work, but on the Banner machines the fixers 
blow off because the knitters do not have time to run 
both jobs. However, the knitters do use waste to 
clean their machines as they need it. 

We do not have a regular system for cleaning out 
the cylinders, but this job is done as the occasion de- 
mands. In some mills a certain day is set aside for 
this particular job. We do try to run a high grade of 
yarn so that the machines and cylinders won't get so 


dirty. 


On our K Models we run pure silk and we have 
found that the cylinders do not have to be cleaned but 
about once in two years. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6709 


La 
ry 


Systems for Press-Offs 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have noticed that you have carried several sys- 
tems of handling full-fashioned press-offs in mills that 
must be somewhat larger than ours, and I would like 
to submit our method, a relatively small plant, and 
perhaps some of your other readers from small plants 
will have other ideas to supplement mine. 








We do not have a regular system for re-topping 
the press-offs, but we go around and make bundles of 
a dozen from those that have been pressed-off by the 
various knitters. We do not immediately take them 
back to the knitter that makes the press-offs, but we 
do keep a record of those made on a ticket, marking 
the name of the knitter doing the work. Of course, 
if the knitter makes a press-off of the whole set, these 
are re-topped at that time. But where only one or a 
few are pressed-off these are bundled. If we waited 
until the knitter making the press-offs had a bundle 
of his own, it might be a long time and we would not 
want the hose to lie around until they had accumu- 
lated into a bunch for each knitter. 


The bundles as made up from all of the knitters are 
rotated among them, each taking a turn at re-topping 
a whole set. 

In a larger mill it might pay to have a re-topping 
stand with someone paid to do this work, but in a 
small plant the extra expense would not be justified. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6704 
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Fixing Model “K’ Machines 


Auxiliary Side Cams; Lower Jack Cam 


No. 7721 right), and lower jack cam No. 7930 

provide the means for controlling the cylinder 
jacks on a plain Model K. These cams are not partic- 
ularly troublesome, in fact if we stop to consider how 
much service they give during the daily grind, we will 
be forced to admit that the percentage of troublesome 
cams is small indeed. Most of the trouble connected 
directly with the three cams mentioned is simply cases 
of broken jack butts, but very often the trouble be- 
comes a real brain teaser; occasionally other indirect 
troubles develop. 

As we cannot see the jack butts travel up and down 
through the races in the cam ring, we must depend 
first on imagination and then we must be able to read 
the little telltale signs usually left by mechanical de- 
fects or caused by ordinary wear and tear. Now what 
do I mean by telltale signs—simply this: careful ex- 
amination of bréken jacks may tell the fixer whether 
the butts are being broken while the machine is run- 
ning forward or backward, whether the butts are be- 
ing sheared off from the top towards the bottom, or 
vice versa, etc. 

The usual fixing procedure in cases of broken jacks 
runs about like this—the knitter stops a machine for 
make-up or transfer trouble, the fixer checks his 
needles and dial jacks and finds them okay; next he 
checks the cylinder jacks and finds several broken, so 
he replaces the broken jacks and starts the machine 
up again. Yes, sir, that was easy; it’s fixed (or is 
it?). Several hours later: Well, well, the same ma- 
chine is stopped again, more hem trouble, several more 
broken jacks, and the fixer goes through the same pro- 
cedure again. The day passes and there is no further 
trouble, but the next day it starts all over again. So, 
much against his will, he tears the machine down and 
finds the lower jack cam and the auxiliary side cams 
rather rough; then he does a good polishing job and 
re-assembles the machine, starting it. Before he has 
time to get the machine back in size there are more 
broken jacks; this is hard to take, but such is the life 
of a fixer—so down comes the machine once more and 
out come the jack cams. This time he really looks 
for trouble and finds the lower jack cam cracked from 
its upper surface into one of the screw holes. He re- 
places the bad jack cam with a new one and starts the 
old “K” up again. This time it runs without further 
trouble because the machine is fixed sure enough. 

Now why didn’t this fixer find the real trouble in 
the first place? Well, to begin with, he was simply 
replacing broken jacks, trying to keep the machine 
running; he was not thinking in terms of why should 
this machine break jack butts? Then when he took 
the machine down the first time and found the jack 
cam and auxiliary side cams rough, he guessed that 
the rough places were breaking the jack butts; he 
guessed wrong and made two jobs out of one. The 


4% WO AUXILIARY side cams (Catalog No. 7720 left, 


bee is the fifth of a series of practical discus- 
sions on the operation and adjustment of the 
Model K knitting machine, applicable primarily to 
the plain machines, but containing much pertaining 
to the spiral type of equipment. The first install- 
ment appeared in the April issue, the second in the 
June issue, the third in the July issue, and the fourth 
in the August issue. Yarn arrangements, make-up 
trouble, the cross-bar assembly, transfer troube, 
the cylinder, and stitch cams have been discussed. 
This article covers the auxiliary side cams, the lower 
jack cams, and bevel gears. The next article will 
be a study of the auxiliary racking pawl, auxiliary 
cam bracket, etc. 


machine fixer who gets the best results is one who 
prevents trouble by going over jack cams, auxiliary 
side cams, etc., at regular intervals, re-polishing or 
replacing any that are not in good condition. 


Spiral K Jack Cams 


Spiral Ks use the same type of auxiliary side cams 
as the plain K, but they do not have a lower jack cam; 
the spiral] jack raising cam answers this purpose. This 
means less wear and tear on the auxiliary side cams 
and cylinder jacks because the cylinder jacks are in- 
active the greater part of the time it takes to produce 
one stocking. Just the opposite is true on the plain 
K because here the cylinder jacks are constantly in 
use, therefore jack cams on plain K machines require 
more attention than similar cams on Spiral K ma- 
chines. It is also possible to remove both auxiliary 
side cams on a spiral machine without dismantling the 
complete upper deck and this alone saves the fixer 
much time and labor when he has cylinder jack 
troubles on the Spiral K machine. 

At some future time the writer will attempt to 
give some useful and detailed information about spiral 
attachments used on Model K, HH and B-5 Scott & 
Williams machines. 


The Gear Ring 


Of the various troubles that are caused directly or 
indirectly by the gear ring, none is more disconcert- 
ing to the machine fixer than to have a spline come 
loose. They always manage to come loose when the 
fixer is head over heels in work and it is a nice little 
job to get a loose spline back in place. On older ma- 
chines two screws were used to hold the spline in place, 
later three screws were used. The latter method gives 
less trouble than the former. 

My old friend, Sam, was having a siege of loose 
splines on some of his aneient Ks and he now feels 
that he has found a permanent cure for this trouble. 
We will pass his idea on to the reader for better or 
worse. It happened like this: Sam was having a lot 
of trouble keeping his machines in size; being an old- 
timer at the fixing game he soon found that his cyl- 
inders were not raising and falling as they should. 
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Above-the-knee elastic top hosiery i is the vogue today. 
Manufacturers producing this ultra modern hosiery 
have at their command, in the Fastlock Machine, 
all of the vital production facilities so necessary for 
economical and efficient operation. The Fastlock Machine 


pioneered the knee length and now is blazing the trail 


for quality and quantity production of above-the-knee 
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Lack of oil caused the cylinder to stick to the gear 
ring tube; some were dry or gummed up, others 
actually were rusted. So Sam and his helper proceed- 
ed to really oil the inner cylinder surface and the gear 
ring tube with a light penetrating oil, an oil made to 
cut grime and rust. The cylinders responded to the 
treatment immediately and the sizing trouble disap- 
peared, but right on the heels of the sizing trouble 
came a siege of loose splines. 


Contends Oiling Created Trouble 


Sam contends that the oiling brought it on because 
when the cylinders began to work freely on the tube, 
the whole load went on the spline (where it should be). 
Some of the spline screws no doubt were loose and the 
oil seeping into the spline screw holes simply made 
things go from bad to worse. Sam went after the first 
few machines in the usual way by putting in new 
screws and adding a screw for safety, but he argued 
that sooner or later they would come loose again; he 
wanted to fix one so it would positively stay put. With 
a gear ring in hand he hunted up the boss and asked 
his permission to have the spline spot welded to the 
tube, in addition to the new screws and the extra 
screw he had put in. The boss allowed it was a new 
wrinkle on him but said for him to go ahead and try 
it. The boss also asked him what he would do if the 
spline happened to wear out, whereupon Sam said that 
the worst that could happen would be that he would 
chip it off and that he believed that welding the spline 
to the tube would prevent it from wearing out prema- 
turely. 

Sam explained that he was of this opinion because 
he had noticed that in every case where a spline was 
loose it was also worn, and that the reciprocating ac- 
tion of the cylinder on the spline causes more wear on 
a loose spline than it does on one that is tight and it 
would take a mighty long time for the up and down 
movement of the cylinder to wear out a spline if it 
were oiled regularly. 

Spot welding splines prevents them from coming 
loose and thus helps to prevent unnecessary wear. 
Therefore, brother fixer, if you are having trouble 
with loose splines, try Sam’s idea—and drop the edi- 
tor a line—your comments or criticisms will be wel- 
come. 


The Bevel Gear 


Of course, there are other troubles connected with 
the gear ring besides spline trouble, and most of them 
are caused by the gear ring becoming sufficiently worn 
to give it side play in the bed. Very often we find 
cases of broken dial jacks, make-up and transfer 
trouble, etc., on old machines; these troubles are sup- 
posed to be caused by dials being out of center. 
Careful tests may show that dials are actually out of 
center but when we dig down to the root of the trouble 
we find a badly worn gear ring caused the dial to be 
out of center. 

Possibly a case of a badly worn gear ring could be 
described as a cylinder being out of center with the 
dial because the dial setting does not change, but the 
gear ring does become worn and so does the bed. 
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When we think in terms of broken dial jacks, hem 
make up and transfer troubles, etc., we must not over- 
look the bevel gear (catalog part No. 5555) and the 
vertical drive shaft assembly. These parts supply the 
means of driving the gear ring, cylinder and dial, and 
therefore much depends on the proper meshing of the 
teeth in the various gears and pinions. Side play in 
the bevel gear should be reduced to a minimum as 
excessive side play will cause the gear ring to retard 
or to advance when the bevel gear moves from right 
to left,.thus changing the relative positions between 
cylinder and dial. It requires but a few minutes to 
check and set a bevel gear properly and it can be done 
as follows: 

First note the position of the main drive shaft and 
see that it is kept to the right; next, loosen the bevel 
gear set screw and move the bevel gear to the left 
as far as it will go without binding against the gear 
ring; then tighten the bevel gear set screw securely. 
Be sure that the bevel gear moves on the main shaft, 
and don’t move the main shaft to the left. Next, loos- 
en the auxiliary racking pawl lever cam (No. 6274) 
and move it to the right flush against the machine 
frame and tighten the cam screws securely. That’s 
all there is to it and you can bet your last dime that 
the bevel gear will stay put. Believe it or not, I have 
worked with machine fixers who claimed that side play 
in a bevel would not affect the relationship between 
cylinder and dial one way or the other. They, of 
course, have a right to their own opinion, but I differ 
with them. Friend reader, what is your opinion? 


Avoid All Lost Motion in Gears 


Lost motion between the‘bevel gear bevel pinion 
and the vertical drive shaft bottom pinion should also 
be avoided. Lost motion or improper meshing of the 
teeth at this point can be overcome by lowering the 
vertical drive shaft bottom pinion or by placing a shim 
between the bevel gear and the bevel pinion. The 
proper procedure to follow will be determined by the 
relative positions of the two pinions in question. On 
some machines it is possible to overcome improper 
meshing of the vertical drive shaft lower pinion and 
the bevel pinion by moving the vertical drive shaft 
bracket to the left. 

One thing is certain, anything the fixer can do to 
secure proper meshing of any or all pinions and gears 
which are used to drive the dial and cylinder, will help 
to reduce and prevent make-up and transfer troubles 
because it will keep the cylinder and dial working in 
better harmony. 

Back in the old days the fixer had more trouble 
trying to keep the various gears and pinions which 
drive the dial properly meshed. All of the pinions 
were plain cut and many are probably still in use. A 
few years ago, however, the machine builders began 
to equip all HH and Model K machines with spiral cut 
pinions all the way through from the dial shaft pinion 
on down to the bevel gear bevel pinion. 

So, my thanks to the builder for making a good 
ladies’ hose machine and for making many worthy im- 


provements. 
MATTHEW K. MITCHELL 
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Method of Handling Yarn 


EDITOR COTTON: 

While visiting a southern hosiery mill recently, I 
was much impressed with the method of handling the 
yarn at this plant. The yarn was handled less and with 
less effort than with any other system I have ever 
seen. I think that most of us will agree that the less 
the yarn is handled the better it will run on the ma- 
chines:and the less are the chances for making waste. 
As yarn is the largest single item in the expense ac- 
count of a hosiery mill, any saving of this material 
is worth consideration. 
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The cases are unloaded at the receiving room, 
which adjoins the knitting department. After being 
weighed and checked, the cones are placed on pin 
boards (Fig. 1) which hold 6 cones; these boards are 
about two feet wide and about 3 feet long; they are 
made of galvanized metal and electrically welded. The 
paper wrappings are left on the cones to help retain 
the natural moisture in the yarn and to prevent the 
cones from getting dirty. As the pin boards are filled 
they are placed in skeleton trucks (Fig. 2) which are 
provided with brackets for holding them. 

These trucks hold 5 boards or 30 cones. When a 
case of yarn is opened—say 180 cones in the case—6 
of these trucks and the necessary number of pin 
boards required (30) are brought to the fore. As the 
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trucks are loaded a tag is tied on them showing the 
case number, the counts and kind of yarn, the name 
of the firm from whom it was purchased, and other 
information necessary to identify and keep track of 
them. Then they are rolled to the storage space al- 
lotted to them where they remain until they are need- 
ed. In placing the trucks on the storage floor, they 
are so lined up that any one can be reached and re- 
moved without disturbing the others. Fig. 3 shows 
the arrangement. 

Of course the aisles take up a lot of storage space 
but the sacrifice of space is made up in convenience 
and time saved in reaching any kind of yarn wanted, 
in a hurry. Otherwise, the chances are that the type 
yarn desired would be on the last truck in the farther- 
est corner, 

The yarn man trucks the different kinds of cones 
to the knitting room and places the boards on wooden 
frames built for that purpose. These frames are in 
each work aisle—the lines of machines being spaced 
far enough apart to permit it. See Fig. 4. When the 
yarn man sees a pin board on these frames is empty, 
it is his duty to replace it with a full one of the same 
count and kind. 


The wooden frames, as can be observed from the 
diagram, are simple in design and inexpensive to con- 
struct. The mill carpenter made the one shown in the 
illustration. The boards are kept from sliding off by 
10-penny nails driven into the supports about half 
way, as shown at A in Fig. 4. The frames are made 
long enough to hold a day’s supply of yarn. 

It is readily apparent that by this method the cones 
are handled but twice—except when the wrappers are 
removed—when they are taken from the case and put 
on the pin boards, and when the knitter or ribber tend- 
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FIG. 4 














er puts them on the rack stand. To my way of think- 
ing, this is much better than packing them in bins. I 
have seen cones of yarn that came from the bottom 
of the bin, they had been lying there for weeks, with 
creases and impressions caused by the weight of the 
cones on top so pronounced that they would not un- 
wind without breaking. Sometimes mice get into the 
bins and cut the yarn, but with the yarn stored on 
skeleton trucks this is not likely. 


The main idea of the wide aisle shown in the lay- 
out (Fig. 4) is to accommodate tables, stools, etc., for 
the girls who do the topping. The yarn racks or frames 
were an afterthought; they occupy the space left; the 
toppers and the tables require less than a fourth of 
the floor area of the aisle. 
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® A short needle pulls a loose stitch: a long needle pulls a tight one. It follows that if your knitting is to be 


even your needles must be of uniform length. Torrington Needles are machine-made and machine-inspected — 
with the result that a new degree of uniformity in this detail has been reached. This engineered accuracy shows 
in the even stitches Torringtons produce. It is just one of the many reasons why they give you smoother knit- 


ting results. Torrington sinkers, dividers and split dividers are made by the same exacting machine methods. 
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AND A CAP AND GLOVES 


@ Only high quality needles will get high quality knitting results out of good yarn. That’s why 


so many of the world’s careful knitters insist on Torringtons. Torringtons are distinguished for 


their uniformity and the regularity with which they turn out uniformly smooth fabrics. They 


are the needles progressive mills use to set new standards and blaze new trails in knitting history 


TORRINGT 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


The Torrington Company, 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Po 
The Torrington Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, II! 


The Torrington Company, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N.C. 


The Torrington Co., itd., 137 Wellington St.W., Toronto, Ont 


ONEEDLES 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 


The S. M. Supplies Co., 210 South Street, Boston, Mass 
los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Calle Belgrano, Buenos Aires 
Factories at: 

Torrington, Conn. Coventry, England 
Upper Bedford, Quebec Aachen, Germany 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





New Wage Rates in Northern Full-Fashioned Plants Raise Hosiery 
Prices. Drastic Decline in Raw Cotton Bringing About 
Price Adjustments in Knit Goods. Spring Under- 
wear Prices for 1938 May Be Delayed. 


Philadelphia, August 16, 1937 


LTHOUGH full-fashioned hosiery mills in this district booked a 

larger volume of business in July than seasonally expected, due 

to the naming of higher prices effective August 1 through wage 
increases of about 10 per cent, most knit goods manufacturers have been 
experiencing a seasonal lull in new orders. At the same time much 
lower prices for cotton and cotton yarns have delayed coverage in cot- 
ton hosiery and most lines of underwear until the trade gets a better 
idea as to what price level cotton will stabilize and what prices for 
goods will then be obtainable. This factor has been an important one 
in causing underwear mills to delay naming spring 1938 prices for 
several weeks and another has been until it became definite what if 
any legislation is to come out of this session of Congress regarding 
hours and wages. Manufacturers want to know what effect this will 
have before naming forward delivery prices. | Editor’s Note: Legislative 
action on this bill has now been postponed until the next session of Con- 


gress. | 


Full-Fashioned Prices Strong 


While some lines of hosiery have been 
reduced by manufacturers on account 
of the drop in cotton and yarns, the 
reverse has been seen in full-fashioned 
where manufacturers in mills here that 
have just signed a new agreement with 
the hosiery union have higher costs of 
15 cents to 22 cents a dozen so that they 
announced in many instances price in- 
creases of 25 cents per dozen beginning 
August 1 to offset this. To beat the 
change, many buyers placed substan- 
tial orders for delivery during July so 
that mills in Philadelphia have been 
active on such work even though ho- 
siery jobbers and other large buyers 
were not moving goods to retail chan- 
nels at a very lively rate. 

July was not a good month for 
hosiery wholesalers in this city. In 
several ins‘ances sales fcr the first 
time in several years were not up to 
the total for the corresponding 
month of the previous year. Sea- 
sonally July is not a good month for 
new hosiery contracts but this does 
not explain why volume fell under 
that of July 1936; jobbers attribute 
it partly to the widespread strike 
wave in many sections which dis- 
turbed consumer confidence, but at 
the same time they say demand has 
been slow on account of weakness 
in cotton and cotton yarns. Hosiery 
prices, except for full-fashioned, 
have not displayed much firmness 
and in some lines are lower. One 
jobber stated that on an anklet line 
prices auoted now for 1938 spring 





shipments are down to prices paid 
for the same number a year ago. 
This line was sold a year ago for 
$1.00 a dozen; later it was advanced 
to $1.10 and recently touched a peak 
of $1.15 for the spring season of next 
year. Now the price has been revised 
back to $1.00 and jobbers say the same 
trend has been apparent in some other 
seamless hosiery numbers. Although 
most of the manufacturers of full- 
fashioned in this area enjoyed a good 
volume in the last four weeks, partly 
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because of the advance in prices, job- 
bers say their volume of new business 
in this period was only fair. One large 
firm which has been carrying a certain 
line made by a Pennsylvania mill for 
many years was quoted 25 cents per 
dozen more beginning the first of the 
present month. The jobber said he 
could not pay the advance and that he 
has been able to obtain a similar hose 
at the old price from a southern knit- 
ter. “The hosiery we obtain from the 
new source was every bit as good as 
the former line and while we dislike 
to discontinue our long association with 
the local mill, we could not get our 
customers to meet the advance when 
they were able to get hose from other 
sections at the old list,” this jobber 
said. 


Mills Claim No Profits 


Yet manufacturers in this vicinity 
say that a 25-cents per dozen increase 
does no more than offset their higher 
wage rate. The National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers recently 
stated in one of its bulletins that the 
higher wage rates of the North, be- 
ginning August 1 would cause increases 
in costs to mills of 15 to 22 cents per 
dozen and many of the mills in this 
section say their increases will be the 
larger amount. Several go further and 
say that further increases in hosiery 
prices will have to be made early in 
the fall because relatively few of the 
mills in this district are making mon- 
ey. In proof of this assertion, an of- 
ficial of one of the full-fashioned ho- 
siery associations stated that he could 
name a half a dozen mills in the Phila- 
delphia area that want to sell out and 
will take any reasonable offer and he 
asks if these manufacturers are mak- 
ing money, why don’t they get offers. 

In the primary hosiery market, grad- 
ually increasing activity is reported by 
most mill representatives and with the 
exception of low-end fancy half-hose, 
in which stocks continue burdensome, 
all divisions are considered to be in 
relatively good shape. The market as 
a whole is on the brink of a big fall 
season, which will develop gradually 
and healthily, it is felt. Volume on 
full-fashioned stockings for fall is grad- 
ually increasing, although introduction 
of the new fall colors has not stimulat- 
ed sales to the extent that was antici- 
pated. Most buyers are proceeding 
cautiously but this is offset by the re- 
fusal of many mills to sell for late 
fall deliveries because of their expec- 
tation that moderately higher full- 
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fashioned prices will develop in Sep- 
tember or October. On this point, buy- 
ers as a class, are skeptical of the in- 
dustry’s ability to hold any appreciable 
advance from current levels. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the full-fashioned market is the 
reported scarcity of gray goods, a 
considerable portion of which is re- 
garded as speculative on the part of 
certain large buyers, who feel that 
higher prices are coming in the fall. 
Several manufacturers in this sec- 
tion having finishing plants of their 
own, have been busy cn gray goods 
orders, which it is understood are 
shipped to the South for finishing 
and then sent back to the North for 
sale. In view of the recent union- 
ization of commercial hosiery buy- 
ers and finishers and the resultant 
increase in wages in those plants, it 
is reported that some of the hosiery 
made in Pennsylvania is being fin- 
ished in the South and shipped back 
at lower prices than the hosiery can 
be finished here. 


Infant Goods Quiet 


Although some large contracts on 
low-end infants’ and children’s anklets 
and half socks for next spring have 
been placed, the general market in 
these lines has been rather quiet. Large 
contracts on the low-ends were placed 
in May by some of the large chain 
store organizations. It is reported that 
understandings on higher priced goods 
have been reached by some of these 
mills with large operators in the chain 
field and more of the same sort of ar- 
rangements are expected to be com- 
pleted shortly. Competition is very 
keen on cheaper numbers, especially 10- 
cent goods, in view of the decline in 
the yarn market, which, however, is off- 
set to a certain extent by uncertainty 
regarding labor costs. A mill which 
sold low-end carded anklets at 65-cents 
a dozen last year,. is reported to be 
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This cool frock is of 
rayon jersey, which in 
its firm yet soft hand, 
is ideal for the favored 
draped models .. . 


offering combed goods for next spring 
at 671% cents. Increased production is 
a factor in this situation and this keen 
competition in such numbers is expect- 
ed for some weeks ahead. On the other 
hand, certain types of anklets previous- 
ly available at prices which made it 
possible for them to go over the coun- 
ter at 10 cents are no longer obtain- 
able. One mill, for instance, which has 
sold Fidelity-top anklets within the 10- 
cent range for several years is not of- 
fering such a number in this price 
range for next spring. 

Fancy half-hose is in a somewhat 
improved position, although still quiet ; 
medium-priced numbers continue in bet- 
ter shape than low-end goods. Chain 
buyers are still perplexed by uncertain- 
ties in the price situation and jobbers 
who usually enter the New York mar- 
ket in numbers at this time of the year 
have been slow to display interest this 
year. Mills working on fall lines of 
children’s hose are busy, most of them 
working actively to get out deliveries 
on time. Improvement in the styling 
of better quality infants’ socks and 
children’s novelty hose in general, has 
been noted. The refinement of colors 
and patterns is striking. Manufactur- 
ers are optimistic regarding the outlook 
for black and other colored heels this 
fall in women’s full-length lines, al- 
though they admit that these goods are, 
to a large extent, effected by sectional 
preferences, with colored heels_ selling 
better in other sections than in the 
East. 

Sharp differences of opinion exist 
among hosiery merchandisers as to 
the possibilities in over-the-knee 
stockings with elastic tops now be- 
ing shown by a number of mills in 
both full-fashioned and seamless 
lines. Some of the first stockings of 
this type offered have been promot- 
ed with results described as satis- 
factory. by style-leader stores in 
New York, which has stimulated in- 
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terest of buyers elsewhere. Opin- 
ion on the subject among experi- 
enced hosiery men is that there is 
a fairly substantial number of wom- 
en who for one reason or another 
do not wear knee-length hose and 
who have continued to wear full- 
length stock'ngs rolled just about 
the knee. For this group, the over- 
the-knee hose with elastic top is a 
“natural”. Manufacturers believe 
their number is large enough to war- 
rant promotional effort on the new 
stocking, though they feel buyers 
should be careful to test out their 
market before plunging. Others be- 
lieve that a new-type of semi-staple 
stocking, destined to take its place 
alongside the _ established’  knee- 
lengths, has come over the horizon. 
Skeptics say the over-the-knee stock- 
ing is not practical; that unless the 
garter top is too tight for comfort, 
almost every movement of the wear- 
er, particularly those involving flex- 
ing of the knee, will result in a 
pulling down of the stocking on the 
leg and wrinkling. 


Knee-Lengths Strong 


Notwithstanding the fear of some 
manufacturers that shorter skirts 
would result in a smaller volume of 
business for knee-length hosiery, knit- 
ters making these lines did an excellent 
volume of business during the first 
half of the year. During this time, 
knee-length hosiery shipments increased 
54.4 per cent over the same period in 
1936, but in this connection some in 
the trade assert that the effects of the 
shorter skirt vogue were not apparent 
in production figures for the first six 
months of the year. Several feel that 
in view of the shorter skirts being worn 
and the development of elastic-top, full- 
length hosiery, the peak in knee-lengths 
was probably struck in this period, un- 
til the style changes again. However, 
it is pointed out by others that for 
some consumers, knee-lengths have be- 
come a staple, this being especially true 
with girls of high school age. 


Increasing from 55,971,165 dozen 
pairs in the first half of 1936 to 64,- 
945,317 dozen pairs in the first six 
months of this year, shipments of ho- 
siery set a fast pace and reached es- 
pecially high levels in June according 
to data to the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. As already 
mentioned, knee-length hosiery  ship- 
ments increased 54.4 per cent, woolen 
goods 52 per cent, ribbed goods 33.2 
per cent and anklets 22.1 per cent. 
Women’s full-fashioned rose 17 per cent 
and women’s seamless 17.6 per cent. 
The smallest gains were registered by 
men’s half-hose and children’s and in- 
fants’ goods, each of which went ahead 
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only 8.5 per cent over the first half 
of last year. 

A minimum wage of $14.00 per 
week for the seamless hosiery indus- 
try under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, with no geographical 
differential, has been established by 
the Secretary of Labor effective on 
all contracts for Government use 
awarded on or after August 2. The 
minimum of $14.00 is for a week of 
40 hours or 35 cents per hour ar- 
rived either upon a time of piece- 
work basis with a tolerance of not 
more than five per cent of the work- 
ers in any one establishment for 
learners, handicapped or superannu- 
ated workers, who must be paid not 
less than 28 cents an hour or $11.20 
per week. This level of minimum 
wages was set higher than the ma- 
jority of manufacturers in the indus- 
try had felt advisable. 

Import figures on hosiery from the 
Department of Commerce reports are 
interesting now in view of the quota 
agreement arrived at with Japanese ex- 
porters through the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers in an 
effort to protect the domestic indus- 
try. Of late it has been noted that the 
imports have been falling behind the 
corresponding period of last year and 
data for May show further this trend. 
Imports of all types of hosiery for 
that month amounted to 116,345 dozens 
or a drop from the 185,179 dozens in 
April and the 211,745 dozens of May a 
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year ago. The bulk of hosiery imports 
are of cotton construction and this is 
the class of merchandise made so cheap- 
ly in Japan. Of the cotton 
brought in in May, Japan supplied 76,- 
666 dozen compared with 195,102 dozen 
a year ago. The National Association 
finds, however, that imports of cotton 
hosiery from China are steadily rising, 
there being no quota agreement for that 
country, the May figures from it 
amounting to twice the volume of a 


hosiery 


year ago. 


Drop in Cotton May Change Underwear Buyers’ Price Ideas for 
Next Year, but Higher Overhead a Factor 


Underwear manufacturers realize 
that the largest distribution of their 
lines goes with the lowest possible 
prices within the reach of the great 
mass of the buying public. This spring 
proved that even nominal increases had 
an affect upon the consumer buying 
with a resulting loss in volume. For 
the next spring season many had there- 
fore made up their minds to keep prices 
within the old retail price brackets 
with as little change in quality as pos- 
sible. While manufacturers are meet- 
ing with higher wage demands in many 
sections of the industry they state that 
the lower cotton prices now here will 
help in bringing back some of the old 
retail price tags for next spring’s goods, 
thought impossible a couple of months 
ago. While the new prices may show 
some advances many feel that it still 
will be possible to merchandise the gar- 
ments at retail in such brackets as 
were most popular before the recent 
increases. But some knitters claim 
that the list named for spring 1937 will 
not be possible for 1928S because of in- 
creased wages and overhead. 

Underwear manufacturers found that 


the lightweight season is ending far 
below expectations, with new business 
having been below normal during the 
latter part of the season. A year ago, 
the summer demand for underwear 
lasted until the beginning of September 
and there was scarcely any halt be- 
tween that season and the beginning 
of the new one for this year. In look- 
ing for explanations to account for the 
difference this year, the most obvious 
one is that buyers operated heavily a 
year ago for the spring of this year, 
most of them taking care of their whole 
Season’s requirements in their initial 
purchases. 

The spring trade this year with 
consumers started slowly and was 
held back by unfavorable weather. 
This led to deferred shipments by 
many of the wholesalers and‘ re-or- 
ders naturally were scattered and 
light. As the season progressed, 
most of the wholesalers were able 
to get rid of most of their original 
commitments but were not open for 
further merchandise. Manufacturers 
in the meantime were running at the 
highest productive rate in their his- 
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tory. Since the first of this year the 
Government reports have shown 
production and shipments far above 
a year ago, which itself had been a 
record in this respect. The gains 
even for the month of May were 13 
per cent in production by mills in 
the cotton and wool end of the in- 
dustry. 


Wholesalers Show Interest 


Manufacturers, however, are encour- 
aged by the interest already being 
shown by some of the wholesalers for 
another spring season. Manufacturers 
have temporarily had to delay making 
quotations for that season until they 
had more definite knowledge on the 
cotton crop, also whether any new Fed- 
eral legislation would be set up affect- 
ing hours and wages. They found in 
the meantime that buyers are showing 
they will be ready to operate as soon 
as the mills find they can make prices 
Safely, much of this eagerness to buy 
coming from parts of the country 
where the crop prospects are so favor- 
able. The latter merchants report that 
they are doing an excellent fall busi- 
ness and the outlook for next spring is 
better than usual. Most buyers, par- 
ticularly those in the wholesale trade, 
are accepting manufacturers’ plans for 
the next spring opening early in Sep- 
tember. The opening was delayed a 
month or more this year in view of the 
excitement in the cotton market, when 
the Government on August 9 estimated 
that the crop would be 15,593,000 bales 
or one of the largest in recent years. 

Understandings on quantities of next 
spring underwear, such as the staple 
men’s numbers, have already been 
reached between some of the larger op- 
erators and the mills that they regu- 
larly do business with. These buyers 
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have to make their plans ahead con- 
siderably earlier than the average buy- 
er and it is taken for granted that they 
have been able to reach acceptable 
agreement as to the quantities and also 
as to prices in a general way. Provid- 
ed that the new prices are not so dif- 
ferent as to disturb old and fixed re- 
sale ranges, it is understandable that 
buyers of this kind and a few mills 
have been able to get together on some 
important quantities of lightweight 
numbers. Scattered reports are heard 
of quotations for next season on num- 
bers like the men’s athletic shorts. One 
number of the kind in a full combed is 
being quoted at $1.60 a dozen for a 
garment of average weight. Similarly, 
it is known that mixed combed and 
earded numbers are being shown at a 
difference of about 10 cents compared 
with the full combed. 

In the last two weeks there have 
been prices quoted on men’s cotton 
ribbed union suits for the next sea- 
son with advances of 12% cents to 
as much as 25 cents a dozen over 
the opening prices this season. Man. 
ufacturers are pointing out that de- 
spite the decline in co‘ton yarns, 
comparable with last year’s opening, 
the increase in cost of other kinds, 
including taxes and wages, make 
necessary an advance over last 
year’s opening. Nominal advances 
on some of its fall numbers in chil- 
dren’s goods have been announced 
recently by one important mill lo- 
cated in Pennsylvan‘a, where ind s- 
try of all kinds has to conform to a 
new law making a 44-hour week ef- 
fective September 1. 


"That is the Question" 


Reports in the market that prices for 
the next season would probably ,be 
about the same as for the opening this 
spring, are coming largely from the 
buyers’ side. Some mills may be able 
to come close to approximating that 
view as shown by prices already heard. 
On the other hand, such prices at the 
present time are out of question for 
some manufacturers, including a num- 
ber of the larger ones. Those mills, 
such as a number in New York, say 
they have to bear the brunt of the 
CIO attack and sign agreements of 
wage increases of 10 per cent on top of 
previous voluntary advances of another 
10 per cent and also have to agree 
to a $14.00-minimum per week, so that 
they necessarily are facing higher costs 
of this kind than a year ago. Even 
with cotton and yarns lower than last 
year, they state costs in wages more 
than offset this advantage. 

If the market should open for an- 
other spring season approximately near 
that of last year. so that old fixed price 
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brackets that wholesalers prefer were 
kept, what would be the attitude of 
buyers in operating ahead? This is the 
question now confronting the market. A 
number feel that prices near those of a 
year ago, meaning 25 cents, 35 cents 
and similar retail figures on staple 
men’s goods, should result in buyers 
placing business at once. Some buyers 
have, in fact, indicated they would op- 
erate under those conditions. 


When next spring selling actually 
gets under way, buyers are going to 
find that a number of mills offer a 
more varied list of style; than has 
been the case in recent years. There 
will be more brief shorts in both 
mens and boys’ goods, with the boys’ 
styles of this kind especially empha- 
sized. The large business in the 
boys’ knit sport shorts this year will 
lead to a larger showing next sea- 
son. There will also be a real in- 
novation in men’s knit shorts, both 
of the brief style and regular lengths 
in the use of printed patterns in col. 
or on these garments. In the woven 
broadcloth shorts, it is probable 
styles in men’s and boys’ knit suits, 
both flat and ribbed, and in the pop- 
ular styles with the two-button ath- 
letic garment, will be prominent 
again. In men’s athletic shirts, some 
manufacturers are going to make an 
effort to stress the flat-knit construc- 
tion, believing that with proper ef- 
fort, this style can be brought back 
to its former large popularity. 


A price stabilizing development came 
early this month when the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company put back on sale for 
a limited amount of business, their fall 
underwear for delivery in the months 
of November and December. The 
Hanes branded numbers were offered 
at the same prices at which the line 
was withdrawn months ago. This move 
came just at the time the Government 
crop report was published and raw cot- 
ton was staging a drastic decline and 
indicated the well-considered view of 
this company on the cost of merchan- 
dise for the rest of the year. It had 
the effect of steadying prices on the 
important heavy-weight cotton business 
which takes such a large production of 
the mills. 

The late fall needs of special cus- 
tomers, like the mail order houses and 
chains, have to be figured upon about 
this time of the year by underwear 
manufacturers. Mail order houses get 
out “January flyers” each year and 
some of the chains likewise have been 
establishing special promotions at the 
same time. These large users have to 
get an early line from regular sources 
as to delivery possibilities and prices 
for that period. 
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Fall Goods Expected to Be 
Good 


While the cotton ribbed mills are 
universally busy, manufacturing and 
shipping goods against early fall needs 
of customers, they realize that the next 
thing will be the need of pricing mer- 
chandise of the same kind for later de- 
livery and for special promotions noted 
previously. There is a feeling among 
large selling offices that the late fall 
needs of their trade are going to be 
good, despite the extra large buying 
when lines were first opened. The im- 
pression is general a large quantity of 
fall merchandise of all kinds will be 
absorbed provided prices are favorable. 
New prices for late fall are going to 
show some advance over the late open- 
ing. The large mills thut have so far 
announced a price for November deliv- 
eries on men’s cotton ribbed suits, put 
on a reasonable advance and one re- 
garded as representative. Shipments 
of lightweight underwear continue fair- 
ly well for the time of the yeur but are 
not up to a year ago. New business in 
spring numbers is being received only 
in fair size lots. Wholesalers’ stocks 
just now are probably larger than a 
year ago in most underwear styles, like 
men’s and boys’ numbers. Their re- 
orders at present, therefore, are mere- 
ly for fill-in sizes and do not represent 
any important new buying. 

Shipments for this June of several 
numbers of men’s lightweight under- 
wear staples, like athletic shirts, were 
less than a year ago, according to the 
Department of Commerce. The de- 
cline, although not serious, confirmed 
the market impression that re-ordering 
of these numbers of spring underwear 
was below expectations. The explana- 
tion was that early offerings on the 
part of all buyers in lightweight num- 
bers was so large that new business 
now could hardly be as active as usual. 
Six months shipments of men’s athletic 
shirts this year gained 15 per cent. 
Other numbers of lightweight under- 
wear showed a gain during the month 
of June however. Shipments for the 
month of Knit shirts were 145,000 dozen 
compared with 95,000 the same month 
last year. The shipments of balbriggan 
shirts and drawers also showed a nice 
increase in June compared with the pre- 
vious year. 


A Bit of Color 


Color in men’s knit underwear 
will be an added feature of some of 
the lines when they are shown for 
the next spring season. One of the 
manufacturers selling direct to the 
retailer has already put on the mar- 
ket a men’s knit trunk short with 
colored designs printed on the 
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MACHINE 
LIGHTING UNIT 


Regardless of line voltage this new Localite unit may be 
applied without alteration. It accommodates any double 
contact candelabra bayonet base lamp 2%4"’ or less in 
overall length. It is practically universal in application. Built 
primarily to match the actual requirements of sewing machine 
6perators, this engineered unit is also suitable for many other 
uses, particularly where a small reflector is desirable. 
Several models are now available. Hundreds of installations 
have already proved their outstanding efficiency and utility. 

Complete information on this specialized Localite unit and other 


units for every localized lighting need will be supplied promptly 
on request. 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CORP. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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pneaa Which is more pleasing to the eye, Panel A or B? One is a 
Sas om ‘lt’ ’ ni design. 
Can your ribbers compete against moderniy-equippsd crazy quilt’’ of figures, while the other is a harmonious gn 


Some firms have a variety of different styled wrappings, or a 
plants? Let us send you full particulars on the new number of products packed in different containers. The resu't 


BRINTON ribbers or tell Fou how to bring your ee is a hodgepodge of designs without relation to each other, or 


ribbers up-to-date. ae Sevels of any one style. 
Sessa Our ‘‘Co-ordinated Packaging’’ will obviate such a hodgepodge 
These versatile BRINTONS will raise the silanes and give your line a distinctive style, easily identified, and with 


of your mill, reduce operating costs, boost production. =~ advertising value for your entire line. Besides, it will effect 
3 | sa economy in production. 
MAY WE SUBMIT SUGGESTIONS—WITHOUT OBLIGATION? 


Folding and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window d sp-ays, 
and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N C. 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinstcn, N. C. 


$700 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILA,PA. © Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Canada 
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whole garment. The success of fancy fourth of the total volume of woven’ cent in the case of women’s seamless 

colored prints in men’s woven shorts cotton athletic underwear was sold di- hosiery to 47.9 per cent for woolen 

is looked upon by these manufactur- rect to specialty stores, such as men’s zoods. 

ers as a precedent for success in the furnishings, haberdasheries and like 

knit garments. It is believed that outlets. The report also showed the An Eye 

for those men who insist on knit un- inclination of the smaller mills to sell 

derwear the use of color in the right to jobbers to a far greater extent than on the 

way will increase the attractiveness the larger mills. ji : 

of the garment, and possibly for Production of all types of underwear Knitting Mills 

others, who have been wearing the’ in 1936 covering the knit cotton and 

woven shorts, the knit garments will wool, knit rayon and silk and woven Ellis-Carter Hosiery Mill, South 

have a large appeal on account of goods, amounted to 46,742,000 dozen, Pittsburg, Tenn., has installed 16 new 

the color. Printers and others who with a value of $137,590,000. This com- machines and 7 more will be added la- 
ter. 


have been working on the idea are 
known to have been successful in at- 
taining both fastness and attractive- 
ness in effect, in the new knit under- 
wear garments, and there is consid- 
erable confidence that it offers a 
larger field for the maker of knit 


pares with production of 39,740,000 
dozen, valued at $122,190,000 in 1935. 
The reports of the Department of Cam- 
merce to date for this year indicate 
that production is being maintained at 
a rate that should show a substantial 
gain over 19386, which was the record 


Hickory (N. C.) Knitting Mills, Inc. 
has begun operations. This plant is lo- 
cated in the building formerly occupied 
by another hosiery company. 

Crisp County Hosiery Mills, Cordele, 
Ga., are more than doubling their ¢a- 


underwear. year for the industry. In its report pacity. 

Approximately 50 per cent of all knit to members on the course of the in- Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inec., Ashe 
cotton wool underwear is sold to whole- dustry since 1935, the Underwear In- poro. N. C.. are planning to build an 
salers but sales direct to retailers pre- stitute shows that the low point in the” § aggdition of one story and basement. 
dominate in both knit rayon, silk and last five years was in 1954, when pro- Ajgo aq boiler room 50x40 feet will be 
woven cotton athletic underwear lines, duction totalled 37,290,000 dozen. Last — pyiit. 


according to a report of the Underwear 


year the largest single item in the knit, 


Interests in Columbia, S. C., are plan- 


; : 3 Ww . ¢ rool divisi Vas mac ) ; ; 
Institute. Department stores were the popes and ve d joan V a de uj ning to charter a corporation to be 
; x i = - Ss < i S i S. P > re yor ‘ : +1 
largest single retail outlet for knit cot of men's athletic shirts . port known as the Spartan Hosiery Mills, 


ton-wool underwear but were followed 
closely by specialty stores, chain stores 
and mail order houses. Nearly one- 


shows that the polo shirt production 
last year amounted to 1,133,000 dozen, 
valued at $4,249,000. 


which will be located in Spartanburg, 
Ss. C. 
A new hosiery mill 


will be started 


igang: ers up in Englewood, Tenn., by Virginia 
: : he he usual seasonal amount. The =; ~ 
Hosiery Shipments Show than the usual se interests. 
accompanying table compares actual 


Favorable Trend in June 
The National Association of Hosiery 


Manufacturers, in its current issue of 
the Statistical Bulletin of the hosiery 
industry, reports that total shipments 
of all types of hosiery increased from 
9,758,687 dozen pairs in May to 9,936,- 
271 dozen pairs in June, 1937, a gain of 
1.8 per cent. In contrast to the mod- 
erate decline in shipments of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery, men’s half-hose, 


changes in shipments of hosiery for the 
major divisions of the industry from 
May to June of this year with normal 
changes based on past experience, and 
shows the extent of increases in ship- 
ments during the first half of 1937 as 
compared with the first half of 1936. 
The 9,936,271 dozen pairs of hosiery 
of all types shipped in June, 1937, were 
1,089,567 dozen pairs, or 12.3 per cent, 


Durant (Miss.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of hosiery, 
into a new building, which was erected 


has moved 
especially for the plant. 

McMain Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., 
has begun operations on the 42 auto 
matic knitting machines which are the 
initial equipment. 

Application for charter has been 
made by the Hickory (N. C.) Knitting 
Mills, Ine. Capital stock is to be $150,- 


and children’s and infants’ hosierf¥ ex- greater than shipments of 8,846,704 Q00. The new concern will occupy two 
perienced from May to June in past dozen pairs in June, 1936. Women’s  puildings. 


years, shipments of these types in- 


full-fashioned shipments in June, 1937, 


Borden & Beck Hosiery Mill, Cran- 


creased between May and June of 1937. were 21.1 per cent more than ship- perry N. ©. is building a new unit to 
The normal sharp decline from May to ments twelve months previous, while ; 


June in the demand for women’s seam- 
less hosiery, excluding wool, and ank- 
lets was checked considerably this 
year. Shipments of ribbed goods, after 
the favorable development of May, 
showed a further modest gain, and de- 
mand for woolen goods rose by more 


the gain in the case of seamless types 
as a group was 8.7 per cent. Within 
the seamless group, shipments of men’s 
half-hose, excluding wool, and 
ments of cotton bundle goods showed 
little change. Increases for the other 
seamless types ranged from 10.2 


ship- 


per 


house 50 Knitting machines. 

Priestly Knit Goods Company is the 
name of a new organization that will 
manufacture and sell knit goods. De- 
tails of the company’s plans have not 
been announced, but it is expected that 
the plant will be located in the vicinity 
of Charlotte, N. C. 


























Hosiery Shipments 

Dozens of Pairs Per Cent Change First Six Months Per Cent 

Branch June Change from in Shipments 1937 1936 Increase 

1937 May, 1937 May to June 1937 over 
1936 
Women’s full-fashioned ______- 3,118,593 +. 97,640 + 3.2 19,050,297 16,289,217 17.0 
Women’s seamless, excl. wool__ 1,041,515 — 73,464 — 6.6 6,987,762 5,943,273 17.6 
Men’s half-hose, excl. wool ____ 2,619,833 + 27,302 + 1.1 17,234,403 15,887,903 8.5 
Children’s and infants’ hosiery 432,293 + 111,506 + 34.8 2,873,838 2,648,532 85 
a a as 1,862,369 — 80,908 — 4,2 13,819,750 11,316,854 22.1 
Cotton bundle goods ________- 280,478 — 1,559 — .6 1,966,025 1,737,830 13.1 
MED «nice nnn cum onwoe 298,742 + 19,172 + 6.9 1,780,977 1,336,889 33.2 
I I i sn ccs pminiininntncon o _ 282,448 + 77,895 + 38.1 1,232,265 810,667 52.0 
es Gr GED oe cnc cccncsus 9,936,271 +177.581 +1.8 64,945,317 55,971,165 16.0 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 





Drastic Decline in Cotton Affects Yarns and Delays Fall Coverage 
—Rayon Interest Slightly Smaller with Signs of Better 
Movement in Worsted and Silk 


Philadelphia, August 16, 1937 


ULLNESS has been the rule in all yarn markets this month and ex- 


cept in cotton the price trend has been somewhat firmer. 


Wool 


has been stronger and this is reflected in a steadier tone to the 


worsted yarn situation with signs of a better demand appearing. 


In silk 


the tone has been steady with no decided change in the last couple of 


weeks although prices are lower than a month back. 
have bought more freely but not heavily. 


Manufacturers 
In rayon yarns, manufacturers 


are taking in yarns at a fast rate but when books were opened for new 
orders this month demand was not as large as in previous months. Cotton 
yarns are waiting for the raw market to steady after its drastic shakeout. 


Cotton Yarns 


Although unsteady cotton yarn pr.ces 
showed no important change unti: the Gov- 
ernment crop estimate was reieased Aug: 
ust 9; following the drop in cotton thea 
yarns acted in sympathy. At present yarns 
ure 2 to 4 cents lower than last mon h and 
buyers are not showing a large interest yct, 
not being sure bottom has been reached, 

Raw cotto. is approximat.., to c.n s low- 
er in the month ana yarns 2 cents to 4 cen.s 
so that margins of spinners have conciuu.d .o 
suffer aud ac present have reached what 
many of them term a cost or no-profic bass, 
most of the ga.n ia th.s respect of the pre- 
vious year having been lost. At present 
yarn prices show no great uiiference fiom a 
year ago and once confid_nce is restored the 
trade teels that such attrac.ive pric. levels 
will tend to make the fal season a banner 
one. 

Examples of the decline in prices are 10s 
carded frame spun cones that were quoted at 
25% cents at the midule of July sold at the 
middle of August at 22% to 23 cents; 20s 
two-ply warps quoted a month previous at 
29% cents sold this month down to 25% to 
26 cents although spinners generally were Ye 
cent above this. In combed yarns the main 
number in single 30s, dropped from 39c to 
36c and some sales were closed in the last 
few days at 35c, a drop in the four weeks of 
3 cents or more, 

Mercerized yarns on July 21 reduced their 
prices 1 to 5 cents depending on the count, 
the first change made officially in their lists 
since last March. The cut took 60s two-ply 
down to 76c from 79c and knitters did not 
buy heavily after the decline. The market 
remained quiet and knitters said some of the 
processors were offering yarns somewhat un- 
der this list but that only small new orders 
were being booked. Therefore, on August 
16 another reduction was made, bring.ng 60s 
two-ply down to 72 cents. 

Manufacturers are almost ready to buy, 
inquiry being good but most buyers holding 
off to see if the bottom of the cotton decline 
has been reached. With cotton now at 10.50 
compared with a 1937 high more than 4 cents 
higher, yarn buyers and buyers of cotton 
garments and fabrics will be able to cover at 
levels that assure a large volume of business, 


Worsted Yarns 


There has been a slightly firmer tone to 
the wool markets of the world this month 
but no important changes have been made 
in worsted yarn prices. If any changes have 
occurred they have been slightly higher as 
spinners are confronted with higher wage 
costs. The CIO is organizing the woolen and 
worsted industry more now than any time in 
the past and agreements have been made 
with a number of plants here, both weavers 
and spinners, which of course raises the cos s 
of making yarns and goods. This must be 
passed on in the form of higher prices. 

Men’s wear weavers are between seasons 
They have been finishing their fall goods or- 
ders for which they had been previously cov- 
ered in yarns. They opened tropicals for 
1938 at 32% to 35 cents a yard advances 
but to date have not. been able to book much 
business although a good s@asron is expected 
later. The regular spring lines for 1938 
will be opened early in September and it is 
about that time that many in the trade ex- 
pect a good demand for yarns to get under 
way. 


There has been much better demand for 
dress goods yarns from these weavers but 
most of these fabrics are woolen and take 
only a small amount of worsteds. Some sales 
of 2-50s have been reported for ths use at 
$1.90 in Bradford spun and fair to good de- 
mand from them is expected for the nex. few 
weeks while the mills make up the fa.l and 
winter fabrics. 

In knitting counts dullness is the rule and 
spinners are curtailing, many here bcing on 
less than half time schedules. Even chen 
some of them admitted making up stocks of 
yarns. Kn-tt:rs are also going in more for 
the socalled cheapener yarus containing cot- 
ton or rayon which alows spinn rs to sell 
at much lower frices than when straight 
worsted is involved. 


Rayon Yarns 


There was less of a rush to place contrac s 
for October delivery rayon yarns when most 
of the producers opened their books early 
this month than there was in recent months 
although by the middie of the mon.h most 
of them succeeded in selling the month's 
production. The fact remains, however, that 
it was necessary for producers to do more 
active soliciting this time than for many 
months past in order to get rid of the Octo- 
ber production. Notwithstanding this, pro- 
ducers see no change over the balance of the 
year in the tight aelivery condition of these 
yarns, especially when it is realized that the 
plant additions being erected by several pro 
ducers will not get into production as early 
as originally expected, and in some cases 
they will be fortunate if this is accomplished 
during the first quarter of 1938, indicating 
that little help in the tight delivery picture 
can be had from increased production until 
well into the next year. 

Books for October delivery were open with 
prices unchanged, but there were other fac- 
tors in the manufacturing picture which 
caused manufacturers to cover less actively 
than in previous months. One of these was 
the general strike in the sik weaving indus- 
try, which affected most of the aress good; 
weaving establishments in the Pe..nsylvania 
area. Many manufac.urers using rayon yarns 
refused to cover in view of this threat and 
stated that they would wat until this labor 
disturbance had been adjusted before they 
would place new yarn contracts. At the 
same time demand from the circular kuit 
underwear trade has slowed down maeria ly. 
The circular knit is feeling the effects of 
keener competition from trico underwear. 
New equipment to manufacture trico has 
been put on the market greatly increas.ng 
production per machine and lowering cost, 
which is refiected in new low retail price 
tickets on trico numbers not much above 
the better grade circular knit. Competition 
for circular knit is also ke ner because of a 
larger movement of rayon woven underwear. 


Silk 


Raw silk has advanced approximately 10 
cents during the last month, although during 
the last week or 10 days a slightly easier 
tone has been apparent. The latter dovel- 
oped because of two important development; 
affecting this commodity. The first of these 
was the calling of a general strike in the silk 
weaving industry at the middle of the month. 
which affected the great bulk of the con- 
cerns in the North. This was a bearish in- 


fluence on silk and in addition, there was 
some pressure on the market here and in 
Japan because of the widespread Japanese 
war preparations with its effect on the ex- 
change markets. Notwithstanding these de- 
velopments, the outlook for the balance of 
the year is for a very healthy demand from 
the consuming trades, weaving and knitting. 

It is not expected that the silk weavers’ 
strike will be prolonged, there being tak of 
a settlement at the present time so that th; 
ground lost by these manufacturers during 
the walk-out is expected to be more than 
regained by increased consumption during 
September. Hosiery production and ship. 
ments cont’nue to run at a record pace with 
the expectation of additional seasonal] gains 
in the coming months. 


—__ @ —— 


Second Quarter Raycn Production 
Breaks All Records 


Production of rayon filament yarn in 
the United States during the juarter 
ending June 30, 1937, broke all quar- 
terly production records according to 
figures compiled by the Rayon Orga- 
non, published by the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc. 

Output for the entire industry aggre- 
gated 78,450,000 pounds for the second 
quarter of the year, This compares 
with production of 76,700,000 pounds 
during the first quarter of 1937 and a 
1936 quarterly average of 69,400,000 
pounds. The totals do not include rayon 
staple fiber production. 


Gains were reported in the output of 
both viscose and cupra yarns and ace- 
tate yarns. Production of viscose jus 
cupra yarn amounted to 59,750,000 
pounds against 58,950,000 pounds in 
the first quarter and a 1936 average of 
93,700,000 pounds. 


Acetate Production Up 


Acetate production for the second 
quarter totaled 18,700,000 pounds 
against 17,800,000 pounds in the first 
quarter and a 1936 quarterly average 
of 15,700,000 pounds. 

“These small increases’ in 
yarn production, even after 
correction for reduced production due 
to labor troubles, bear out our previ- 
ous remarks to the effect that new ray- 
on producing capacity is coming into 
operation very slowly,” states the 
Organon. “Thus, with the heavy fall 
business ahead, with producers’ stocks 
practically at the vanishing point, and 
with little possibility of an increased 
production, the rayon picture appar- 
ently will continue to be very strong 
for some time to come.” 

Deliveries of rayon yarn were slight- 
ly lower during July, according to the 
Organon’s index. This slight reaction 
is seasonal and is not surprising, espe- 
cially in light of the extra-seasonal ac- 
tivity of recent months. 


rayon 
possible 
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TRADE MARE 


MERROW 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE FABRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE os 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILE 





FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 
IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 
WORK OF THESE ae ON YOUR OWN 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET 
E. W. Hollister, 


P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


R. B. Moreland, 
P. 0. Box 985, Atlanta, Ga. 


























produce excellent results in throwing, bleaching, 
dyeing, printing and finishing. ,Each product is 
carefully made for its purpose. For example: 


KIERASOL J. C. 


Soluble oil for kierboiling 


cotton yarns, knit and piece 


goods. Removes all oils, 
starches, waxes and dirt, 


SERISOLVE 


For boiling-off, degumming 
and dyeing silk hosiery in 
one bath. 


VITASOL-N 


A Sulphonated Olive Oil 
Base for wetting out, dye- 
ing and finishing, particu- 
larly recommended for hos- 
iery and knit-wear. 
CAMPBELLINE ART 
SILK OIL SUPER 

For Rayon throwing, gives 
unusual softness, smooth- 
ness, lubrication, take-up, 
strength, weavability and 
appearance, 


Send detailed request for samples and information 
on these or any Campbell Specialties. Ask for 


catalog. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


(Est. 1876) 
75 Hudson Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia 
Concord, N. C. 


Chicago Providence 
Burlington, N. C. 





TELL LLL LLL ALLA 


CAMPBELL 
SPECIALTIES 











HIGH-SPEED DRYING 
Cuts Costs, Improves Quality 





NEW ‘‘HURRICANE’’ AUTOMATIC LOOP DRYER, with Turning 
Poles. Tho most efficient machine for economica] _ Crease- -Proofing, 
Shrinking and Drying. Often cuts operating costs 33% to 50%! 


NEW "'HURRICANE'' STOCK DRYER 


Forces air 
THROUGH the 
stock under ex- 
tremely high pres- 
sure. F'a_ter, n ore 
thorough, uniform 
drying. Greatly 
increased capac- 
ity. Reduced op 
crating costs. 





NEW Hi-Speed VACUUM Extractors 


ALSO NEW Hi-Speed TENTER Dryers 
Cloth CARBONIZING Equipment 





THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRYERS for ALL T m Raw Stock ¢ 


i a —-— 


ADE-OMETER 


a FAL EASY RES SUNLIGHT FADING 


Fades Colors Like 
Actual Sunlight 


Atlas Violet Carbon 


Arc Nearest 
Known Duplicate 


of June > Sunlight 


Complete Cost of 
Operation Only 
[5 Cents per hour 


Recommended by 
AATCC and National 
Bureau of Standards 























* 
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Also Sole Manufacturers 
of LAUNDER-OMETER 


Write For 
22 Page Catalog 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


387 W. Superior Street, Chicago 
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HYDROXY 


FINISHING OIL 
C6 


Can do anything a Sulphonated Olive Oil 
will do—BUT do it Better 


A perfect Economical Substitute for 
Sulphonated Olive Oil 


146 COTTON 











THE LABORATORY, 
THE CONDITIONING OVEN. 


THE EMERSON OVENS OF VARIOUS TYPES 

ARE DESIGNED TO TEST THE DIFFERING 

SIZES OF SAMPLES AND VARIOUS MA- 

TERIALS EN- 

COUNTERED IN 

THE TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY— 
WHETHER 
COTTON 

WOOL # 
SILK 
OR 

RAYON. 


Write to 

















EIGHT BASKET OVEN 
Baskets 3” x 3” x 6” deep 


EMERSON APPARATUS CQ. 
174 Tremont St. MELROSE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURING co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


1410 No. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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BOSSON @ LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 








After 56 Years Still the Standard! 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


56 years ... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, full strength and 
uniformity. 
Ask for information on 


Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Oalcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite — Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Hercules Powder Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Paper Makers Chemical Div., 


& 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. ° 


+ 
E. B. Krebbs Supply Company, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


- 
Lenfestey Supply Co., 
Tampa, Filia. 


Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 
house w 
Birmingham, Ala. 

* 


Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc, 
Tenn. 


e 
Machinery & 8 Co., 
Miami, Nashville, 


Miller 
Jacksonville, 











Established Jan. 1, 1895 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B &L Bleaching Oil 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 
Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings ard Softeners 
VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 
J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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for Cluett-Peabody 
Since the beginning of Cluett-Peabody & 
Company, Inc. expansion in the South in 
1931, we have been privileged to work with them on all 
their plant developments. 


—_ , 


—— 


During the past six years we have handled two separate 
construction programs for their Atlanta Plant and today 
are carrying out the third expansion project for this Client. 


We are especially proud of the fact that a large number of 
our clients use our services, year after year, in carrying 
out their architectural and engineering projects. 


ROBERT AND. COMPANY 


LA 


N T INCORPORATED cs & @) Fe Gs ce 








‘ Architects and 6ngineers 1 . — 
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N the Textile Industry Cleveland 

Tramrail has helped many prog- 

ressive manufacturers to modernize 

their plants, thereby placing them- 

eG: | selves in the position of leadership 

bugs wea — —_. in their particular field. 


aut tae : Be 3 : ‘ | eS e A Leadership whereby they can 
i | eer a | produce better goods at a profit. 


@ This unit of modern package dyeing equip- 
ment recently installed by a progressive Dye 
House includes a Cleveland Tramrail hand 
propelled crane and carrier with motor 
operated hoist. The control of the crane 
and carrier is in the hand of the operator, 
a push or pull on the rigid arm is sufficient; 
a pressure of the thumb controls the hoist. 





Consult your phone directory under 
Cleveland Tramrail. 


Ci Cw awn 


Forty Years of Crane 

building and 18 Years 

of Tramrail experience 

give a background 

worth considering when 

you have a handling ‘TRE CLEVELAND CRANE SENGINEERING CO 
problem. 1175 Depot St. 


WICKLIFFE .ORIO 











Fully 25% of All Cotton T exiile 
eee NO matter Spindles in the United States are 


WHAT y, / y Operated on the Loper System. 
Ou 2aC 

I Ralph E. Loper Co. 
Whatever the nature of the fabrics 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
you are now eran cs BECCO Hy- Specialists in T extile Costs Over 24 Y ears 
drogen Peroxide backed by BECCO FALL RIVER. MASS. GREENVILLE. S. C. 


Technical Service can bring new 
advantages. A BECCO Engineer, 


thoroughly experienced in modern 


























bleaching problems, is prepared to 


FOR THE LIFE 
OF | 
YOUR FLOORS be Established 1915 


NMLZ- CLEANSER 


is a textile mill scrubbing powder designed especially 
for oil soaked floors .... This product will emulsify 


BUFFALO: ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. grease and oil leaving your floors cleaner and whiter 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK than any product you have ever used ... 
Bos.on . New were Philadeiphia . Chicago —Order a Barrel of Mi-CLEANSER Today— 


— THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Asheville, N. C. 


assist you. Permit us to demonstrate. 
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This HUNTER TENTER Dries 10-oz. Felts 
At 30 Yards Per Minute 


In Less Than 38 Lineal Feet 


A The new Hunter Induced Draft (Patented) Tenter Dryer, embodying a totally 


new principle of air circulation, is setting new production records wherever it 
has been installed. For example— 





A single section unit, occupying less than 30 lineal feet, installed in a Massachu- 
setts woolen mill dries 16-0z. woolens at 15 yards per minute. 


In suburban Philadelphia a single section unit, operating on 8-oz. cotton woolens, 
36” wide, delivers 20 yards per minute. 


In a large New England plush mill a two section unit, as pictured above, delivers 
brocades and velvets at 30 yards per minute. . . . Similar production records can 
be shown for mills in Michigan, North Carolina, New York, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, etc. 

Write for full details on this new, totally automatic dryer requiring only one 
operator and using no heating coils between the layers of cloth, that is, air 
screened throughout, and which will deliver more yardage per lineal foot of floor 
space than any other known dryer. 








‘.. JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., North Adams, Mass. a 


Please send full details on the Hunter Induced Draft 
Tenter Dryer. We would like full production figures 
for present installations. 
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Southern Agents, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
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YOUR NEXT TANK 











WILL BE FROM 


HAUSER-STANDER 
IF 
YOU BUY THE BEST 


HW aintain THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK CO. 
FINISHING STANDARDS | °”~ 


CINCINNATI, O. 














Avoid the maze of finishing and pro- 


AN UP-TO-DATE 


They are geared to the jobs to be done 


today. They help you meet Fashion’s PRINTING PLANT 


demands for the unusual in silk, 








cotton, linen, wool or rayon, or their equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 


Laurel Finishes are easy to use. They’re printing needs. 


adaptable to your processing methods. We have built a reputation that is known 


They enable you to maintain your over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


combinations. 





finishing and production standards. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
Ask our representative to tell you question that relates to your printing 


some of the Laurel Finishing suc- ; vroblems. 


cess stories. Or, if you prefer, write : 
Write us and let us quote you 


on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


us direct about your problem. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
wos i aanaiemateains The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Warehouses PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. GEORGIA 
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QUALITY HANDLING EQUIPMENT RedemeMbean n>, 
FOR EVERY NEED - - EXTRA elie 
SAVINGS FOR EVERY USER 
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VERY Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware 
a item is designed to do a particular 

material handling job—economic- 
ally and efficiently. Boxes, Barrels, 
Baskets, Trucks, Cans; designed to 
méet your specific handling problem, 
in most instances cost no more than 
standard items of the same total di- 
mensions. This flexibility of design, at 
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no extra cost, makes it economical for weight. Its toughness and durability 
you to use Diamond Fibre Hollow withstands the hardest usage and as- 
Ware whether your problem indicates sures long life. 


the use of one container or a thousand. 
Let us help you work out your mate- 


Diamond Fibre lightness eliminates rial handling problem—at a saving. 
the repeated handling of useless Use the coupon below today. 





CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE COMPANY, NEWARK, DELAWARE 
Represented in Canada by DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto and Montreal! 


WAH lee TS _i ail 


LM nn 

BOXES 
We are interested in DIAMOND-FIBRE HOLLOW WARE. 
CANS (Please check which) 
















TRUCKS [_] Please send catalog. 


BARRELS [_] Please have representative call. 
ot VE eg NAME _ 


TRAYS ADDRESS __ 
CASES 
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INEN is a term that is un- 
derstood by the trade and 
the public to designate a yarn 
or fabric made wholly of the 
fibres of the flax plant (inum 
usitatissimum). Partly through 
ignorance and partly through 
design, some manufacturers 
and merchants have recently 
used the word linen in the sell- 
ing of garments containing no 
flax fibre whatever. 

The National Better Business 
Bureau circulated a special na- 
tion-wide bulletin exposing 
these practices and giving edu- 
cational information for the 
benefit of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and their 


sales clerks. 


TO THE Ruax GARDEN 


(LINUM USITATISSIMUM) 


tS 


Of course, there were origi- 
nally a number of specific com- 
plaints concerning this linen 
question, involving not only 
cotton and rayon, but even 
silk. These individual cases 
were followed up and threshed 
out from the various angles in- 
volved, and with great success 
in establishing equitable prac- 


tices all round. But the broad- 
est results of the Bureau's 
activities, in this and other 
cases, are to be found in the 
preventive effect of the Bureau's 
bulletins, ‘broadcast through 
trade and publication channels 
and through its affiliation with 
fifty-five local Bureaus from 
coast to coast. 


The National Better Business Bureau is a non-profit organization, 


serving business and maintained by business. It serves as a clearing 


house for complaints against frauds and practices unworthy of American 


business. Its services are available to all—to non-members as well as 


members—but its only income is from members’ contributions. 


In relation to your own business, you may find much of value in an 


intensive use of the Bureau's consultative facilities and accumulated 


experience. Write for special report for executives. There is no obligation. 














NATIONAL BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU, Inc. 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of ‘* 
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a PYROGENE 


AND 


SULPHUR 


COLORS 


cover 
the entire 


range of COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
shades. ‘NEW. YORK\ 
CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basie, 


Vat Dyes of the ; 
Compeny,iacorpor ated 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is she result of 40 years’ specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
experience and an enormous amount of research craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer. 








CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, &. C. 
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SOUTHERN SIZING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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P. O. BOX 167 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY SOFTENERS FOR SLASHING AND FINISHING 


Ls eeeeeeense 
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“The identification 
of merchandise 
movement is 
spreading rapidly.. 
WA-Mmikelilthietdati at a 
have to be careful.” 








; “All my yarns 
\ are tested "~~~ 
by The U. S. Testing 


FOR oe TRICKY 2° : Company. Their 


O. K. takes a load 


DYEING JOBS : off my mind.” 





This jig does a swell job on regular rayons, 7 
acetates and cottons, but it has a special value : UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY... 


when you are running hard-to-dye fabrics. ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
e 


NEW YORK CHICAGO I 
GREENSBORO PATERSON r WwOOnseCK ER 
For instance—acetates. Because both rolls are | 


driven there is no tension. Because the cloth 
travels through the dye bath at constant speed, 











uniform dyeing results are secured. s Es LAZENBY 
4 FILLING WINDERS. 


Many plants are using this jig to secure better : 
quality and greater production. By aang ou Cop, Butt and Bobbin form for plain or auto- 
automatic stopping and reversing equipment matic looms at minimum operating cost and 
on this jig one operator can tend more ma- maintenance. 

chines and there is no danger of missing the Send us a small supply of your yarn for Test- 





Produce Filling of maximum yardage in 


wind Repor alog. 
end. A missed end can cause a lot of expense d Report & Catalog 


and trouble. 3 | F. A. Lazenby & Co.. Ine. 


There are many more advantages. Ask for 31 E. Lee Street Baltimore, Maryland 





TETTITRLt tea 
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complete data. Write or wire us. We'll do 
the rest. We also manufacture a complete 


line of standard type dye jigs. TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA.ST. 


e £ BARKLEY 
Van ll NV.VANG@ aT IN| me’ 20)'1 4: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Viaanderen TEXTILE MACHINERY 


370 Straight St., Paterson, N. J. PARTS 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Silk and 


\: Rayon Processing Machinery Ps ¢ ASTONIA, lean m@:-\ie@)al. 7. 
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CODE of ETHICS 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Each A.B.P. Publisher subscribes to the 
following principles of publication prac- 
tice: 

1 — To consider, first, the interests of 
subscribers. 

2 — To work for truth and honesty 

3 — To eliminate his personal opinions 
from news columns, but to. be a 
leader of thought in his editorials. 

4 — To refuse to publish ‘puffs’, free 
reading notices or paid ‘write- 
ups ; and to measure all news by 
this standard: ‘Is it real news?” 

5 — To decline advertisements which 
mislead, or do not conform to 
business integrity. 

6—To solicit subscriptions and ad- 
vertising solely on merit. 

7—To supply advertisers with full 
information regarding character 
and extent of circulation, subject 
to authentic verification. 

8— To cooperate with organizations 
and individuals engaged in crea- 
tive advertising. 

9— To avoid unfair competition. 

10 — To determine the greatest func- 
tion of the field he serves, and to 
promote that function in every 
legitimate way. 


Add to these principles the fact that A.B.P. pub- 
lications must also be members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and you can readily see 
why buyers of space in A.B.P. papers enjoy 
practically waste-free, paid circulation among 
worthwhile buyers in whichever market they 
choose to address. 


Y A n 


HE 1937 Associated Business Papers BLUE BOOK is now avail- 

able . . . offering you the combined knowledge and experience 

of 2,537 market-wise men. This improved edition sets forth the 
ungarnished facts you need to know in appraising the business papers 
in which you can advertise to build your business. 


Like most COTTON advertisers, you are chiefly concerned with sell- 
ing goods which go into construction and equipment . . . products 
for maintenance . . . materials for manufacturing . . . services that 
increase sales or improve efficiency. But whatever your aims, this 
valuable reference book simplifies your problem by combining Audit 
Bureau of Circulations' measurement of “how many paid readers’ 
with the equally important yard-stick of "who reads which papers, 
and why.’ 


Insignificant, indeed, is the five dollars that will put the new A. B. P. 
BLUE BOOK on your desk, where it can make your job easier... 
your advertising dollars more effective. A note to COTTON will 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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TRITON W-30 


A powerful wetting, dispers- 


ing and penetrating agent 


for use in acid, neutral or 


alkaline solution. Effective 


in very low concentrations. 


ROHM & HAAS CO.. INc. 
222 West Washington Square 
win AD & LY atk 
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UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD RING TRAVELERS 


BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 


THE BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
VERTIOAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
EVEN SPINNING AND 
TWISTING 
VERTIOAL NE-BOW 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
SILK, RAYON AND FINE 
WORSTED YARNS. A 
TRAVELER THAT WILL 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR 

LUBRICATING RINGS. 


Write For Samples and Particulars 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN 


Tes. and 
Southern Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N.. of 


*‘A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE” 








“FULL-FASHIONED 
ANITTING PRACTICES” 


A new 200 page book of interest anc value 
to executives, managers, boarders and 
learners. Reading it is like sitting down at 
a round table and discussing your prob- 
lems with other mill men throughout the 
country—such problems as cost systems, 
sleazy knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, 
lubrication, mismatching leg and foot, short 
lengths, drop stitches on seamers, se‘ecting 
colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively 
‘bound in heavy cover, with a 3-year sub- 
scription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for 
only $2.50. If you are already a subscrib- 
er, expiration date of your subscription will 
be advanced three years. 


Send in your order today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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MERCHANDISING 
mMOOERnN, 


PHLANTG 


ERCHANDISING MEANS INDELIBLY IMPRESSING 
THE MIND OF THE BUYER WITH THE MERITS AND 
VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OFFERED. 


NO BETTER MEANS OF ATTAINING THIS SUPREMELY IM- 
PORTANT OBJECTIVE CAN BE FOUND THAN BY BRAND- 
ING THE PRODUCT AND MAKING THE BRAND A SYMBOL 
OF DEFINITE QUALITY AND VALUE. 


IDEA SKETCHES FOR NEW DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
ON THE REPRODUCTION OF ANY TYPES OF BRANDING 
MEDIA NOW IN USE WILL BE GLADLY PREPARED AND 
FURNISHED YOU WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
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for Assured Uniform Quality 
and Dependability - - - Use 


VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 


e Boils Thin ©Has More Penetration 
Carries Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE southern agent Greenville, S. C. 


Cc. B. ILER—Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE—Birminghan, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE~—Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Wi At : We check credits, assume credit losses, 


STORAGE SPACE Sone 


Correspondence Invited 
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A Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence 
converts waste outdoor areas into valuable, safe storage space, 
while unprotected property is always an invitation to tres- 
passers, vandals and thieves. Jllustrated at left is a close-up 
of the Stewart unbreakable Oval-Back I-Beam Line Post with 


integral tapered (one piece) Extension Arm .. . the heaviest meet all requirements ot 
a> strongest line fence post on the market. Exclusive 7 : 
structural superiorities make Stewart Fences the choice q PIND ES the modern mill. With 
4 LU of leading industrialists who require the utmost in 
‘ 





— rg pe BR nse han improved methods of man- 

protection. rite today for complete in ‘ ° P “ 

Sales and Erection Service Everywhere. ay te —— a materials to work with, we claim 
‘‘World’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886.”’ e best spindle on the market. 


We'd like to have you test it for yourself. 


EASTON & BURNHAM (oni 


New York Office: 171 Madison Avenue 
Spindle makers for 105 years 
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For that stubborn Kier boil 


problem we recommend 


ESKIER 


Its active physico-chemical prop- 
erties mean thorough and uniform 


bottoming. 


A well established emulsion means 
clean washing without redeposi- 
tion of cotton wax to cause diffi- 


culties later. 


Replace | to 2% caustic in your 
Kier boil formula with 34 to 1'/,% 


ESKIER for better results all along 


the line. 


Send for booklets. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


10525 Carnegie Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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THESE MODERN MACHINES 
SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


INTHE CLOTHROOM 


AUTOMATIC SHEAR 








May 


> 
Radical new design; greatly improved automatic. 
be used with present brushing and rolling equ:pment. 











DUPLEX 
ROLLING 
AND 
SEWING 
MACHINE 


Permits continuous op- 
eration of shear or oth- 
er machine. Cloth is 
fed from one roll into 
a second machine while 
another roll is 
built up. 













being 











Measuring 
And 
Examining 
Machine 


One of the several 
types of measuring 
and examining ma- 
chines, compact, accu- 
rate. Motor driven 
from a light socket. 
Adjustable table, vari- 
able speed drive, 
Winds on paper tubes 


Model or wood shells. 





GF181 











Many mills are saving hundreds of dollars a 
month through the use of the above machines and 
are securing better quality fabrics. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R., Hawthorne, N. J. 


Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Unisel. Ltd.. Manchester, England 
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wy AV ON THE COST 
OF NEW PARTS 
for Economical Repair Service 
“Send it to Gastonia”’ 


if you wish to save on the cost of new parts, and 

time and delay in shipment, have your equip- 

ment repaired or rebuilt in an up-to-date cquipp d 

plant by experienced textile experts—just ‘Send be 

it to Gastonia.”’ ae 
SPINNING CYLINDERS—We are fully equipped 

to make new spinning cylinders or repair your 
old ones, making them as good as mw, at & age 
great saving to you. ae; * 
CARD SCREENS—The rebuilding of card screens Mi ui 
is one of our specialties. We have a complete fi 
stock of parts for all makes of card screens, as a 

well as picker screens. ; 
DRYING CANS—Just send your cans to Gastonia ‘t , 
and you will receive them back in perfect condi- & 

tion quicker and at a saving. 








L ae 


ae \ 


Se 


< 


You take no chances on Gastonia Service. Every 
job is guaranteed and quik service is assured. pee 
Write for full information today. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, 
INC. Te B 
222 E. LONG AVENUE GASTONIA, N. CC.) 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS—GENERAL SHEET 
METAL WORK 
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~ designed an@™ 
perfected the 
P-12 WING-CHANNEL POST 


.. . the only fence post designed 
primarily for use with chain link fabric... 
The new PAGE P-12 Wing-Channel Line Post is one of 


the greatest advancements in fencing since PAGE 
originated woven wire fence in 1883. Other metal 


posts are but convenient adaptations of existing struc- HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


tural shapes—such as pipes, channels and H-beams. 


The PAGE P-12 Wing-Channel Post design provides 25 WALKER ST.. NEW YORK 


maximum strength at right-angle to fence line—wider 
bearing surface for fabric—smart appearance. It ex- SOLE AMERICAN AGHPNTS FOR 


poses no injurious sharp corners. Wings and channel JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 


take rigid grip in concrete footing. PAGE P-12 Posts 
are high carbon steel, heavily galvanized to the high BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


P-12 standard of rust resistance. Celebrated 


5 SuPeRIOR FENCE METALS LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior metals to meet for PRINTING MACHINES 


every condition in fencing—Page P-12 Copper-bearing CLEARER . ROLLER and 
Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Aluminum, 

Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel and Page genuine SLASHER CLOTHS. 
Wrought Iron. All Page P-12 galvanized fence—mesh, For Best results in Sanforizing use 
fittings, top-rail and new P-12 Wing-Channel Line Post 
—is covered by the 12-dip Preece Test guarantee, the KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


highest known to the industry. 
92 Association Members 


92 Page Fence Distributors with complete responsi- “\moother than Grease” 


bility in fence erection service, estimates and consulta- 

tion are located conveniently throughout the United e 

States—associated to serve you wherever you are. Since 1890 
Fence Facts Free 


Mail coupon below for nearest Page Fence 
Distributor’s name and free copy of new 
informative booklet, ‘‘Fence Facts.’’ 
Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION : “f 20 res al, 


a 
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Dept. C9, Bridgeport, Connecticut a without 
Please mail me new free booklet, ‘‘Fence Facts,’’ and name of | A fl adrink~ 


nearest associated Page Fence Distributor. 
IRGUTO seaaine C 
BEARING 


\\ diyrie ne rion hii adeiponia P+ 
AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE... SINCE 1883 yne Junction. Philadel! 
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Patent No. 2037189 


Get Uniform Weaving 
WITH F-M-C LET-OFFS! 


Let this perfect. asbestos friction let-off help 
you to eliminate un-even, “seconds” produc- 
ing weaving in your mill. Send for free sam- 
ples of the easily attached F-M-C Let-offs. 
Let them show you right on your own looms 
the smooth, even let-off, the reduction in 
“seconds” and loom stoppage, the elimination 
of “messy” oil and graphite, the freedom from 
weather conditions, the lack of beam wearing 
and scoring, their longer life, their greater 
economy per yard of cloth and how they do 
away with antiquat- 
ed rope, leather and 





F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tap: : : 
for loom brakes, ribbon and chain methods. This 
sliver lappers, extractors, warp- : : 

ers and under picker- head blocks, test will cost you 
Last longer than cork, leather or . . MC 
other types of brakes. Not affect- nothing if F M C 
ed by oil, grease or humidity. Let-offs do not sat- 


Write for sample. 


F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension isfy you in every 


Slasher Cord is another product ; ‘ 
that will save wen money. Made particular. And 
in %”, 5/16” and %/ diame- they come complete, 


ters. Write for sample. 


ready for attaching. 




















More Than 75,000 Now in Use! 


FIBER Merc. Co., 
NewTon, N.C. 

















@ Color-changes are but a matter of minutes 
with our STAINLESS STEEL Dye Jig Tubs... 
that’s because STAINLESS STEEL doesn’t — can't 
— absorb colors. 


Speedy changing is abetted, too, by the fact 
that our corners and intersections inside are 
fully rounded ... and thus quickly cleaned. And 
here’s a factor that’s important to plant-economy 
— with STAINLESS STEEL there’s nothing to 
splinter, roughen or corrode and thus damage 
fabrics. 


Again. STAINLESS STEEL lends itself to perfect 
welding so that joints are free from crevices and 
there are no pits, burns or burrs. 


Why not decide on a replacement to end all 
replacements and put your plant on the modern 
side ... we are specialists in the fabrication of 
textile equipment from STAINLESS STEEL and 
can furnish Vats, Dry Cans, Tanks and Tank 
Linings, Reels and Tubs, in addition to the Dye 
Jig Tubs herewith featured. 


S. Blickman Dye Jig Tubs are available 
through leading manufacturers of Dye Jigs. 


Write for Complete Information or Advise 
Us as to Your Particular Problems. 


ron tut T)YEING > TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


16| 





STAINLESS STEEL DYE JIG TUBS 





‘ | CH | | IdslaD inna | 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and PRICES, TODAY ! SeTPANIN IAENS TSB opl eENEN MENG IU PSIVIPENN pl 































In, Philadelphia 


is the 


f 


HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hospi- 

tality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 

Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 
600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., Manager 


39th and Chestnut Streets 














DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
‘“‘The New Flexible ’”’ ‘* Needs No Damping’”’ 
Stocks in iu ay The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres If Medium 








Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD- GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal 


Mill Supply Houses 
Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

250 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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- give good service as a matter of 
couresi they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 








bine to make better service . 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


*« The ANSLEY su 
* The 0. HENRY crcenssoro 
* The SAVANNAH ssvannce 
The TUTWILER sirwincuan 


. 8Air conditioned bed rooms! 


verrsoncey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vevoncans The ST. CHARLES * 
usiue “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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LEADING FINISH 


in the 


FINE FABRIC FIELD! 
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Year after year, 
VELVOSHEEN continues 
to hold first place among 
craftsmen-finishers, because no other finish can 
match its production of soft, rich, beautifully 
finished fabrics. Let a VELVOSHEEN “beauty 
bath” raise your Silks, Rayons, Cottons and 
Woolens to the forefront of quality fabrics— 
where prices are higher, demand is steadier and 
competition less damaging. 

VELVOSHEEN is high in SO, content; does 
not break under acids, alkalies, salts, hard or 
calcerous waters. Readily soluble, penetrates 
every fibre, forms no rancid odors, is absolutely 
uniform. 

Write for a working sample of VELVOSHEEN, 
giving full details of intended usage. Try it and 
you'll know why it leads the field! 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey, City, N. J. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 
New England Office: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. 


Midwest Representative: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Southern Repr.: E. W. Klumph, Charlotte, N. C. 


40 PROCESSING 
> __ FINISHING 


LABORATORY 


controueD | COMPOUNDS | 
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Here is the world’s largest 
plant specializing in RINGS 


Your ring requirements entrusted to 
DIAMOND FINISH are handled with the skill of 


64 years’ experience devoted entirely to rings. 


| While it would take hundreds of words to de- 


scribe the many processes and tests which make 
these rings outstanding, the result can be stated 





: in just four: Smooth Running, Long Life. 





Could you save with Eadie Rings? 
_ If there is a place in your mill where Eadie Rings 
- would make a substantial saving, let's find it. 
3 These 100° lubricated rings are used for twist- 
ing silk, cotton and rayon and for wool spinning. 
- Gains of 25°/, are common, while on some types 
- of silk and rayon the production gains run all the 


= 


_ way up to 85%. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss2 


SPINNING REnGaG CoO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, LaFayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., 








Chicago 
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Most Looked-up-to Address 
in Atlanta 


The Biltmore assures you of a comfort- 
able and restful stay in a gracious and 
dignified setting, when your business or 
pleasure brings you to Atlanta. 


600 Outside Rooms—All with Bath and 
circulating ice water. Dining Room and 
Coffee Shop at popular prices. 


with MORE ROOM Rates from 83 


in NEW YORK “The South’s Supreme Hote 
STULL ULLAL 


oo MEN IN THE 
MAJOR LEAGUES 


Those men every community re- 








ee, , 
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New York is often called “crowded”. 
McAlpin guests never realize it, however, 
because the living quarters in this fine 
hotel are spacious, airy, cheerful. The 
rooms are NEW, beautifully decorated, 
luxuriously furnished, complete in ev- 
ery detail... Stop in on your next New 
York visit. You, too, can enjoy the 
facilities of this fine hote'. 

JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager. 


dards as leaders... in turn demand 
similar superior performance. In 
Chicago these men find at The 
Stevens the atmosphere ... the com- 
fort they demand of a hotel. That's 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM the reason they call The Stevens, 


$950 *400 *A50 


Single Double Twin-Bedded 


, 


“America’s Grand Hotel.” Their 
strongest endorsements are their re- 
peated autographs on our register. 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 


C : . 
Hotel M‘°Alpin STEVENS iim 


2 


ATC 


The Centre of Convenience 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET, NEW YORK 





Room, with Bath, from $3 

















There’s little difference 


in the first cost of 


MOCCASIN 


OIL-DISTRIBUTING 


BUSHINGS 


buta BIG difference 
in smooth performance 


The value of any bearing is deter- bushing breakdowns are due to in- 
mined not by its first cost, but by sufticient or improper lubrication. 
its ultimate cost in long, smooth MOCCASIN Bushings are self oiling 
performance. and need attention only two or three 
MOCCASIN Oil Distributing Bush- times a year. No oil throwing or 
ings are built to endure the merci- 4ripping—special treated inserts in- 
less punishment of speed, stress and SUre every drop of oil being used. 
shock in modern textile machinery, Write us today for full data on these 
with practically ne attention. Most long-life, carefree bushings. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Makers of Brass and Bronze Castings of Every Description 


Nickle-clad or Stainless Vessels 


q Starch kettles, digestors, vats, and other 
vessels of this durable metal. Your de- 
signs or ours—''custom made’ to order. 


TANKS, TOWERS, BOILERS, KIERS, KETTLES 
STAND PIPES, SMOKE STACKS, AIR RECEIVERS, Ete. 


Write for “Tank Talk”—No. 1-C. 


R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN oes GEORGIA 


FABRICATORS OF STEEL AND ALLOY STEEL PLATE 
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THE “LIFE SAVER” HOLE 


PREVENTS ICE PICK ACTION 

















That’s why the 50 type Picker lasts longer. It 


catches the shuttle’s shoulder, not its point. 


quickly. 





blow is caught back of the shuttle point, and its force 


distributed throughout the picker. 


50 type Pickers (Patented) 


TOCTERREEEUUEELEOOEE LE 


are the only pickers with the 
“Life Saver” hole. They go on 
the stick easier, and replace- 
ments are necessary only half 
as often. Place an order for a 


trial installation today. 


U. S. PAT. NO. 1904316 


at and holt 





WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





B. The hole in the 50 type Picker is scientifically cor- 


rect so the shuttle point doesn’t strike the Picker. Each 





OME OF RESEARCH 


165 


o ~ = eer ° 


A. When a picker hole is not cut the correct size, 
shape and depth, and not properly located, the shuttle 


point acts like an Ice Pick and breaks down the Picker 





6853 
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THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDUCT 


For Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on people, products 
and projits. It must be considered as one of the essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 
D. P. STIMSON I. L. BROWN F. 8S. FRAMBAOH D. D. SMITH 
8. O. STIMSON 886 Drewry St., N.E. 703 Embree Crescent 906 West Lovell S&t., 
Winston-Salem, N. O. Atlanta, Georgia Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ade] RADING POST EXCHANGE: 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


























. ; PATENT ATTORNEY 
FOR SALE Jobber Desires to Contact: SAMUEL TIERNEY JR. 


a—Spinning mill with Tompkins knitting machines. 
b—Knitting miil with Tompkins machines to do 4425 Tangerine Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


contract knitting. Applications prepared and prosecuted per- 
Address Box 435, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., sonally; ten years experience before Patent 
Atlanta, Ga. Office 


40 CYCLE 


T J R B N F Paul B. Eaton POSITION WANTED 


























Overseer carding, age 29. Diploma Card- 
PATENT ATTORNEY ing and Spinning. 3% years present posi- 
tion as second hand. Good references, ten 
1408 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. years experience. Object prometsen. Ay 
5 ; ngto . Cc. sistant’s place on large job considered. 
6 eee Pen on ‘2° Address Box 437, c/o COTTON, Grant 

U. S. Patent Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. 




















I—1250 K.V.A. Westinghouse, EMPLOYMENT SERVICE POSITION WANTED 


3 phase, 40 cycle, 600 volts, Practical, able man wants position as overseer of 
‘ rs . carding. 39 years old. Has had experience on 

1200 amperes, 800 R.P.M. with Wire or write us for competent Southern fine and coarse yarns, spun rayon and novelty 
and Northern textile mill men. Over 40 yarns. Best references furnished. Now employed as 

second hand. 16 years as second hand, 3 years 


direct connected exciter. Com- years in business. Charles P. Raymond eeu Ga a aan cee ae 
bined with Westinghouse turbine Service, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. No. 432, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg... At-anta, Ga. 


—Type 16 C. W. 3600 R. P. M. 
and reduction gear 3600 : 800. 
Steam pressure 175 ibs. 100° cu. 


perheat. Westinghouse L<Blanc POSITION WANTED Your Advertisement 


. S intendent, r @ loyed,. capabl f > 
condenser. (Can substitute sur- he eyeing gy gy =e ye vie on This Page 7 ss 


handling any size job on combed, colored 











eee 


























ET 


f d ° one or carded yarns, wants job where better 
ace con enser.} Fine condition. yarn and more efficiency is desired. Ad will produce results at small cost. Do you 
F d ‘I . d ° dress Box No. 436, care COTTON, Grant desire a position? Do you desire a good 
or etails, print an price— Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do 
° you desire your business or professional 
write card placed before the textile industries! 


Why not try an advertisement on this 
page of COTTON? Its 11,000 copies per 


ARCHER & BALDWIN — reach —y — oe gst er 
INCORPORATED WANTED ain 8 
75 West St. Accounts on commission basis to sell Send in your advertisement today. 
to Southern textile industry by estab- 
NEW YORK CITY lished salesman familiar with textile COTTON 
Teleshone 8, O 275 manufacturing. Address Box 412, care B Ga 
“ 7 MY 9-9 COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Well Proportioned 
Accurately Turned 
Nicely Balanced 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 


Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Circinnati, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Jersey City. 


Kingsport Foundry & 
Mfg. Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


Starke Foundry & 
nad Co., Richmond 
a. 


Send for new 
PIPE FITTING 
PRICE LIST 














Standard Single or Double Belt, Solid or Split Pulleys 


Tight and Loose Pulleys—Clamp Hub Pulleys—Flange Pulleys 
Solid Web Center Motor Pulleys—Dove-Tail Joint Split Pulleys 


Conveyor Pulleys—Ball Bearing Loose Pulleys 


Friction Wheels —Fly Wheels — Balance Wheels 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


“We have furnished more Complete and Partial Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton Mills than any other 


manufacturer in the United States.“ 





IDEAL METAL 


for 


CORROSION 
RESISTANCE 


in the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Special Castings 
(Rough or machined) 
Pipe Fittings ° Valves 
Shipments from Stock 
THE COOPER ALLOY 
FOUNDRY CO. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


THE 
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Day after day we make pumps—nothing but pumps. 
Our designers, engineers, craftsmen, salesmen and 
service men specialize on pumps— exclusively. We know 
pumps—how to design and make them, and what they will 
do. Years of devotion to doing one thing well have given us 
expert hands, directed by expert minds. Every Pomona Pump 
is the product of specialists. The known dependability of 
Pomona Pumps created a world-wide demand, to meet which 
we operate the largest and best equipped factories in the 
turbine pump industry—with expert hands—devoted exclu- 
sively to making deep well turbine pumps and Niagara low 
lift drainage pumps. 


POMONA PUMP CO. 


Manufacturing Plants: Pomona, California - St. Louis, Missouri — 
Branch Offices: New York - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 


POMONA TURBINE PUMPS 
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The Veuts-ROOT * f 
2-3 RESET 


There are no extras to buy or make, when you 
order Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters. You get 


everything needed for complete installation of a 





2-shift counter to take care of today’s require- 
ments. And if operation ever goes to 3 shifts, 
then you can quickly convert your 2-shift counter 
to a complete 3-shift counter ...by simply add- 


4.5 PAT we 


ing the 3rd shift unit, as shown above. Sa et ERS me Pe perme baggie. 














Observe what you get for your money when you Sire Dy pete ie 
, « . ‘ 7 Z °¢ - jell, ¢ “uf hes ak J 3g 3 2 Se ? . ce, a ¥ oe -* 
buy a Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counter. No other Toye SS eee i eo 
| 2 


pick counter provides all these features..... 
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Above, Worm & Housing. Worm split for Drilled drive rod of cold rolled steel, with 
easy attachment. Lubricated by oil well, or 





pins to fasten into universal joints. 
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permits drive at any angle up to 40°. Heavy Oe eS Me See Counter bracket. 


milled thread gives long wear. Compression anil ’ 

clamps remove need to drill shaft. —=——— ll Spring steel compression clamps (save in- 
— = : stallation costs). 

Below, the Mechanism, designed and made 

to give the accuracy and durability of a fine — Cast iron loom bracket, one of 48 styles. 

timepiece. An inside look at the best pick = 


counter you can buy. Worm gear. 


3RD-SHIFT UNIT, and 3 brass screws 
—all you need to convert a 2-shift 
counter toa 3-shift counter... 


in vour own mill 
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MEAL 
feat WAHT LYE 


When you do ex pect and demand White for color contrast 





on printed silk, rayon or cotton e order up DISCOLITE! 
* It’s the superb standard discharging agent | A high 
Are 


concentration, readily soluble, maximum efficiency. 


* DISCOLITE shows uniform strength, is scratchless and 


1D) if S C ©) Ib, if 4t 8 smooth running. Vat color prints, with DISCOLITE, are 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


on trial today! perfection itself! 


Coyce Chemical Company sia'sinss: 








